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PRnife > adjustment is just on 
"reason n why mill trimmer and spac 
operators are saying of the new Seybo 
“Sixty’’—“that’s the machine for me”’ 
Recognizing that certain adjustment 
such as changing clamping pressure ar 
resetting the knife, can never be elim 
nated, these and other tasks have beg 
greatly simplified. The efficient, new lit 
of Seybold “Sixty” Mill Trimmers ag 
Spacers have been designed to conse 
the operator’s time and energy by helpia 
him to be miserly with motion. In the lor 


SIMPLE, QUICK KNIFE ADJUSTMENT: A turn of %.- ; 
the knurled collar on pull bar adjusts knife to run, this spells greater productivity 


cutting stick. No tools are necessary. Self-lock- : greater tonnage. 
ing. Adjusts to the thickness of one sheet. ‘ ‘ 
Today, Seybold Mill Trimmers ar 


Spacers are faster, safer and more accu 
—are more efficiently lubricated and mai 
tenance has all but disappeared. 

Get all the facts from your Harris-Seybo 
representative. 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD 


Harris-Seybold Company ¢ General Sales Offices, Cleveland 5, Ohio 
HARRIS PRESSES - SEYBOLD MILL TRIMMERS AND AUTO-SPACERS + OTHER GRAPHIC ARTS EQUIP 








Woodshop Average: 150 Patterns a Day 


Hefti, here seen checking a pattern for a new motor 
bracket, has been with Beloit for 10 years, and is one 
of 260 returned servicemen currently employed by 
this company. Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wisconsin. 


Many are new patterns for new designs coming from 
Beloit drawing boards. On file are approximately 
75,000 different patterns and 48,000 core boxes with 
their respective drawings. Patternmaker Marvin 


BELOIT 


PAPER MACHINERY 


mJ 
Dy % WHEN YOU BUY BELOIT...YOU BUY MORE THAN A MACHINE! 


3 g, MACHINERY 











HARRIS PRESSES - SEYBOLD MILL TRIMMERS AND AUTO-SPACERS + OTHER GRAPHIC ARTS EQUIP 


Can your Agitation 


be Improved? 


Shrouded type propel- 
lers are used where a 
directed flow is re- 
quired. They are es- 
pecially suitable for 
chests which cannot 
be partitioned and for 
stocks of pumpable 
consistencies. 


HANCES are that substan- 
tial benefits in both 
performance and costs can be 
realized by modernizing your 
methods of agitation. 


Proper agitation is under 
constant specialized study at 
Impco. This study has pro- 
duced many varieties of agi- 
tator elements — single and 


multiple assemblies, vertical 
and horizontal assemblies of 
propellers, screws and sweeps 
for effective agitation of con- 
ventional and unusual stock 


chests. 


Send a short outline of your 
problem. We will gladly de- 
velop preliminary layouts for 
discussion or submit a pro- 
posal. 


oSmpron Y PAPER MACHINERY CORPORATION 
NASHUA ° 


NEW HAMPSHIRE oie 
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SISAL 
TWINE 


MACHINE MADE » UNIFORM » STRONG 














Are you getting all the twine you need when you need it, 
at a reasonable price? If not, it will pay you to get in touch 


with us, as we can do these very things for you. 
We can furnish any size, ply or put up. — 


Sample ball, for your inspection and trial, will be sent you, 
free of charge, upon request. 


WIRE x WRITE. « TELEPHONE 


7 DAN H. SHIELD CORDAGE CO. 


130 NORTH WELLS STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
RANDOLPH 2494 


‘ . 
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“GENERAL 
SPECIFY CHEMICAL’ 
for quality papermaking chemicals 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


_ products for the paper industry 


@ Aluminum Sulfate (Standard 
and Iron Free) 


@ Copper Sulfate 
@ Muriatic Acid (Hydrochloric) 
®@ Sodium Fluoride 


' .@ Sodium Silicate 


© Sodium Metasilicate 


© Glauber's Salt (Crystal or 
Anhydrous) 


@ Salt Cake 

‘e Sodium Sulfide 

@ Sodium Hyposulfite 

@ Sodium Sulfite (Anhydrous) 


© Sodium Bisulfite (Solution 
or Anhydrous) 


® Disodium Phosphate 

®@ Trisodium Phosphate 

@ Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate 
@ Sulfuric Acid 


® Nitre Cake (Sodium 
Bisulfate) 


@ Nitric Acid, 





Making quality paper depends to a large extent on the quality of the 
chemicals used. General Chemical Aluminum Sulfate, for example, either 
in the Standard or Iron Free grades, will help maintain quality in your 
paper from the start. General Chemical’s carefully controlled production 
methods insure “Alum” of uniform quality and concentration, and a low 
percentage of impurities. 

Next time, specify these quality General Chemical products for your 
plant: 


ALUMINUM SULFATE 

Standard—Lump, Ground 99% thru 8 mesh, 95% thru 10 mesh; Powdered, 95% 
thru 100 mesh. 

lron Free—Lump, approx. 242’; Ground, thru 8 mesh. 


SODIUM SILICATE 
Solutions: from 38°—60° Baumé 
Appearance: Opalescent to clear 


Wt. Ratio (Na, O to SiO.) 
from 1:2.00—1:3.40 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Sales and Technical Service Offices: Albany * Atlanta * Baltimore * Birmingh * Bost 
Bridgeport * Buffalo * Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver * Detroit * Houston 
Kansas City * LosAngeles * Minneapolis * NewYork * Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh 
Providence * San Francisco * Seattle * St. Lovis * Wenatchee * Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 


In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal * Toronto * Vancouver 
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We recently erected the 14-ft. diam. by 45-ft. sulphite 
digester shown above and at the right at a pulp mill in 


New York. It is of riveted construction. We also build 
sulphate and sulphite digesters of all-welded construction. 
Tanks and steel plate used in manufacturing processes 
at sulphite pulp mills often require corrosion-resistant 
alloys. We can furnish them with special linings when 
mill conditions require it. All three of our plants have 
facilities for x-raying and stress-relieving vessels in ac- 
cordance with code requirements. 


Whatever your steel plate work needs are, write our 
nearest office for quotations. All of the equipment we 
furnish to paper and pulp mills is designed and fabricated 
specifically for the job. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY 
PRODUCTS FOR THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


Flat-bottom tanks Steel bins 
Suction tanks Elevated tanks 
Cylindrical tanks Pressure vessels 
Diffusers Hot water tanks 


Sulphate digesters 
Sulphite digesters 
Steel smoke stacks 
Barking drums 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY 


2445 McCormick Building 

3350-165 Broadway Building 

2267 Guildhall Building 

1459 Wm. Fox Building 

Birmingham, | 1511 North 50th Street 
Atlanta, 3 2143 Healey Building 


Plants in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO and GREENVILLE, PENNA. 
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1651 Hunt Building 

5643 Clinton Drive 

.. 1653-1700 Walnut Street Building 
703 Atlantic Building 

San Francisco, |! 1217-22 Battery Street Building 
Detroit, 26 1566 Lafayette Building 


In Canada: HORTON STEEL WORKS, Limited FORT ERIE, ONT. 


Philadelph 
Washington, 4 
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pe ® AUTO TRUCK MOBILITY 
, (< we © ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS 
ia 


QUE 
Pray | © AIR-OPERATED CLUTCHES 


TVA © SAFETY HOIST BRAKES 
_ © BALANCED WEIGHT 
© SIMPLE, POWERFUL DESIGN 


TRI717 m7 = 26° «EIGHT MODELS 
E CRANEMAN’S SEAT 


‘ERATED, TRAVELED 


W ITHOUT fatigue, and all day long, one man, with an Aero-Crane, does the 
work of 4 or 5 men—gets your material onto the stockpile and out 
again at minimum cost. With the Aero-Crane one man handles 200 to 1000 Ib. loads that eat 
up the time of a yard crew. 

Designed for rapid yard work, the Aero-Crane goes anywhere a truck can go. You can travel 
it light or loaded with boom in any position. Tough-built, with anti-friction bearings through- 
out, electric welded construction, non-burn clutches, Air-controls, Aero-Crane keeps going 
free of breakdowns—pays for itself in saved man-hours. 

Built in a range of eight models. Capacities of 3,500 to 60,000 Ibs. at 12 foot radius. Diesel 
or gasoline powered. 


CATALOG 73 GIVES THE DETAILS. SEND FOR IT. 


wil CRANE & SHOVEL CO. 


608 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


SENSITIZED 





POWER 














POSITIVE CAM 
PLATE OPERATED 
WEB TENSION BY SPANNER WRENCH 


CAM OPERATED 
LEVER 
CAM PLATE 


DIRECTION 


SPRING TO 
HOLD LOCKING 
eae KEYS 
PAPER CORE TUBING OR 
SOLID METAL. 


ONE (OF TWO) 
RETAINER SET SCREW we gaan (PAT. APPLIED FOR) 


The Collette Winder Shaft—tvee p 


@ Steel keys lock core firmly on shaft 
@ Increase in tension raises locking pressure 
@ Body made of magnesium tube for lightness 
@ Weight is about one half pound per face inch 
@ Particularly popular for 3” |. D. cores 
@ Ideal for drum winders and slitters 


@ Can be used effectively on most shaft winders 


@ Suited for both winding and unwinding operations 


@ No collars, wedges or other loose pieces 
@ Winds hard, uniform rolls; no distorted cores 
@ Speeds assembly of cores, reduces worker fatigue 


@ Cost is reasonable and commensurate with quality 





WRITE FOR DIMENSIONAL DATA SHEET 


ws UNION MACHINE COMPANY wy 


FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 
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A REFINER 3 
| not just a cutter 





tstandingly 
FICIENT and 


Exceptionally versatile in its smooth power, the 
new, improved Sprout-Waldron 36-2 Refiner 


J 
( is capable of all operations from a straight de- 
| 4 ' fiberizing program to the actual refining of 
y) 


already processed fibers for fine papers. 





Consultants first . . . then Manufacturers 


IPROUT-WALDRON & CO. 


Manufacturing Engineers 
NCY PENNSYLVANIA 





> 
- PROBLEMS 
? | 


Get Sprout - Wal - 
dron’s advice. Our 
engineering know-how) 


gained through years of ex-| 
perience with the pulp and paper 
industry can help you. { 


How much does it cost 
to make a Pump? 


It costs a lot of money to make any 
pump—especially if you want to be a 
leader, not a follower, and to build a 
pump so efficient, so dependable that it 


will be second to none. 


You pay the expense of maintaining 
laboratories for product 


well-staffed 

--. investigation and research—for contin- 
vous search for high efficiencies, better 
the thorough 


applications—and for 
testing of your finished product. 


You pay the expense of providing 
production facilities and techniques; 
you pay for new materials, new meth- 
ods which, with the cost-reducing 
benefits of mass production, assure 
your customers of greatest satisfaction. 


Finally, you've the problem of making 
it easy for your customers to reach you 
for sales, service and consultation; you 
must network the country with distri- 
bution centers manned by experts. 


Yes, all this costs a lot of money. 
No wonder, then, that there are so few 
pump manufacturers with this valued 
background. Among them, Fairbanks- 
Morse is an unquestioned leader in all 
phases of liquid-moving service .. . 
For all pumping problems, first see your 


Fairbanks-Morse dealer or call at the 
nearest Fairbanks-Morse branch office. 
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COLUMBIA 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
FIFTH AVENUE at BELLEFIELD + PITTSBURGH 13, PA 


CHICAG® «+ BOSTON ¢ 8ST. LOUIS * PITTSBURGH * NEW YORK ¢ CINCINNATI +¢ CLEVELAND 
PHILADELPHIA « MINNEAPOLIS ¢ CHARLOTTE ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 
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BECCO SALES CORPORATION 


AGENTS FOR BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
20 Sawyer Avenue, Buffalo 7, N. Y. 


Paul dite fia 
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“As One User to Another” 


MIDWEST Talks About 
PIPE WELDING FITTINGS 


When you buy Midwest Welding Fittings, you get the same 
fittings that we use by the thousands in our own shop fabrication 
and field erection. So we can talk about pipe welding fittings 
“as one user to another.” 


We know that Midwest Welding Fittings save time in pre- 
fabricating piping...and in erecting piping in the field. Their 
sound design, dimensional accuracy and uniformity are features 
which are of definite help in making the job easier ... in saving 
time and money ... in providing better piping. 

We know that the large variety of Midwest Fittings is another 
time and money saver ... in addition to improving piping practice. 
We have reference to such Midwest developments as reducing 
elbows, “long tangent” elbows, shaped nipples, etc. See Bulletin 
WF-41 for complete information. 


MIDWEST PIPING & SUPPLY Co., Inc. 
Main Offices: 1450 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Mo. 
Sales Offices: New York 7—30 Church St. © Chicago 3—645 Marquette Bidg. @ Los 


Angeles 33—520 Anderson St. © Houston 2—229 Shell Bidg. @ Tulsa 3—533 Mayo Bldg. 
®@ Atianta 3—Red Rock Bidg. ® South Boston 27 —426 First St. @ Distributors in Many Cities 


= a ee aes 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 





A PERMANENT 
NEW PART OF 


PICTURE... 





PAREZ RESIN 607 


GREAT many household items are now being 

made of paper because of the advantage of 

wet strength imparted to paper by PAREZ Resin 607. 
Durable wet-strength paper tablecloths and nap- 
kins...disposable sheets and pillow cases... towels 
.-- handkerchiefs ... window shades and drapes... 
these are only a few of the interesting possibilities in 
a new market being opened to paper manufacturers 
with wet-strength paper. For PAREZ Resin 607 
provides not only high wet strength, but increased 
dry strength and fold endurance. Papers remain 


strong and difficult to tear even when soaking wet. 


They can also be handled many times without 
damage. Such qualities suggest many new uses for 
paper in the home, both as decorative and utili- 
tarian items. 

Improved wet and dry strength can be imparted 
to any type of paper from paperboard to fine tissue 
by PAREZ Resin 607. It is added during the regular 
paper manufacturing process efficiently and easily 
through use of Cyanamid’s own procedure. Our 
technical service representatives will be glad to 
work with you. 

WHEN PERFORMANCE COUNTS...CALL ON CYANAMID 


AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 











Industrial Chemicals Déviston 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA - NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Boston, Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Baltimore, Md.; Charlotte, N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Chicago, Ill.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; Detroit, Mich.; St. Louis, Mo.; Azusa, Calif.; Seattle, Wash. In Canada: 
Dillons Chemical Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 

**Trade-mark of American Cyanamid Company covering its synthetic resins for use by the pa industry. The processes 


under which PAREZ is applied in the production of wet-strength paper are covered by U. S. Patents Nos. 2,291,079, 
2,291,080 and 2,345,543 and U. S. Patent Application Serial No. 453,032. 








Santa Is Back 


CHRISTMASTIME has become a perennial that has bloomed 
around the earth each year since its beginning in Bethlehem. In 
times of prosperity or adversity, the beauty of Christmas and what 
it brought to the earth has cheered the hearts of people 
everywhere. 

But the jolly big man in the red suit and whiskers is a tradition 
that typifies prosperity—he always comes loaded with gifts. This 
year Santa is really back again bringing to a close the first full 
year since the end of the waf, and there is early evidence that his 
load of giving will reach a new high. 

There are still many hurts that have not yet healed; many 
sorrows that have not given way completely to consolation. Then 
amid the cheer of the Holiday Season let us try to remember that 
Christmas is a time not only for giving gifts, but for spreading 
loving-kindness. And during those busy, merry days, let us pause 
in adoration for the real thought of Christmas and join that 
chorus of “hosannas” which grows stronger with each passing year: 
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A new view of the Deferiet plant looking across the Black River. At the right is the 


>>> AN EPOCHAL EVENT in the 
history of the St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany was the dinner given October 
24 at the St. Regis Inn, Deferiet, New 
York. This occasion was in reality an 
anniversary, for it was forty-five years 
ago that the Deferiet plant, the first 
operating unit of the St. Regis organ- 
ization was established. The original 
plant represented an investment of 
$2,000,000. 

Another reason for recording this 
dinner is because it honored fifty-six 
employees of the company’s mills at 
Carthage, Deferiet, Harrisville, Her- 
rings, Norfolk, Oswego, and Water- 
town, New York. Roy K. Ferguson, 
president of the St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany, attended the dinner and pre- 
sented 25-year pins to this group of 
loyal people. y 

But the reason for this occasion 
which thrilled all members of the St. 


Regis organization—newcomers as well 


#ReRBS wines 


R. K, Ferguson, president of St. Regis 
Paper Company 
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new No. 6 paper machine building 


as old-timers—was the completion of 
the first stage of a $6,000,000 expan- 
sion program at the Deferiet plant 
which has enabled the company to 
boost its paper producing capacity at 
the mill more than one-third. 

At the testimonial dinner, Mr. Fer- 
guson said that the installation of a 
218-inch fourdrinier paper machine— 
one of the largest in the industry— 
has lifted the pulp and paper mill’s 
annual production capacity from 80,- 
000 to 110,000 tons. 

The No. 6 machine, as the newly 
installed unit is known, was built by 
Bagley & Sewall Company, and, as its 
name implies, brings the number of 
machines now producing paper at De- 
feriet to six. It has a maximum s 
of 1,100 feet per minute, with a trim 
of 204 inches. 

Additional installations under the 
current program at Deferiet include 
a battery of the latest type Roberts 
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grinders, construction of a new power 
plant and electrical distribution sys- 
tem, as well as a new wood-handling 
building. 

One of the main features in the 
sulphite mill expansion has been the 
installation of a new 14 x 45-foot di- 
gester fed by a new three-unit belt 
conveyor system. This digester has 
made available a total of four units 
which permit fully flexible pulping 
operations. In the groundwood mill, 
the work of replacing the battery of 
two-pocket grinders with the latest 
type Roberts grinders is nearing 
completion. 

Now that the Deferiet plant has 
been built into one of the industry’s 
largest and most closely integrated 
mills, the company will use any one 
or a combination of several local 
woods. Timberlands owned by St. 
Regis in New York State and New 
England total 350,000 acres. In Can- 
ada, the company owns more than 
200,000 acres and controls another 
100,000 acres under Crown leases. 

The augmented and integrated wood 
supply, pulp and papermaking capacity 
will be used in the production of mag- 
azine and printing papers, made from 
peroxide-bleached groundwood pulp, 
giving good capacity and smoothness, 
and from long-fibered sulphite pulp 
which provides added strength. 

The peroxide-bleached groundwood 
pulp that will be used in these papers 
is a new development which repre- 
sents a great step in the perfection of 
an ideal base pulp for this class of 
printing papers. This process was de- 
veloped during seven years of research 
by DuPont scientists and was adapted 
to large volume production for the 
first time in collaboration with St. 
Regis paper technicians. 

The excellent printing characteris- 
tics of the lightweight bleached 
groundwood paper permit the use of 
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The new No. 6 paper machine which was placed in operation recently. It is calculated 
that this machine will increase the output of the Deferiet plant by 37'2 per cent 


this stock to replace other types, used 
for rotogravure, book magazine, cat- 
alogue and directory printings, as well 
as for mimeo, tablet and communica- 
tions forms. Other advantages of 
this type of paper are brightness, 
cleanliness, capacity, and absorbency. 
Looking back over nearly a half- 
century of the company’s progress, 
Mr. Ferguson told employees that since 
completion of the original $2,000,000 
project at Deferiet in October, 1901, 
production capacity at that mill has 
been stepped up from a daily average 
of 90 tons to the present 350 tons. 
“Fostered by devoted service,” Mr. 
Ferguson said, “the St. Regis organ- 
ization has grown in size, scope of 
operations, and industrial prestige 
until it is now one of the world’s lead- 
ing producers of pulp, paper, multi- 
wall bags and laminated plastics. With 
forest tracts, pulp and paper mills, 


An aerial view of the entire Deferiet plant of St. Regis Paper Company 
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and a score of converting plants spread 
across the continent from Oswego to 
Tacoma, from Deferiet to Pensacola, 
from Montreal to Vancouver, together 
with extensive bag manufacturing in- 
terests in South America, Europe, Aus- 
tralia, and the Far East, we have car- 
ried the manufacture, conversion and 
sale of wood cellulose products to the 
four corners of the earth.” 


To help carry on this long-range 
expansion program, St. Regis stock- 
holders have approved changes in the 
company’s financial structure designed 
to increase the authorized capital stock 
through the issue of 250,000 shares 
of new first preferred stock, par value 
$100. This action increased the au- 
thorized capital of the company to 
$72,027,070. 

In June, of this year, St. Regis ac- 
quired the Florida Pulp and and Paper 
Company, Pensacola, Florida, and ob- 
tained an equity in the Alabama Pulp 
and Paper Company (Atmore, Ala- 
bama), adjacent thereto, marking the 
company’s entry into the kraft pulp 
and paper industry in the South. 

In Trenton, New Jersey, site of the 
Panelyte plastics division, a $2,000,- 
000 building program made possible 
the addition of more floor space and 
a modern fabricating plant. 

Within the past year, St. Regis pur- 
chased from Time Inc., the Bryant 
Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan; the Hennepin Paper Company, 
Little Falls, Minnesota; and the Maine 
Seaboard Paper Company, Bucksport, 
Main (Cf. P.I. and P.W. Oct. 1946). 
Previous to acquiring these mills, St. 
Regis had operated them for Time 
Inc. under managerial arrangements. 

Other purchases by the company 
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"SER FACIAL TISSUES FOR] 
AUTO WINDSHIELDS 


NOTE: A leading chain of service stations is using ) 
paper polishing cloths in place of cotton rags. 
Specially-treated tissues that leave no lint are being used 
to polish automobile windshields. Because of added 
tensile and folding strength, these soft paper polishing 
cloths can stand up under punishment until fully satu- 
| rated; take the place of two or three ordinary paper 
towels. Paper “wipe” is equally serviceable, wet or dry. 
Costs less than cloth, and requires less storage space. 








This new development in paper-making is fully de- 
scribed in a 12-page book entitled “Windshield Wiping 
Service” which is yours for the asking. 


Paper dust cloths... paper dish rags... paper sheets and 
pillow cases... New uses for paper calling for new 
standards of lightness and toughness, new standards 
of quality in performance. New responsibilities—new 
opportunities for the Pulp and Paper Industry. 


The Puseyjones Organization is now devoting itself com- 
pletely to the design and construction of Paper-Mak- 
ing Machinery built to new high standards of speed and 
efficiency, and to the modernization of existing machines. 


Among the new machines under construction by 
Puseyjones are three of the largest and fastest Fourdri- 
nier Machines, one for book and high grade printing 
papers, one for white paper for bags, and one for Kraft 
liner board; also one Cylinder machine of record size and 
speed for the manufacture of floor covering felt. Other 
machines are under construction for the manufacture 
of M. G. Kraft specialties, facial tissues, and high grade 
bristols. . 


Puseyjones Engineers will welcome the opportunity to 
work with you in solving production problems. 


THE PUSEY AND JONES CORPORATION 
Established 1848. Builders of Paper-Making Machinery 
Wiimington 99, Delaware, U. S. A. 
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The chemical unit in the modern research-develooment laboratory of the Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation. This is the largest single unit in the new laboratory 


during the past year include the 
Nashua River Paper Company, East 
Pepperell, Massachusetts; and _ the 
Watab Paper Company, Sartell, Min- 
nesota. 


Speaking before the Rotary Club in 
Pensacola, Florida on November 12, 
President Roy K. Ferguson outlined 
the vast resources of the South. He 
also expanded upon the company’s 
prospects for the manufacture of mul- 
tiwall paper bags, made possible 
through a planned program of expan- 
sion at the Florida properties. Mr. 
Ferguson, accompanied by the com- 
pany’s executive staff from New York, 
spoke before the Rotarians in connec- 
tion with the first official visit of St. 
Regis representatives following the 
merger of St. Regis and Florida Pulp 
and Paper Company interests. In 
perspective, Mr. Ferguson said, as part 
of his address: 


“This new consolidation of opera- 
tions between the Florida Pulp and 
Paper Company and the St. Regis 
Paper Company is in no sense a mere 
piece of financial or promotional en- 
gineering. On the contrary, it is a 
straight, realistic step in the joining 
of management, facilities for the pro- 
duction and conversion of kraft paper, 
and other resources which will unques- 
tionably strengthen both organiza- 
tions. 


“It seems to me not mere sentiment 
that makes us all rejoice in this further 
knitting of industrial ties between the 
North and South . . . We need what 
you have in the way of abundant for- 
ests and productive facilities, while 
you will profit by the wider range and 
scope of the markets we bring to you. 
It is such tie-ups, so productive for 
both partners, that help knit our whole 
national economy into a more consol- 
idated, more effective American civil- 
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ization. So the kind of industrial 
treaty we have signed here spells prog- 
ress for everybody concerned, and if 
there is a place for sentiment in it, 
it is at least a broadly based kind of 
patriotic sentiment of which we need 
never be ashamed. For such inter- 
sectional alliances go a long way, to- 
ward building one America, as the 
United Nations is trying, in the face 
of vaster difficulties and misunder- 
standings than ever separated our 
South and North, to build one world.” 
e 
K-C CONVERTS OLD NEENAH 


MILL INTO RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT LABORATORY 


One of the most outstanding ex- 
amples of modernization in the paper 
industry is the conversion of the old 
Neenah (Wis.) mill into a modern 
research and development laboratory 
by the Kimberly-Clark Corporation. 

This new center of product control, 
manned by a staff of experts, will co- 
ordinate the work of all divisions and 
maintain a standard of production 
with the absolute minimum of varia- 
tion. The new laboratory, however, 
is not the company’s entire technical 
operation. Day-to-day application of 
testing is carried on in the company’s 
various mills. 

When in full operation, the facil- 
ities of this new laboratory will pro- 
vide a centralized location for 160 sci- 
entists, research and development 
personnel. 

The laboratory unit, which com- 
prises 66,000 square feet, has been only 
about half improved to date. The 
largest single area in the plant is the 
chemical laboratory. 

Not completely finished, the first 
floor is one of the six separate areas, 
and houses mostly labs and storage 
rooms. 
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The second floor accommodates an 
essential pilot plant. Here also is lo- 
cated the technical library, conference 
room, and creped wadding customer 
acceptance laboratory. 

On the third floor are the physics 
research rooms, chemical development 
rooms, printing laboratory, routine 
testing rooms, medical development 
sections and general offices. 

Although the other 50 per cent of 
the mill proper has not been improved, 
the area is in use. 

Throughout the finished areas, the 
most modern materials have been used 
and the finest equipment installed. 
The flooring is of asphalt tile in gray 
and tan; the walls are fire resistant 
Transite board. Recessed fluorescent 
lighting has been installed in most of 
the areas. All of the interior finishing 
is in modern blondined oak and nat- 
ural birch. About 1,000 sprinkler 
heads protect the building against fire. 

On November 1, the company held 
open house and employees were taken 
on a tour of the laboratory—company 
officials went through it shortly be- 
fore that. 


Heading the new unit is H. A. 
Rothschild, technical director, with J. 
B. Catlin, assistant technical director. 
Constituting the development staff 
are: L.C. Fleck, pulp; J. J. Shipman, 
paper; J. C. Bletzinger, crepe wadding 
finishing; E. H. Voigtman, creped 
wadding manufacture; K. A. Craig, 
plastic. 

Immediately following V-J Day, 
Kimberly-Clark went about its recon- 
version by starting off with this new 
housing for research and development. 
The new quarters for its technical con- 
trol operations marked the company’s 
change-over from war work to peace- 
time production. 


+ 
PARKER-YOUNG MILLS ARE 
ACQUIRED BY MARCALUS CO. 


Purchase of the Parker-Young 
Company, Lincoln, New Hampshire, 
together with its pulp and paper mills 
in Lincoln and Livermore Falls, by the 
Marcalus Manufacturing Company, 
East Paterson, New Jersey, has been 
announced. 

For the present, business will be 
carried on as usual, and complete liqui- 
dation of the Parker-Young Company 
will not be carried out immediately 
since it has larger property holdings 
in New Hampshire. The Marcalus 
company has agreed to serve the reg- 
ular customers of the Parker-Young 
organization under a plan based on 
percentage of output. 

Other operations of the Marcalus 
company are located in New Jersey, 
Chicago, and California. 
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THIS VALVE DESIGNED 
. for the 
PAPER AND PULP INDUSTRY 


Hammel-Dahl Steel SPLIT-LAP Flange 
Construction has the following advantages: 


. Stronger, denser, stress free valve body castings 
are obtained by uniform wall thickness. 


2. Bodies can be fabricated of any type Stainless 
Steel as well as any alloy that can be cast. 


3. Barstock bonnets and blind head flanges are 
Standard construction. 


4. Simplifies piping, as Van Stone split-lap type 
flange can be rotated to match bolt holes in pre- 
fabricated piping. 

- Body wall thickness is 600# A. S. A. Standard, but 
interchangeable flanges of 150#, 300# or 600# 
are supplied. 

. Stock valves have 300# A. S. A. Standard face to 
face dimensions. 

. ALLSTEEL Superstructure Standard construction, 
of course. 





Types 304 and 316 


STAINLESS STEEL VALVES 
are available for immediate 
shipment from our stock. 
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A.P.P.A. COMMENT ON 
EXPRESSION FROM OVERALL 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE (OPA) 


PRICES DECONTROLLED—WOOD-PULP SUBSIDIES ENDED 


@ A presidential decree on November 9 removed price control from pulp, 
paper and paperboard. Since that date, many price adjustments have been 
announced, and more will follow. Any prognostications on this subject would 
be highly speculative. It is inevitable, of course, that industry will return to 
@ normal state of activity. With this confidence is the hope that the way will 
not be too rugged. A close co-ordination of all organization is more vital 
now than at any time, and it is believed all mills in the industry will stand by 
in this crisis and support any measures proposed to bring all of its activities 
back to a basis of sound economy. 

Simultaneously with price decontrol, the RFC terminated wood-pulp sub- 
sidies. The following pulp prices have been received as this issue closes. 
Prices are nominal; they are ex dock and f.o.b. pulp mills. (See Current Market 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Commenting on 
the price situation, E. W. Tinker, 
executive secretary of the Amer- 
ican Paper and Pulp Association, 
sent a letter to paper and pulp 
manufacturers under date of No- 
vember 12, 1946. His letter is re- 
produced here. 











With pulpwood, pulp, paper and 


paper products free from price con- 
trols, the responsibility is placed upon 
the individual units without the in- 
dustry to determine policies that will 
stand the test of time. It is to be 
hoped that in establishing these pol- 
icies appropriate consideration will be 
given to their effect on the national 
economy and on the industry. 

I am quoting below from a letter, 
dated October 30, which was trans- 
mitted to the Office of Price Admin- 
istration by the Overall OPA Advis- 
ory Committee for Pulp, Paper and 
Paper Products: 


“* * % * © * One question remains: 
would the pulp, paper and paperboard 
industry, if given free rein, take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity and charge 
‘what the traffic would bear’ irrespec- 
tive of the relation of the prices of its 
commodities to those of other indus- 
tries or to a reasonable profit? Fear or 
suspicion that decontrol might leave 
the consumer at the mercy of a 
rapacious industry must be in the final 
analysis the only reason for failure to 
order immediate decontrol. 

“We are sincerely and most earn- 
estly of the opinion that any such fear 
or suspicion is groundless. We do not 
say that, in an industry comprising 
over 700 mills, large, medium sized 
and small, a producer would never be 
tempted to and would not take advan- 
tage of a buyer’s importunities and sell 
a particular order or even a series of 
orders at unreasonably high prices. 
But we are convinced that any such 
action would be a rare exception—so 
rare that it would have no real import 
in the general picture. We are con- 
vinced that the great majority of the 
producers would follow no such course. 
They would welcome the opportunity 
to restore an orderly production sched- 
ule and in doing so would establish an 
industry pattern which none could 
safely ignore. This would mean the 
resumption of production of the low 
end items to the benefit of the user of 
the industry’s products. We can never 
over-emphasize that, as a service in- 
dustry, the most effective service the 
industry can render its customers is 
to give them the lowest priced product 
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Foreign bleached sulphite 
Domestic bleached suphite 


Kraft, standard prime Swedish 
Kraft, bleached, foreign 

Kraft, No. 1 domestic unbleached 
Kraft, southern, delivered 


Sulphite screenings, domestic 
Sulphate screenings, domestic 





Quotations in this issue for many other new prices.) 


Foreign unbleached sulphite, prime strong 
Foreign easy bleaching sulphite, prime 
Domestic unbleached sulphite, No. 1 strong 


Kraft, bleached, domestic... ., .... 6-0 sec eee eeeeneees 100.00 to 


Seda, bleached, No. 1, delivered paper mills 


Per ton 
$105.00 to $120.00 
105.00 to 115.00 
90.00 to 95.00 
95.00 to 100.00 
85.00 to 95.00 
90.00 to 95.00 
105.00 to 110.00 
90.00 to 95.00 
85.00 to 90.00 
110.00 
50.00 to 55.00 
45.00 to 50.00 
95.00 to 100.00 








which will adequately serve their 
needs. Intelligent selfishness dictates 
that any industry shall satisfy its cus- 
tomers and our industry is not so un- 
intelligent that it cannot and will not 
recognize the way to its own best 
interests.” 


The pulp and paper industry, as one 
of the major industries of the country, 
can, I think, in the main be depended 
upon not to take advantage of a sit- 
uation which at best will be of tem- 
porary character. The considered and 
judicial statement of the Overall OPA 
Advisory Committee, with the demise 
of OPA, now means little in official 
circles. However, there is no doubt 
that the actions of the new Congress 
will be influenced to a considerable de- 
gree by public opinion which in turn 
will reflect the viewpoint of consumers 
towards price movements, particularly 
in major industries. 

Sf 
LOOKING AT THE NATION’S 
PULPWOOD SUPPLY 





This article was released No- 
vember 18, 1946, by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 








>>> PULPWOOD PROCURE- 
MENT for the country as a whole, 
both domestic and imported, is at a 
higher level than ever before, and 
there is every indication that receipts 


for the full year, barring interruptions 
of a serious and widespread nature, 
will reach a record figure of approxi- 
mately 18.5 million cords. 

Virtually all of the nation’s paper 
mills, except a few in the Pacific 
Northwest, report adequate supplies 
of pulpwood on hand to carry them 
through the winter months at full ca- 
pacity production, according to the 
November Industry Report on Pulp 
and Paper Production, prepared by the 
Pulp and Paper Unit, Office of Do- 
mestic Commerce. 


Following is a summary of the cur- 
rent position of the pulp and paper 
industry: 

Wood pulp—The high level of do- 
mestic wood pulp production con- 
tinued to be maintained through 
October. The rate of increase over 
1945, which has accelerated slightly 
during the past three months, gives 
reasonable assurance that production 
for the full year 1946 will approxi- 
mate the 1014 million tons mentioned 
in the October industry report. 
Whether this figure—the highest on 
record apart from the year 1942—is 
definitely reached or not, production 
in 1946 represents a noteworthy effort 
on the part of the pulp industry to 
supply the unusual and sustained raw 
material requirements of the nation’s 
paper and paperboard manufacturers. 


Waste paper—The market for waste- 
paper continues firm with virtually 
all grades in strong demand as mills 
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endeavor further to strengthen their 
inventories against the usual seasonal 
decline in collections and the increas- 
ing possibilities of inadequate supplies 
of wood pulp. 

Field observers of the Department 
of Commerce report a fairly satisfac- 
tory wastepaper situation with collec- 
tions remaining on the same high level 
as that of the past several months. 
Some items, in particular the higher 
grades, are in limited supply and news 
stock, despite the recent increase of 
newsprint consumption in important 
centers such as New York City, is 
in barely sufficient supply to meet the 
demand. Receipts of wastepaper for 
the nine months of 1946 were 7 per 
cent larger than for the comparable 
period of 1945. 


Manufacturers—Although mills in 
all parts of the country are reported 
operating at capacity, paper produc- 
tion is still lagging behind consump- 
tion requirements, and shortages in 
some grades such as kraft wrapping 
paper, are worse than in August. Total 
paper and board production during 
September was below the August fig- 
ure because of three fewer working 
days in September. Daily average pro- 
duction in September was 66,593 tons 
as compared with 62,404 tons in 
August. 


" Newsprint—The newsprint supply 
situation remains tight. Since Jan- 
uary 1, considerable production ca- 
pacity has been shifted from newsprint 
to other types of paper. It is estimated 
that by January 1, 1947, about 168,- 
000 tons of capacity will have been 
thus shifted from newsprint produc- 
tion. New production scheduled in 
the United States will not be in a 
position to make good this loss much 
before the end of 1947. While Cana- 
dian production in 1947 may be ex- 
panded, the United Kingdom can be 
expected to take an additional 100,000 
long tons of newsprint from North 
American mills during 1947. North 
American newsprint production dur- 
ing September dropped 12 per cent 
below the August volume because of 
the fewer working days, but was 18 
per cent higher than the output for 
September, 1945. North American 
production for the first nine months 
of 1946 exceeded that of the corre- 
sponding period of 1945 by 24 per 
cent, due chiefly to increased activity 
of Canadian mills. 

Newsprint consumption in the 
United States continues high. Esti- 
mates for September show a rise of 3 
per cent over August and of 26 per 
cent over September, 1945. Con- 
sumption during the first nine months 
of 1946 is estimated at 3,188,000 tons, 
an increase of 690,000 tons (or 28 
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per cent) over the corresponding 
month last year. Publishers’ stocks 
dropped about 2 per cent in volume 
during September, and at the end of 
the month were only 4 per cent lower 
in volume than at the end of Septem- 
ber, 1945. Owing to the higher rate 
of consumption this year, stocks held 
by the publishers at the end of Sep- 
tember represented only 34 days sup- 
ply, compared with 37 days supply at 
the end of August and 44 days sup- 
ply at the end of September, 1945. 


Groundwood printing, book and fine 
papers—Requirements for these papers 
continue to run ahead of available sup- 
plies. The shortage is particularly 
acute for book papers and for all types 
of the cheaper grades. Mills are thirty 
to sixty days behind on deliveries 
while jobbers’ stocks consist chiefly 
of slow moving items. Production 
during September was 15 to 30 per 
cent above that of September, 1945. 
As compared with August, however, 
the output of groundwood and fine 
papers declined 10 per cent, and book 
papers 6 per cent, because of the fewer 
working days. 


Coarse papers—The demand for 
coarse papers continues heavy, and the 
supply during October was shorter 
than in the previous month. Dealers 
in some sections of the country have 
exhausted their supply of kraft paper. 
Production of coarse papers in Sep- 
tember, 1946, was 17,639 tons less 
than in August, because of three less 
working days, but the daily average 
production for September was 9,283 
tons compared with 8,905 tons in 
August. 

+ 
SEVENTEEN NATIONS TO 
PARTICIPATE IN TARIFF 
REDUCTION NEGOTIATIONS 


Seventeen nations will actively be- 
gin multilateral tariff reduction nego- 
tiations at Geneva, Switzerland, April 
8. This was decided at the London 
conference of the Preliminary Com- 
mission to formulate plans for a 
United Nations social and economic 
organization. Before the international 
trade organization is set up, however, 
it is planned for the seventeen nations 
which have accepted the United States 
offer to participate in tariff negotia- 
tions to secure separate authority from 
their heads of state to conclude such 
negotiations. 

This procedure has been anticipated 
by the United States State Department 
which has issued a list of several thou- 
sand items on which it is willing to 
negotiate tariff reductions. This list 
includes practically every grade of 
paper, sulphite and kraft wrapping be- 
ing omitted for the time, as the prin- 


cipal suppliers of these grades are not 
participating in the present confer- 
ences. 

American industry has until De- 
cember 21 to file briefs in objection 
to the duty cut proposals, and oral 
hearings will start at Washington Jan. 
13. The April 8 international con- 
ference will conclude the program. 

The Preliminary Commission con- 
cluded its sessions at London Novem- 
ber 26 with the announcement of the 
further plans as indicated. 


Sd 
BRITISH PAPER NOTES 
(October, 1946) 

>D>P As anticipated the stepping up 
of the paper quotas to the periodicals 
and trade journals during the new li- 
cense period has presented a real prob- 
lem to British paper producers. It is 
expected that there will be slightly 
increased production of mechanical 
papers, and with the receipt of fair 
quantities of esparto grass from Af- 
rica, the amount of esparto papers 
available will be slightly higher. The 
esparto papers are in fact the main 
hope of general paper consumers at the 
moment. Unfortunately there is one 
drawback to the use of this grass; 
the cost of the raw material is so high 
and with control prices for the finished 
paper as they are it is possible that 
papermakers are reluctant to use 
esparto. 

It would appear that the possible 
increased production of mechanical 
and esparto paper will be insufficient 
to cover the extra tonnage required 
since a fairly large proportion of the 
publications and trade journals do not 
use mechanical or esparto grades but 
are mostly printed on the coated or 
wood qualities. Added to this, certain 
factors such as poor quality coal and 
lack of machinery or replacements for 
old machinery are tending toward a 
lowering of production. Consequently 
it has come as a shock to the paper 
merchants to be informed that their 
supplies of general printing and writ- 
ing papers will be cut by 10 to 20 
per cent during the next four months. 
Also, news has been received from at 
least one large producer that greater 
efforts are to be made to increase 
exports. 

Despite the fact that exports of pa- 
per and boards have steadily mounted 
during the earlier months of this year 
there would appear to be a certain 
uneasiness on the part of the British 
papermakers concerning these exports. 
The announcement by Cabinet Min- 
ister that exports generally during the 
third quarter of this year have reached 
110 per cent of prewar is not alto- 
gether surprising when dealing with 
a commodity starved’ world. This 
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BLACK LIQUOR 


EVAPORATOR SERVICE 


with 


Timken 5% Nickel Alloy 


Steel Seamless Tubes 


For the more severe (concentrated) effects in 
black liquor evaporator service a recent Timken 
survey and analysis showed that Timken 5% 
nickel steel has established a record average 
of 4 times the service usually received from 
carbon steels lasting only eight to twelve months. 


In addition to increasing tube life an average of 
four times over, Timken 5% nickel alloy steel 
seamless tubes assure longer service from the 
tube sheets themselves — thus decreasing evap- 
orator down time losses as well as replacement 
costs considerably. 


Manufacturers of black liquor evaporators and 
mill maintenance and replacement engineers 
can profit greatly by calling on Timken special- 
ists for specific recommendations—for no other 
steel producer has such a background of re- 
search knowledge and experience of high tem- 
perature applications. And no other can offer 
such a wide choice of steels of such uniform- 
ly high quality for specific high temperature 
problems. Only the most precise production 
control practices known to the steel industry 
through every step of every operation from 
melting the steel to the finished tubing, and 
all within the one organization can achieve 
these results. 


Get our recommendations — write Steel and 
Tube Division, The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 


» YEARS AHEAD — THROUG 


SPECIALISTS in hot rolled and cold finished Alloy Steels Bars 
for forging and machining applications, as well as a complete range 


of Stainless, Graphitic and Standard Tool Steel analyses. Also Alloy _ 


and Stainless Seamless Steel Tubing for mechanical and pressure 
tube applications. 
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supposedly healthy state of affairs does 
not apply to the paper trade which 
for September, the second month in 
succession, disclosed a drop in exports. 


The present volume of exports will 
not be easy to maintain as world pro- 
duction moves towards more equitable 
consumption. This seems to be the 
opinion held by North America, other- 
wise Sir Walter Layton, chairman of 
the rationing committee of the News- 
print Supply Company, would not 
have such an optimistic report to offer. 
According to this authority Canada 
and Newfoundland will increase ex- 
ports of newsprint to Britain from 
50,000 long tons at the present time to 
150,000 long tons and he expressed the 
hope that by 1950 North American 
exports would reach the prewar figure 
of 450,000 tons (actually according to 
the Board of Trade Returns this fig- 
ure was 325,069 tons). 

Although it appears impossible, 
viewing the present world conditions 
of the paper trade, for supplies to 
equal consumption within a period of 
several years, one is led to wonder by 
these efforts to peer into the future 
whether, after all; the experience of 
1920 might not be repeated. At that 
time it will be recalled the authorities 
of the trade were predicting that the 
paper boom would last another five 
years. Today the same opinion is ex- 
pressed but as far as the British paper 
trade was concerned the boom dis- 
appeared completely at the end of 
1920. It would be a brave person in- 
deed who would dare to predict that 
the present position might not be con- 
siderably altered by the end of next 
year. 

Just one report of many which have 
recently been published is worthy of 


more than a moments reflection. Cana- 
dian production of newsprint dur- 
ing August this year was 370,676 
tons, an increase of 56.4 per cent over 
August 1939, and within the next 
two or three years Canadian mills ex- 
pect to increase production by 250,- 
000 tons annually if demand remains 
stable. 

Yet we recollect that just before 
the war the British paper trade was 
very much concerned by the decision 
on the part of the Scandinavian pulp 
makers to reduce pulp production by 
25 per cent in order to bring paper 
production down to the then esti- 
mated demand. At the moment the 
Scandinavian mills are providing the 
British paper trade with 50 per cent 
of three-quarters of the prewar 
amount. 

Sir Walter Layton mentions that 
the prewar consumption of newsprint 
in Great Britain was 1,250,000 tons, 
and he considers that two million tons 
will eventually be needed to meet pres- 
ent increased demand or in other words 
the potential demand is 62'% per cent 
above prewar. 

It is difficult for the uninitiated to 
understand these estimates particu- 
larly in view of the fact that prewar 
consumption covered sufficient news- 
papers to meet the nation’s need and 
these newspapers were composed of 
16 to 30 pages. Today we have to 
be contented with six pages every 
other day, therefore by the estimate 
of two million tons potential circu- 
lation may be assumed to have risen by 
several hundred per cent. This has not 
proved to be the case since newspaper 
circulation was freed on September 
25. The numbers of copies sold has 
certainly risen but probably 20 per 


cent would more than cover this ad- 
vance, and, at present, Great Britain 
is consuming about 400,000 tons of 
newsprint which with the 20 per cent 
would make only 480,000 tons. 

Our purpose in making this point 
is that when estimates of this sort are 
made by authorities and when Sir Eric 
Bowater’s recent remark is recalled 
that if newsprint sales declined by 20 
per cent newsprint would still be in 
sellers market, we suggest that it be- 
hooves the ordinary papermaker and 
merchant to study the future with the 
greatest of care. 

Meanwhile the latest Board of Trade 
returns which cover the nine months 
of this year disclose that Great Britain 
has received 216,011 tons of imported 
paper and boards compared with 803,- 
029 tons for the same period of 1938. 
Exports have reached 78,153 tons 
against 132,331 tons during January- 
September 1938, and material imports 
are quoted at 216,011 tons and 803,- 
029 tons respectively. 


5 
PLASTIC CRUISER 


Plastic from the Consolidated Water 
Power and Paper Company was used 
recently in building a 19-foot out- 
board cabin cruiser, believed to be the 
first of such size made almost wholly 
of impregnated paper. The boat was 
built by the Schneider Boat Company, 
Milwaukee, for Evinrude Motors, Mil- 
waukee division of the Outboard, Ma- 
rine and Manufacturing Company. 

The plastic is of a type used in war- 
time for aircraft. While not light- 
weight in itself, it may be used in thin 
sizes because of its strength, and can 
be used either alone or in combination 
with plywood or wood cores to give 
it greater rigidity. When used as a 


Work has been completed on the men's locker room at the West Linn, Oregon, plant of Crown Zellerbach Corvoration. An exten- 
sive modernization program at this plant is now in progress. The locker room occupies 8,700 square feet of space and contains 
735 lockers, 10 double showers and four wash fountains 
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boat deck it is given a mesh surface. 

In the Milwaukee-built cruiser, the 
cored form was used in thicknesses of 
4, inch for bottom and sides, % inch 
for bulkheads, 4% inch for the cabin 
roof, and 7% inch for the transom to 
support the motor. The entire boat 
weighs about 900 pounds, more than 
50 per cent less than a solid wood boat. 

The cruiser is said to be fully water- 
proof and does not shrink or swell. 
The only wood used was that for the 
framework. Joints are screwed and 
glued with waterproof glue. A num- 
ber of smaller boats have been built 
of plastic and are said to have proved 
highly durable. 

+4 
FINANCIAL 

Despite various advances and reces- 
sions on industrial securities due to 
the end of OPA and the coal strike, 
paper mill stocks remained steady dur- 
ing November, with little change at 
the end of the month. 

American Writing Paper Corpora- 
tion—Reports for September quarter 
a net profit of $42,305, or 11 cents a 
share, compared with $28,582, or 8 
cents a share last year. Net profit 
for first nine months of 1946 was 
$164,365 as against $108,017 a year 
ago. 

Certain-teed Products Corporation 
—Net income for nine months was 
$2,759,528 as against $694,364 for 
the same period a year ago. 

Container Corporation of America 
—Net profit for the first nine months 
of 1946 was $4,803,108 as against 
$1,301,962 for the same period in 
1945. 

Eastern Corporation—Net income 
for nine months was $2,811,756 as 
against $2,502,839 for the same period 
in 1945. 

Robert Gair Company—Net profit 
for nine months was $1,728,191 as 
against $532,932 a year ago. 

Great Northern Paper Company and 
Wholly Owned Subsidiaries—report a 
net profit for nine months of $1,607,- 
257, or $1.61 a share, compared with 
$851,707, or 85 cents a year ago. 

International Paper Company—Net 
profit for nine months ending Sep- 
tember 30, was $21,252,904 as against 
$7,283,592 for the same period in 
1945. The 1946 figures, however, in- 
clude $613,640 from cancellation of 
provisions during the first six months 
to convert foreign holdings to U. S. 
dollar equivalents. It also includes 
earnings from foreign properties. 

Kimberly-Clark Corporation—Net 
income for nine months was $2,789,- 
338 compared with $1,917,979 a year 
ago. 

Minnesota 8 Ontario Paper Com- 
pany—Nine months net income was 
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$1,125,490 as compared with $989,- 
780 a year ago. 

Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company 
—Net income for nine months was 
$707,712 as against $382,385 a year 
ago. 

Paraffine Companies, Inc.—Net sales 
of $14,472,235 reported for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, and were 46 per 
cent below the total of $26,702,794 
for the previous record breaking year. 

Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Com- 
pany—Net income for nine months 
ended September 30 was $784,622 as 
against $326,585 the previous year. 

St. Regis Paper Company—Net 
earnings for the first nine months of 
1946 were $3,914,052 as against 
$2,545,448 for the same period last 
year. 

Scott Paper Company—Nine months 
net income was $1,160,594 as against 
$1,079,905 a year ago. 

Soundview Pulp Company—Reports 
for nine months a net income of 
$1,325,138, equal to $2.52 each on 
488,250 common shares, compared 
with $613,604, or $1.06 a share last 
year. 

Sutherland Paper Company—Net 
income for nine months was $1,144,- 
762 as against $368,709 a year ago. 

Union Bag & Paper Corporation— 
Net income for nine months, was 
$3,643,599 as against $1,472,954 a 
year ago. 

United Wall Paper, Inc.—Net sales 
of the company and its domestic sub- 
sidiaries for the first fiscal quarter 
ended September 30, 1946, totaled 
$3,662,000. Net profit after taxes 
was $478,000. 

West Virginia Pulp 8 Paper Com- 
pany—Net profit for six months was 
$2,300,173 as against $1,145,873 a 
year ago. In addition to this operating 
profit, the company reports a net 
credit to surplus of $1,251,845 from 
the sale of mature timber. 


Stock Floatations and Ownership 
Changes 

The Brown Company, Berlin, New 
Hampshire, has refunded an R.F.C. 
loan of $4,257,495 through a $6,500,- 
000 loan by a group of New England 
banks on a first mortgage. The loan 
will permit the completion of an ex- 
pansion program. 

Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Nee- 
nah, Wisconsin, has registered with the 
SEC 70,000 shares of $100 par four 
per cent cumulative convertible sec- 
ond preferred stock to be offered to 
the public. Net proceeds will be 
added to the firm’s general funds and 
used to finance additional plants and 
facilities of the company and its sub- 
sidiaries, 


The Morris Paper Mills, Chicago, 


Illinois, is offering 29,126 shares of 
43¥%4% cumulative preferred and 55,- 
000 shares of common stock, with par 
value of $50 and $10° respectively 
through an underwriting’ group. The 
securities are being sold for the ac- 
count of individual holders. 

Hinsdale Paper Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Hinsdale, New Hampshire, has 
been sold by Fred R. Graham of the 
Graham Manufacturing Company, 
and associates, to Isadore Baum and 
members of Mr. Baum’s family. Mr. 
Baum says there will be no change 
in personnel or policy. 

Perkins Goodwin Company, New 
York, New York—Interests identified 
with this company have purchased 
control of the Ryegate Paper Com- 
pany, East Ryegate, Vermont. The 
mill makes groundwood specialties. 


New York Stock Exchange—Stocks 
Closing Prices 


Nov. 25 Oct. 25 
A.P.W. Products. *434-5 5 
OR cconadecxs 24 25% 
Same Preferred. 203% 20% 
Certain-teed Prod.. 17 17% 
Champion P&F Co. *23-24 24, 
Same Preferred. 110 10914 
Container Corp. .. 42% 414% 
Cont. Diamond .. 8% 94 
Crown Zellerbach. 27% 28 
Same Preferred *105—10514 106% 
Same $4 Pref..*116—122 *116—118 
Dixie Vortex .... *29-2934 31% 
De eee ae 53 
Robert Gair Co... 8% 84 
Same Preferred. 20 1944 
Gaylord Container 15 15% 
Same Preferred. *91-100 *90—100 
International Paper 46 4414 
re ee. 105 102 
imberly-Clar -. 22 2414 
McAndrews & . 
Ae *3514-37 34 
Mead Corp. ..... 21 21 
Same Preferred. 103 106 
Same 2d Pref... 47% 4614 
eee 501 51 
National Container 281 29% 
Paraffine Cos. .... *6414-66 60 
Same Preferred. *107—110 107 
Rayonier, Inc. ... 17% 1814 
Same Preferred. 341% 354 
Scott Paper ..... 47 46 
Same Preferred. 102 102 
Sutherland Paper. *4214-4314 42% 
U. S. Gypsum.... 110 107 


Same Preferred.*187-19444 197 


United Wall Paper 7 VL) 
Same Preferred. *4114—45 *44—45 
West Virginia P&P 3414 39% 


Same Preferred *110-114 *114—116 
New York Stock Exchange—Bonds 
Abitibi 5% ...... ... 


Celotex 314% ... 101% 103% 
Certain-teed Prod. 

| ER ae 
Champion P&F 

op See 103% 103 
Int. Paper $%.6.. 5.- bas 

New York Curb Exchange—Stock 

Am. Writing .... 8 1%, 
Great Northern .. 40144 4014 
Hummel Ross ... 18% 15 
ae 7 ees 94 95 
| eer 6% 1, 





*Closing Bid and Asked Prices. 
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The 210’' Bagley and Sewall Fourdrinier Machine at the New Deferiet Mill 


A 


@ The remarkable growth of the St. Regis 
Paper Company is indeed a success story. 
Congratulations are in order. 

From a modest beginning, it has become 
one of the largest manufacturers of paper 
in this country. ° 

The policies of the Company, the diversi- 
fication and quality of their products and 


HAS ITS REWARDS! 


consumer demand brought about the prob- 
lem of additional manufacturing facilities. 

The opening of the new mill at Deferiet, 
New York, equipped with a 210” Bagley 
and Sewall Fourdrinier machine, will assist 
the St. Regis Paper Company to meet these 
demands. 

The Bagley and Sewall Company is proud 
to be among those who have helped. 


BAGLEY & SEWALL 


WATERTOWN, 
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NEKOOSA-EDWARDS HOLDS 
ANNUAL SALES CONFERENCE 


For the fourteenth consecutive year 
sales representatives of the Nekoosa- 
Edwards Paper Company gathered at 
the company’s home office, Port Ed- 
wards, Wisconsin, to attend the an- 
nual sales conference held November 
19, 20 and 21. Representatives were 
in attendance from New York, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, Atlanta, and Erie. 

The conference this year was called 
the “Birthday Conference” due to the 
celebration of the tenth anniversary 
of the introduction of the water- 
marked Nekoosa line of business 
papers. First day of the conference 
was devoted to a consideration of man- 
ufacturing improvements and expan- 
sion of production facilities. The 
second day was set aside for discus- 
sions pertaining directly to merchan- 
dising, and the final day of the con- 
ference was turned over to the sales 
representatives for round-table discus- 
sions of situations occurring in their 
respective territories. 

Charles H. Reese, manager of man- 
ufacturing for the company, took 
charge of the discussions of manufac- 
turing considerations for the first day 
of the conference. The sales repre- 
sentatives were escorted through the 
company mills and properties and 
given an opportunity to view at first 
hand the improved and expanded pro- 
duction facilities of the company. Mr. 
Reese then answered questions for the 
salesmen, most of which pertained to 
the installation of new equipment in 
the mills. 

Drs. R. C. Crain and H. W. Rowe, 
of the company’s technical department, 
delivered papers at the afternoon meet- 
ings Tuesday pertaining to technical 





advancements of the company during 
the past year. 

Adam C. Remley, general sales man- 
ager, presided over the merchandising 
meetings held on the second day of 
the conference. Mr. Remley traced 
the growth of the company’s line of 
mill brand special papers and water- 
marked business papers over the past 
several years and pointed out the 
means by which the company intends 
to foster the continuation of this 
growth. 

The allotment and budget picture 
for 1947 was discussed by Carl A. 
Schiebler for fine papers and R. A. 
Love for wrapping and special papers. 
Mr. Schiebler is assistant general sales 
manager for the company, and Mr. 
Love i$ order department manager. 

Costs, prices, and profits were taken 
up in papers by N. E. Nash, assistant 
to the president; C. A. Polansky, and 
Mr. Schiebler. The advertising pro- 
gram for 1947 was explained by T. R. 
Meyer, advertising manager, who 
pointed out that direct mail and media 
advertising for the coming year would 
continue to stress a tie-in between 
consumer paper buying and printer 
planning. 

The Thursday meetings were de- 
voted to round-table discussions among 
the salesmen with Mr. Remley presid- 
ing. The meetings were brought to 
a close with remarks by John E. Alex- 
ander, company president and general 
manager, and a finale by Mr. Remley. 

On Monday evening, the sales rep- 
resentatives honored their chief, Adam 
C. Remley, with a surprise testimonial 
dinner; a testimonial scroll was pre- 
sented to Mr. Remley by the salesmen 
in recognition of his outstanding lead- 
ership, trust and guidance during the 
several years he has directed their ef- 





forts. He was also awarded an elab- 

orate dual fountain pen desk set with [7 
a gold plaque bearing an. engraving f 
of his name and a fac-simile of the 
Nekoosa Bond watermark. 

The annual sales conference bowl- 
ing tournament was held at the com- 
pany Paper Inn alleys the evening of 
November 19. Prior to the bowling 
tournament, a banquet was held at the 
Paper Inn restaurant with members 
of the sales staff and company of- 
ficials in attendance. 

+ 
POWELL RIVER HYDRAULIC 
BARKER BEGINS OPERATION 

Climaxing a year of construction 
(Cf. P.I. & P.W., September, 1945) 
the Powell River Company, Limited, 
Powell River, British Columbia, has 
begun partial operation of its hy- 
draulic barker. Use of the new ma- 
chine is expected to save approxi- 
mately ten per cent wood consump- 
tion per ton of products manufactured, 
at the same time it will provide ade- 
quate means of handling all of the 
company’s wood for pulping. 

Powell River’s postwar expansion 
program has progressed further with 
the letting of a contract to the Do- 
minion Engineering Company, Lim- 
ited, Montreal, to manufacture a new 
highspeed newsprint machine which 
will accomplish a moderate increase in 
the output of this much needed paper 
when installed. 

Plans are being formulated to elim- 
inate the less efficient equipment when 
the new machine begins operation. It 
has also been disclosed that a contract 
for a paper mill drive has been awarded 
to Bepco Canada, Limited, Montreal, 
which will add to Powell River’s op- 
erating Capacity. 





LEFT—Sales representatives with company officials at Segee annual sales conference. Seated in the center, holding a ae gr 
reproduction of the Nekoosa Bond watermark are John £. Alexander (left), president and general manager, and Adam C. 


Remley, general sales manager. RIGHT—Members of Nepco sales organization at banquet in honor of Adam C. Remley, general 
sales manager. Mr. Remley (left, rear) is congratulated by John E. Alexander, president and general manager 
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Sentinels that never sleep watch every step of Dia- 
mond Alkali’s manufacturing processes, protecting 
the uniformity and quality of Diamond products. 


Many processes are conducted in tanks, towers 
or kilns where there is little opportunity for periodic 
sampling or visual inspection. But the probing, 
sensitive ‘“fingers’’ of indicating or recording in- 
struments reveal important facts as to conditions 

With this data Diamond operators carefully 


watch and control the development of each process, 
thus insuring the high quality of the finished product. 


tal of instruments used in Diamond rN DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


¢ Process Control is this continu- 
lyzer in the Chlorine Piant. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. and Everywhere 














SEE THIS POWERFUL 
MECHANICAL LOAD 
BRAKE 
The powerful automatic disc 
and helix type mechanical 
load brake in the Northern 
Hi-Lift Hoist controls the low- 
ering load, and can stop it 
independently of the electric 
brake. All wearing parts 
accessible—particularly brake 

surface, 


ROLLER BEARINGS— 
HARDENED STEEL GEARS 
Machine cut hardened steel 
gears, ample size roller 
bearings, turned and ground 
shafts, press fits—one piece 
welded frame. 


Gears operate in oil bath, 
and distribute lubricant to 
bearings. 


New information on elec- a 
tric hoists, dimensions, engi- 
neering data, etc., is ready in 7 
this complete bulletin. Write 
today for Bulletin H-110. 4 
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This Northern Hi-Lift Electric Hoist pro- 


‘vides two feet more lift for handling 


paper in a large southern mill. 


Northern Hi-Lift Hoists provide 12” to 
36” extra lift, according to the capacity 
hoist—providing that much extra height 
in your present buildings—or saving that 
much in new buildings. 


Northern Hi-Lift Hoists are number one 
favorites in hundreds of mills due to 
their dependability and exceptionally 
heavy construction. 


TYPES OF NORTHERN HiI-LIFT HOISTS AVAILABLE 


Floor controlled hoists @ Motor traveled hoists 
Cab controlled hoists @ Base mounted hoists 


See our cotalogs in Sweet's Files of Process, 
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TWO EMPLOYEES REWARDED 
BY THE ROBT. GAIR CO. FOR 
DESIGNING A NEW MACHINE 


Largest single awards made this 
year to employees of the Robert Gair 
Company, Gair Cartons Division, for 
suggestions or outstanding accomplish- 
ment, have been made to Heinz Ahl- 
meyer of Tappan, New York, and 
Whitney Sherman of Nyack, New 
York. 


These men have received checks for 
$1,000 each in recognition of their 
designing and completing a new ma- 
chine for automatic folding, punching, 
and gluing of the Gair Quick-Pac 
carry-home carton for soft drinks. 
Mr. Ahlmeyer and Mr. Sherman spent 
eighteen months in the development 
of their machine in addition to their 
duties with the company as supervisor 
of the box maintenance. department 
and press machinist respectively. 

The Gair Company has encouraged 
its employees to submit ideas through 
suggestion boxes. The system has 
proved successful, and it is being 
carried on in many Gair divisions. 

¢ 
TENNESSEE IS 15TH STATE 


TO JOIN TREE FARM PROGRAM 


Tennessee became the fifteenth state 
to join the nationwide Tree Farm pro- 
gram when approximately 100,000 
acres of privately owned forest lands 
were certified in a dedication cere- 
mony held at Waynesboro, November 
20. Tennessee’s Governor, Jim Mc- 
Cord, presented the Tree Farm certifi- 
cates, and a varied program explaining 
and emphasizing the importance of 
tree cultivation as a means of insur- 





ing the future of the nation’s forest 
resources was presented. 

Charles A. Gillett, forester of the 
American Forest Products Industries, 
Incorporated (national co-ordinators 
of the Tree Farm program) reported 
on the nationwide scope of the tree 
farming movement. Mr. Gillett traced 
the development of tree farming from 
its inception in the state of Washing- 
ton in 1941, to the adoption of the 
forest project in Tennessee. He pointed 
out that states in every important 
tree growing area have inaugurated 
Tree Farm programs or are planning 
to adopt the program as a major force 
in conservation and _ reforestation 
efforts, 

* 


EMPLOYEE INSURANCE 
BENEFITS ARE INCREASED 
UNDER MANDO PLAN 


A substantial increase in employee 
insurance benefits has been effected by 
the Minnesota and Ontario Paper 
Company. The additional health and 
accident and hospitalization features 
provide an increase to a maximum of 
$20.00 per week for illness or accident, 
and a raise to $4.50 a day hospitaliza- 
tion in addition to a hospital fees raise 
to $40.00 for X-rays, medicine, etc. 

The increased allowances apply to 
employees’ claims but do not increase 
dependency benefits. 

Provision for the larger insurance 
schedule has been made available to 
MANDO employees without additional 
cost to them, and the plan is designed 
to give comprehensive coverage with 
the over-all low cost of group insur- 
ance purchasing. 


PULPWOOD GRAPPLE PERMITS 
THE USE OF SMALL WOOD 


Shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration is a step in a new effort to in- 
crease the supply of pulpwood for 
paper production. A pulpwood grap- 
ple transfers small wood directly from 
delivery cars to the working floor of 
the new small-wood hydraulic bark- 
ing plant of the Soundview Pulp Com- 
pany, Everett, Washington. 


The economical recovery of this 
small timber from the logged-off lands 
of the far west is a new development 
that permits increasing the produc- 
tion of pulp, while conserving timber. 

Until recent years this phase of the 
movement for conservation lagged due 
to the difficulties of recovering and 
handling short timber. Large, me- 
chanical grapples are among the tools 
which have made clean logging a 
practical measure. Through their use 
in the woods and at loading points, 
through the use of portable sawing 
mills, combined rail and motor ve- 
hicle transport, and newly developed 
small-wood hydraulic barkers, it is now 
possible to salvage timber formerly 
wasted. 

In the case of this producer, one of 
the world’s largest in the sulphite pulp 
field, the new techniques are calculated 
to save 20 per cent in wood usage. 
This will amount to about 40 million 
feet annually—a small forest saved for 
future use. Clean logging also con- 
tributes to ease of reforestation. 

This particular unit is Blaw-Knox 
Company’s size number 16 that was 
converted to a four-rope type for fleet- 
through operation from a hammerhead 
crane. 





Grapple in use at Soundview Pulp Company—closeup shows grapple with a load of &-ft. logs 
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QUEBEC GOVERNMENT BANS 
CONSTRUCTION OF NEW 
PULP AND PAPER MILLS 


Addressing a gathering at Gatineau, 
Canada, recently, Premier Duplessis is 
reported to hate made the statement 
that construction of new newsprint 
and pulp mills would be disallowed. 
Exceptions to the blanket policy of 
no new mills were the Quebec Pulp 
and Paper Mill at Chicoutime, and the 
St. Maurice Paper Mill at Cap de la 
Madeleine which government sources 
said would not be prevented from re- 
opening. 

Observers accredit the government’s 
policy to three main considerations: 
First, the limited number of timber 
units now available. Second, a de- 
termination to keep the publishing 
companies from gaining control of the 
Quebec paper industry. Third, ex- 
ercising a control over the paper man- 
ufacturing industry will in effect act 
as a means of controlling paper mar- 
kets; thus, papermaking becomes a 
bargaining factor in the negotiation of 
trade agreements. Government sources 
indicate that construction limitation 
is not directed toward the expansion 
of existing paper companies. 

Prior to his Gatineau address, Pre- 
mier Duplessis, speaking before the 
Quebec Forestry Engineers’ Associa- 
tion, is reported to have told the meet- 
ing that the province did not favor 
granting timber limits to newspaper 
owners and publishers. He stated that 
newspapers in the pulp and paper busi- 
ness would not aid in protecting free 
speech, and that entry by the news- 
papers and publishers into the paper 
manufacturing business might be a 
means of controlling the paper indus- 
try and the newsprint market. 

* 


DR. SHIRLEY ADVOCATES 
MORE ASSISTANCE FOR 
SMALL WOODLAND OWNERS 


Immediate and vigorous action is 
needed to put American forests on an 
uphill grade, according to an edi- 
torial by Dr. Hardy L. Shirley which 
appeared in the Journal of Forestry 
for December. The Journal is the 
official publication of the Society of 
American: Foresters, and Dr. Shirley 
is editor of the publication, as well as 
assistant dean of The New York State 
College of Forestry at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

The editorial points out that the un- 
dertaking launched in New York 
through a new law providing free 
state assistance may prove valuable in 
solving the problem of small woodland 
production. More forest land is in 
small holdings than any other owner- 
ship, hence it is these producers who 
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need more guidance and assistance in 
the management of their forests. 

Dr. Shirley makes the point that 
should information already at hand 
covering sound forestry management 
be combined with the further infor- 
mation obtained in the application of 
state legislation such as the New York 
law, the national effort to encourage 
sound forestry practice will be suc- 
cessful. 

eo 
CLASS AT POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTE HEARS TALK 
BY VANCE P. EDWARDES 

Sulphite pulping was the subject of 
a lecture delivered by Vance P. Ed- 
wardes, superintendent of the Inter- 
national Paper Company, at the Octo- 
ber meeting of the Polytechnic In- 
stitute of Brooklyn’s class in Pulp and 
Paper Technology. 

Lectures scheduled for the month 
of November included H. H. Brown, 
consulting engineer, who discussed the 
use of bagasse and other non-woody 
material for pulping; and Rex Vincent, 
of the Bulkley, Dunton Pulp Com- 
pany, who spoke on the types and 
combinations of pulp available to the 
paper maker. 

The Pulp and Paper Technology 
course meets on Thursday nights and 
is open to qualified men in the in- 
dustry. 

e 
CROWN ZELLERBACH TAKES 
THE AIR IN REFORESTATION 


Announcement made at Astoria, 
Oregon, by the Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation late in November indi- 
cated a new phase in experimental 
work in reseeding logged-over forest 
land was being contemplated. The 
reseeding experiment will be conducted 
using a helicopter. 

C. W. Richen, chief forester for the 
company’s Columbia River Division, 
stated that a newly developed tree seed 
pellet coated with fertilizer, root hor- 
mone, and a substance toxic to rodents 
will be used in the experiment. This 
seed pellet makes tree seeding by air- 
craft possible for the first time. 

Six hundred acres in Clatsop County 
will be seeded from the air with Port 
Oxford cedar, nobel fir, white fir, 
and hemlock. Another two hundred 
acres will be seeded in the traditional 
way with baby fir trees. 

‘ e 
CENTRAL PAPER CONTROL 

LAB. ALMOST FINISHED— 
TECH. STAFF REORGANIZED 

With the work on its new research 
laboratory nearly completed, Central 
Paper Company, Inc., Muskegon, 
Michigan, has announced plans for re- 
organization of its technical staff. 


In line with company policy for 
complete control of process from wood 
to the finished product, Robert L. 
Knickerbocker, chemist with the com- 
pany for a number of years, has been 
appointed director of control labora- 
tory. Mr. Knickerbocker is well fitted 
for this position because of his previous 
experience with the company. He 
will be in complete charge of the tech- 
nical control of the company’s proc- 
esses and products. This step along 
with the separation of the control lab- 
oratory from other research work per- 
formed by the previous staff will add 
to the efficiency of control and quality 
of the products manufactured by the 
company. 

C. W. Smith, president of the com- 
pany, states that appointments of the 
research staff will be announced later. 





>> CONSTRUCTION HAS begun 
on a $100,000 addition to the Cascade 
Mill of the West Tacoma Newsprint 
Company, West Tacoma, Washington. 
The Cascade Mill has been idle for 
nine years, but with CPA approval 
building is under way which will allow 
a grinder building (54 x 95 ft.), a 
100 x 200 ft. wood preparation build- 
ing, a reinforced concrete flume, and 
a 350-foot railway spur. Operation 
of the plant will be resumed when 
construction is completed. 


2 


>>> ELEVEN EMPLOYEES were 
given awards by Crane & Company, 
Dalton, Massachusetts, for suggestions 
received during September and Octo- 
ber. Cash awards totaled $68.45; in- 
dividual prizes ranged from $5.00 to 
$18.45. 
¢ 


>>> APPROVAL HAS BEEN grant- 
ed by the CPA which will permit the 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation to un- 
dertake the construction of a paper 
products plant at Seattle, Washington. 
It is estimated that the project will 
cost $350,000. 
* 


>>> A NEW BOX PLANT went 
into operation early in November at 
Portland, Oregon. The owners are 
J. B. Conklin and Mrs. E. Milbrandt, 
who was formerly co-owner with her 
late husband of the Pacific Paper Box 
Company. The organization is known 
as Paramount Paper Box Company and 
the new plant is equipped with the 
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latest type of machinery for making 
paper boxes; one feature being a high 
speed wrapping machine for putting 
fancy papers on gift boxes. 

« 


>>> PERMISSION HAS BEEN 
granted the Champion-International 
Company, Lawrence, Massachusetts, to 
erect a two-story, masonry, manufac- 
turing building in that city. The new 
structure will cost approximately 
$50,000. 


* 
>>» CONSTRUCTION OF a $450,- 
000 addition to the Gulf States Paper 
Corporation plant at Tuscaloosa, Ala- 
bama, was approved by the CPA on 
November 8. Officials of the Gulf 
States organization reported that the 
plant capacity would be increased 
from 200 tons to 300 tons a day. The 
proposed construction will begin as 
soon as materials are available. ; 


+ 

>>» PULPWOOD HARVESTED 
from the Green-Sullivan State Forest 
of Indiana has been shipped to Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, to be used in the manu- 
facture of paper for use in the slick 
paper magazines. The carload sale of 
pulpwood, first ever harvested in In- 
diana, will show a definite profit for 
the state. 


>>> RESIDENTS OF the paper mill 
district south of Stevens Point, Wis- 
cosin, have begun proceedings to in- 
corporate a new village. The Whit- 
ing-Plover Paper Company is among 
the mills operating in the area, and the 
people have voted to name the village 
Whiting. 

co 
>>> CONTRACT FOR a new mill 
building, which, with machinery will 
cost approximately $1,250,000, has 
been placed by Fernstrom Paper Mills, 
Inc., Pomona, California. 

° 
>>> TWELVE NEW INITIATES 
to the Quarter Century Club of the 
Hummel & Downing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, now brings the 
total membership to seventy. In an 
election of officers to serve for the 
coming year’s club activities, Frank 
A. Kleiler was made president, O. M. 
Bonesho, vice president, and Elsie G. 
MacArthur, secretary-treasurer. 

+ 


>>> PURCHASE OF THE Flambeau 
Paper Company, Park Falls, Wiscon- 
sin, by the Kansas City Star has been 
announced. The Kansas City news- 
paper bought the mill for $3,000,000 
and will use it in the manufacture of 





A check of the newer (post-war) bleach plants on the North 
American Continent shows that practically all of them contain 


Stebbins linings. 


This coverage is the result of working for 62 years with 
pulp and paper men in designing, installing and servicing 
linings and tile tanks exclusively. 

This service has saved pulp and paper manufacturers many 
thousands of dollars. Ask a Stebbins lining or tank specialist 
to work with you on your next lining or tile tank job. 
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newsprint for its own consumption. 
The Flambeau mill was formerly en- 
gaged in the manufacture of ground- 
wood and specialty papers. Owner- 
ship of the mill was taken over by 
“The Star” on November 15. 


* 


>>>» LAND AND _ BUILDINGS 
owned by the Sandusky Foundry & 
Machine Company (Sandusky, Ohio) 
and occupied by the Scott Paper Com- 
pany have been purchased by the latter 
company. The Scott plant is located 
on the Ohio River waterfront and is 
used in the manufacture of wax, cut- 
lery, and box papers. 


>>> CELEBRATING THE Fifteenth 
Anniversary of the operation of the 
Weyerhaeuser pulp division at Long- 
view, Washington, a banquet was 
given at which forty-seven of the 
original employees were present. 

- 


>>> PUBLICATION OF a monthly 
plant newspaper has been undertaken 
at the Brightwater Paper Company’s, 
Adams, Massachusetts, mill. The pa- 
per is to be edited and managed by the 
employees, and while it is to be a 
joint medium of the employees and 
management, it will not be under 
strict company control. The paper 
will print news items of local and 
national and international importance, 
as well as reporting on the social and 
sporting life of the Brightwater em- 
ployees. A contest is being held to 
find a name for the paper. 
& 


>>» PROPERTY OWNED by the 
Simon Oil Company in North Tona- 
wanda, New York, has been purchased 
by the Electric City Paper Mills, In- 
corporated, Niagara Falls, New York. 
The purchase is part of an expansion 
move by the Electric City company 
which is limited by the lack of avail- 
able space in Niagara Falls. 


* 


>>> EXHIBITS AT sixteen local 
fairs in three northern New England 
states during the past three months 
has served effectively in public rela- 
tions for the Brown Company, Berlin, 
New Hampshire. It is estimated that 
approximately 60,000 people learned 
something about the company through 
pictures and posters which illustrated 
the vast operations of the woods de- 
partment; there were also exhibits of 
manufactured products of the various 
mills. The exhibit was handled by 
Mark E. Hamlin, Burton Corkum, and 
Bernard Faunce, of the woods depart- 
ment, and J. Arthur Sullivan and 
Donald Tetley, of the company rela- 
tions department. 
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paper’s stock answer to bacteria... 


How Dowicides Prevent Damage and Losses 


Every production field in which microbiological control is important can take a cue 
from the successful use of Dowicides in the paper industry, which must 
fight mold and bacteria in nearly every stage of manufacturing. 


From logs to finished product, the moisture-laden processes of paper- 
making encourage the growth and destructive activity of microorganisms. Dowicides 
are effectively used to prevent sap stain and decay of pulp wood, to 
protect lap stock from fungi which cause discoloration and loss, 
to control slime in wet machine operations, to preserve coating and 
sizing materials and in other ways. 

Dowicides in their many forms combine lasting effectiveness, 
ease of handling and low cost for many industriés— 
paper, textiles, paint, leather, lumber, adhesives, petroleum. 

If mold, termites or bacteria are your problem, ask 
Dow how Dowicides can help you. 


tf 
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OVARIES 77 


-‘micides and fungicides 


DOW. 


CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 


TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 
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Nats has the ight Valves for a// 
your Flow Control requirements ! 


This may sound like a broad statement—but we 
can back it up. Because, through 100 years of mak- 
ing valves—and valves only—Powell has always 
been ready with valves that are right—in both 
design and material—to meet all demands im- 
posed by the amazing growth of American Industry. 


Today. the Powell Line includes Bronze and Iron 
Valves of every necessary type, size, design and 
working pressure; Cast Steel Valves of every type 
in pressure classes from 150 to 2500 pounds; and 
a complete line of Corrosion-Resistant Valves, 
including many special designs and made in the 
widest range of pure metals and special alloys wn te we gy 


ever used in making valves. aaumbie comb-eene plue- 
125-pound Iron Body Bronze 200-pound Bronze & type seat and disc. plug 


Mounted or All Iron O. S. Gate Val rk 6 sos * . 
4 ¥. Gate Vaive. renewable disc. The Wm. Powell Co., Cincinnati 22, Ohio 
DISTRIBUTORS AND STOCKS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


150-pound Stain Wy. Catalogs on request. Kindly state whether 
less Steel O. S. you are chiefly interested in Bronze, Iron, 
& Y. “Y" Valve. gam Cast, Steel or Corrosion-Resistant Valves. 


: 125-pound Iron Body 
150-pound O. S. & Y. ‘‘Y” Vaive | Bronze Mounted ‘‘Mas- 
with Powell Patented Seat Wiper. a ter Pilot” Gate Valve. 

Large 250-pound iron Body 
Bronze Mounted Regrinding 
Horizontal Swing Check Vaive. 


Class 300-pound Cast Stee 
0.5. & Y Gate Valve. 


Class 600-pound 
Steel Py ~ ae 


New Standard 150-pound 125-pound Iron Body Bronze 150-pound Stainiess 
Stainless Stee! O. S. & Y. Mounted or All Iron O. S. 4 Y. Stee! O. S. & Y. Gate 
Gate Valve. Globe Valve. Valve. 
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De Laval Class C Velocity Stage Turbine Driving 
De Laval Boiler Feed Pumps. 










NELAVAL . 404 


SINGLE STAGE TURBINES : i 








; 
; 4 
DE LAVAL . & 
De Laval Centrifugal Compressor Driven by De Laval Velocity 
= Stage Turbine. Exhaust Steam from the turbine is used in 
' i ‘ processes throughout the plant. 
lemmte — ; . 


Paper Machine Driven by o 225 Horsepower De Lovol 
Velocity Stage Turbine Through De Laval Worm Geor. 


cal cw 


T-2 


TURBINES + HELICAL GEARS - WORM GEAR SPEED REDUCERS + CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS - CENTRIFUGAL BLOWERS AND COMPRESSORS - IMO OIL PUMPS 


DE LAVAL ..2e.. 


SALES OFFICES ATLANTA - BOSTON WARLOTTE - CHICAGO 
NEW ORLEANS NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 





DENVER - DETROIT - DULUTH - EDMONTON - GREAT FALLS - HAVANA - HELENA - HOUSTON - KANSAS CITY - LOS ANGELES - MONTREAL 
T Pa SULT LAME: CITY SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE TORONTO TULSA - VANCOUVER - WASHINGTON 0 C + WINMIPEG 
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A MESSAGE TO THE PAPER INDUSTRY 4 












BOULDER DAM 

















Three great dams, harnessing the natural force of the Colo- Hi 
rado and Columbia Rivers, provide tremendous industrial ca 
power. 

Giants of the rails, the Union Pacific “Big Boy” locomotives TI 


Power, light, and efficient transportation . . . combined with 
a wealth of raw materials and adequate “growing space” 
. offer unusual opportunities for industry in the Union cu 


Pacific West. 


sy be Specific - ne 
SENS say Union Pacific’ % 


le he) 


H provide freight transportation power over the Strategic Mid- a 
dle Route. a 


¢ Union Pacific will gladly furnish confidential in- Te 

formation regarding available industrial sites hav- 
ing trackage facilities in the territory it serves. 
Address Industrial Dept., Union Pacific Railroad, 
Omaha 2, Nebraska. 





! | 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD (t 
The Strategic Middle Route % 
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GIVING LOADS THE “BRUSH-OFF” 


with a 


TOWMOTOR 
UNLOADER 
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TOWMOTOR 


Here’s mechanical handling, from a fork lift truck, that 
completely eliminates manual unloading of stable loads. 
The Towmotor Unloader saves time and labor by unload- 
ing an entire load with a single, sweeping motion. 
Newest of the Towmotor Accessory Group, the Unloader 
cuts carloading time 50%, permits placing of loads any- 
where, with or without pallet. Does not interfere with 
normal lift truck operation. Screen height and length of 
unloading stroke furnished as required. Installed at the 
factory, the Unloader is available for use with most new 


Towmotor models. 




















© 


RECEIVING + PROCESSING + STORAGE + DISTRIBUTION 
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Send for special bulletins 


describing the Towmoftor ... 


UNLOADER UPENDER 
SCOOP CRANE ARM 
EXTENSION FORKS 
EXTENSION BACKREST 
RAM HOPPER 
OVERHEAD GUARDS 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION 
1220 East 152nd St. * Cleveland 10, Ohio 


e e °7 , @ FORK LIFT TRUCKS ong TRACTORS 
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The COAT reflects taste... 


. . . just as coated paper reflects the taste, 
and the choice, of discriminating people. 
And the production of high-grade coated paper— 
at the speed required by modern conditions 
—demands a Calcium Carbonate of high quality. 


Wyandotte Precipitated Calcium Carbonate is 


unsurpassed—in brightness . . . in freedom from 
grit and abrasiveness . . . in hiding power 
and ink absorption . . . in that uniformity 


which is essential to machine coating. 





This superiority of Wyandotte Precipitated 
Calcium Carbonate is the result of ability and “know 
how,” built upon long experience in the field. 





For years Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation has made a 
business of producing a Precipitated Calcium 
Carbonate to meet the highest standards. 


That is why, today, the paper industry looks to Wyandotte 
for the finest in Precipitated Calcium Carbonate. 


Technical bulletins are available upon request. 





| Soda Ash © Caustic Soda © Bicarbonate of Soda © Chiorine 
Calcium Carbonate. © Calcium Chicride © Hydrogen 


yandotte |= Zincates © Aromatic Intermediates © Dry Ice 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. Other Organic and Inorganic Chemicals 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION ¢ WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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% SEAMLESS 
FORGED 








% PRESSED and 
WELDED 


Cooper offers a complete line of Stainless Steel Welding 
Fittings including 45°, 90° and 180° elbows, tees, caps, 
reducers and lap joint stub ends. Each are annealed, 
sandblasted and passivated 
LESS st re for maximum corrosion, 
SI A\N D ett! abrasion and heat resisting 
cLANGt characteristics. The unusual 
performance of these fittings 


niet 
4 ’ is the result of Cooper's 


a 25 years of Stainless 
y 4 Steel “know-how.” 
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Hercules can help keep 








ANO products inside your con- 


CONTRI tainers with a complete 





BET line of wax rosin sizes and 
wax emulsions. Hercules 

Paracols* (wax emulsions) 

and plasticized dry rosin sizes form a group 
of sizing agents which impart the high degree 
of water resistance required in containers such 
as milk and ice cream cartons, paper cups, fro- 
zen food containers, coasters, butchers’ papers, 


and wrappings for moisture-laden foods. 


Paracols added at the beater, applied at the 
size press, or the calender stack, improve fin- 
ish and reduce curl, as well as contribute to 
water resistance. Because of their wide range 
of properties, these Hercules products permit 
virtually tailor-made selection for almost any 


wax sizing need. 





Write for details on these and other Hercules g: 


sizes and papermakers’ chemical materials. 


Papermakers Chemical Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Hercules Powder Company 961 King Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


Please send information on 
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DODGE PUTS TIMKEN BEARING PRECISION 
nt). WORKING CLOMES 


THE DODGE-TIMKEN DOUBLE INTERLOCK PILLOW BLOCK provides a precision 
bearing assembly, ready for immediate service. You simply lock it on the shaft and 
run at full speed and full load. All the parts required for mounting this bearing are 
manufactured by Dodge — cast in our foundry and carried through many precision 
operations on the latest machine tool equipment. Dodge mounts, seals and houses 
the bearing assembly — with its double row of precision-finished rollers — and de- 
livers it fully assembled, adjusted, lubricated — ready to go to work. The Dodge- 
Timken Double Interlock is one of the famous Dodge 30,000 hour line, covering a 
wide range of industrial bearing requirements, and ordinarily is available promptly 
from distributors’ stocks. Look for the Dodge Distributor in your classified tele- 
phone directory under ‘‘Power Transmission Equipment.” 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION « MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 















THE SYMBOL THAT CAME TO LIFE 
The man who wears this symbol! gives you 
the correct answers to your problems in 

hanical ission of power, He is 
the Dodge Transmissioneer. 











Copyright, 1946, Dodge Mfg. Corp. 
Ceara FOR YOUR NAME PLATE REQUIREMENTS, WRITE OUR SUBSIDIARY, 
ETCHING COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1520 MONTANA STREET, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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WHAT NEXT WILL BE MADE 
FROM PAPER? That same ques- 
tion was asked when the first paper 
napkin appeared. It was asked when 
paper draperies for our living 
rooms were produced; wall board 
for our building construction; 
moisture and heat resisting cartons 
and containers; gleaming table tops 
from plastics treated paper. 


Just as the famous WALDRON Con- 
verting Machines made these and 
thousands of other products possi- 
ble in the past they will continue to 
transform raw paper stock into 


newer and better products for the 
future. Long experience has equip- 
ped WALDRON designers and build- 
ers to know the trend, to plan the 
machines for the new processes and 
products now in the development 
stage. Witness the recently devel- 
oped new methods for coating, 
laminating and impregnating — 
the direct result of newly designed 
WALDRON machines. 


WHAT NEXT? Watch WALDRON 
—or better still consult us on your 
problems or plans. 








a 
JsoHN WALDRON corp. 


Vain Chhice » Works ~NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
CHICAGO - 6 BOSTON - 9 


WELL 


NEW YORK - 17 








MA AC |} 
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NEW G-E AMPLIDYNE SUPERCALENDER DRIVE 


—— Ae 

Bitten. EE 
(TOP) aenceiiudier equipped 
with a G-E adjustable-voltage, 
adjustable-speed drive. High- 
speed acceleration is obtained. 


(BELOW) The new G-E drive 
employs an m-g set like that 
shown here. Three units are 
induction motor, d-c generator, 
and exciter. 


permits higher operating speeds— 


more precise control—greater output! 


Here is a new adjustable-voltage, adjustable- 
speed drive for high-speed supercalenders. Note 
those words, * ‘high speed’’! For the first time, you 
can equip your machines with a drive that acceler- 
ates at speeds only recentl ly considered imprac- 
ticable. Breakage is reduced to a minimum. Your 
supercalenders can keep in step with today’s 
speeded-up mill operations. 

Key to these higher operating speeds is the 
G-E amplidyne—the “amplifying generator with a 
brain.” This new amplidyne control gives you— 


—controlled rates of acceleration and decelera- 
tion that allow acceleration as fast as 50 fpm 
per second. 


—provision for automatic inertia compensation 
during acceleration and deceleration. 


—preset speed control which permits quick 
adjustment of supercalender speeds. 


—stable calender “threading” speeds. Full pro- 
vision for jog operation. 


—easy fingertip adjustment of supercalender 
=— unwind sheet tension, and windup 
eet tension. 


G-E experience in (1) combining electronic 
and amplidyne control and (2) broad-scale pa 
mill electrification has produced many unique 
drives for grinders, chippers, stock-preparation 
machines, winders, paper machines, and—now— 
high-speed supercalenders. Why not discuss your 
drive problems with a G-E a oe cp engineer? 
Call or write your nearest G-E office. Apparatus 
Dept., General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


ities GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
Drives e, 
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The new Cleveland Tramrail roll grab 
handles rolls from 16-inch minimum to 
60-inch maximum diameter in lengths up 
to 72 inches and weighing up to 5,000 
pounds. 

All motions are motorized, and are con- 
trolled from the crane operator’s cab. 
Three motors are provided. One motor 
spreads and retracts the grab arms.. 
Another squeezes the roll grippers after 
they have been brought close to the roll, 
and thus securely locks the roll in position 
and prevents any possibility of slipping 
away and falling in transit. The third 
motor operates the turn-over mechanism 
which makes it possible to pick up a roll 
in any position and place it in any other 
position. Thus a roll piled vertically can 
be picked up and placed in a horizontal 
position. 

When a roll in the vertical position is 
to be picked up and delivered in a hori- 
zontal position, or vice versa, the turn- 
over mechanism can be operated while 
the crane is in motion, thus saving time 
that ordinarily would be consumed for 
this operation. 

The grab is suitable for the handling 
of all grades and thicknesses of paper, 
from light crepe and tissue paper, sound- 
deadening felt to kraft and hard box- 
board. It is sold for use on Cleveland 
Tramrail only. 





GET THIS BOOK! 
BOOKLET No. 2008. Packed with CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 


valuable information. Profusely 
illustrated. Write for free copy. THE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING Co, 


1165 East 2830 St. WICKLIFFE. Onto. 
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The one most needed improvement in Cotton Dryer Felts 
since multiple ply felts were first used in drying paper. Felts 
are first pre-stretched and pre-shrunk to remove stretch. 


A simple patented “‘Clipper Seam” is then added—good 
for the life of the felt. 


Lar <i i Cotton felts installed in a fraction of time needed for a 
I» <= PIED “sewn” seam. A more even “pull” on the felt. No bulky 
ded ees ¢, A sefeeer a 

( i reereererr ti seam to mark your sheet. No sewing to rot out. Removes 


eeeceerere 
eee a . . 
ad bad ih ie chance of wrinkles in your felt. 
€ 


‘ 
4 arverss . 4 4 CLs 4; 
? sys feeet Now available on all “Brandon” and “Fitchburg 


DAABAAL 


Cotton Dryer Felts 


also on Brandon “Scapa Hall” Asbestos Felts 
Pee ECP Ee RECE LESH eH EFT? 
reps fperereprerprrettre , 
*¢ eieatsgeae deeceres 
uncon Morey Paper Mill Su 0 
eeecefereeegeceterererrs ® 
edoedcoeerererrerertere 
efercorer se firey rey litt) 309 SOUTH ST., FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 
egeserer corer? pad Aas 
‘ gesereeen test per ; nad 
epreree ee ferets FD b Sole Distributors of Dryer Felts Manufactured by 
‘ segereer rerkeres 4 
See leeeserstesrceere BRANDON CORPORATION. Greenville, S. C. 
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Look at this diagram of a V-Belt in its sheave. 
You see at once that the sides of the belt do all 
Diagram of the gripping on the pulley and get all the wear 
V-Beit in Sheave against the sheave-groove wall. 








It’s the sides, moreover, that pick up all the power deliv- 
ered by the driver pulley. The sides transmit that power to 
the belt as a whole. And then, once more, it’s the sides— 
and the sides alone—that grip the driven pulley and deliver 
the power to it. 


meee 0) (67:\'] ie) |)) ea 


e (A GATES PATENT) 
Reduces Sidewall Wear 


That It Is IMPORTANT to You! ~aur 
Straight Sided 


The fact that the side is the part that does the work 


and gets the wear explains why you have always noticed How Straight Sided Lic. 1] 
that the sidewall of the ordinary V-Belt is the part that When Bending Lrownd 
wears out first. Naturally, then, when you lengthen the Its Pulley 4 
life of the sidewall you lengthen the life of the belt. 
° ° " You can actually feel the bulging of a 
The simple diagrams on the right show exactly why straight-sided Y-Belt by holding the sides 
° e ° ° between your finger and thumb and se on 
the ordinary, straight-sided \V-Belt gets excessive wear bending the belt. Naturally, this bul 
along the middle of the sides. They show also why the produces excessive wear along the middle 


° P - the sidewall as indicated by arrows. 
Patented Concave Side greatly reduces sidewall wear in Bhs sae 


Gates Vulco Ropes. That is the simple reason why your 


ivi i Gates V-Belt with 
Gates Vulco Ropes are giving you so much longer service ee Se [r= 2/ 
than any straight-sided V-Belts can possibly give. Sidewall 


Longer Sidewall Wear Is Si Pe, Pee OTD 
MORE IMPORTANT NOW Sash deat, Geert b= 
nen 


1 fect Fit in Sheave Groove 

Than ever before! When oeit a Bending 
° 40 ° ver ulle 

Now that Gates Specialized Research has resulted in d 


V-Belts having much stronger tension members—tension 


members of Rayon Cords and Flexible Steel Cables, among gros elias een ie ae Se oe 
others—the sidewall of the belt is often called upon to istributed over the full width of the side- 


: ° wall—and that means much longer life for 
transmit to the pulley much heavier loads. Naturally, the belt! ‘ 


with heavier loading on the sidewall the life-prolonging 
Concave Side is more important today than ever before! 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 
Denver, U .S. A. 
World's Largest Makers of V-Belts 


GATE’ 


serctegtc: IN ALL INDUSTRIAL CENTERS sistssttcx 
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JENKINS FIG. 106-A 


Renewable Composition Dise 
Bronze Globe “Family” 


The right angle of approach 4 


to lower valve costs Chonge ise 


tling — also 


Line-up your valve-buying sights on the Jenkins 3-Point opel 


Formula and score money-saving valve economies. 


Check 
By specifying Jenkins Valves when new valves are 
needed, you get the product of valve specialists whose 
ability to build extra value into valves has been recognized 
for over 80 years. You also get the experienced assistance 


of Jenkins top-rated valve engineers on any question of 


: Ch im, 150 Ibs. $ Ch in- 
selection or placement. | edd epet sta dle for Quick 
Base your valve buying on the 3-Point Formula and aqotees.. fer Cuneme. 
get extra value which means lowest cmt in the long run. The Fig. 106-A “family” permits valve com- 

Jenkins Bros., = White at har od York 13; ~~ binations for 90% of avera,e .eeds chrough 
Conn.; Atlanta; Boston; Philadelphia; Chicago; San Fran- interchangeability of parts. With only four 
cisco. Jenkins Bros., Ltd., Montreal, Canada; London, Eng. body types and a handful of parts, over 26 


different types of valves can be assembled. 

RNS Equipped with the slip-on stay-on disc holder, 

SINCE ~ tice 1066 Fig. 106-A can be restored to good-as-new serv- 
ice in a few minutes. 


JENKINS VALVES | | “rececoeceeens oestesmemee 


For every Industrial, Engineering, Marine, Plumbing- ~ Jenkins Fig. 106-A “family” leads the field. 


Heating Service . . . In Bronze, Iron, Cast Steel and ONE OF OVER 600 EXTRA VALUE VALVES 
Corroston-resisting Alloys .. . 125 to 600 Ibs. pressure MADE BY JENKINS VALVE SPECIALISTS 
Sold Through Reliable Industrial Distributors ‘Everywhere 
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One Source for Everything 
in Pulp and Paper Mill Piping 


Look at this sulphite digester installation. Just one 
example of what can be done to step up piping 
efficiency the easy way—throughout pulp and paper 
mills, 


By looking to Crane for all piping materials, you 
get the maximum benefits of standardization prac- 
tices. Specifying and buying are simplified. Every 
piping procedure is easier—from design to erection 
to maintenance work, a) SCREWED 


/ ING? 

With top quality assured by Crane Co.’s 90-year ands 
leadership in the field, standardizing on Crane 
equipment gives you this 3-way advantage: 

ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY offering the world’s 

most complete selection of valves, fittings, 

pipe, accessories, and fabricated piping— in 

brass, iron, steel, and alloys—for all power, 

process, and general service applications. 


ONE RESPONSIBILITY for piping materials— 
helping you get the best installation, and 
avoiding needless delays on jobs. © 


OUTSTANDING QUALITY in every item—as- 
suring uniform durability and dependabil- 
ity throughout piping systems. 


CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 


























UPPLY 
ITY 


ALITY 
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WweLoINnG 
cit TINGS 






(Right) FOR SULPHITE LIQUORS 
AND VAPORS, the complete Crane line 
includes 18-8 Mo Alloy Steel gate, globe, 
angle, and check valves, also screwed and 
flanged fittings. Every item combines the 
finest corrosion-resistant mate- 
rials and design features to in- 
sure efficient and durable serv- 
ice. Shown is No. 18841 wedge 
disc gate pattern with non-ris- 
ing stem. See your Crane Cata- 
log for complete specification. 















EVERYTHING FROM . 





VALVES « FITTINGS 
PIPE « PLUMBING 
HEATING + PUMPS 





POR EVERY P/P/NG SYSTEM 
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THE ALL-ELECTRIC 
ADJUSTABLE-SPEED DRIVE 
FOR A-c. CIRCUITS 





TO UNLIMITED SPEED SELECTION!” 


Reliance V*S is the All-electric, Adjustable- 
speed Drive, which operates from A-c. Circuits. The flexibility it 
brings to machine operations can increase your production and cut 


RELIANCE 


your costs—as it has already done in thousands of installations. Here 
is the simplest, most efficient means of securing an infinite range of 
stepless speed changes from your plant’s A-c. circuit for all process- 
ing jobs. Bulletin 311 will bring you more of the important facts 
about the V*S Drive. Write for it today! 





Conveniently-packaged, RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
aides te 1078 Ivanhoe Road ° Cleveland 10, Ohio 
200 horsepower. Appleton, Wis. ¢ Birmingham © Boston ¢ Buffalo * Chicago ® Cincinnati * Denver * Detroit * Gary * Grand Rapids * Greenville 


Houston © Kansas City * Knoxville © Los Angeles * Milwaovkee * Minneapolis * New Orleans * New York © Pittsburgh 
Portiand, Ore. * Rockford © St. Lovis * San Francisco * Seattle © Syracuse * Tampa * Tulsa * Washington, D.C. 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 


RELIANCE"; MOTORS 


“Motor-Drive ts More Than Power” 
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HATEVER your steam conditions, there 
\X/ is a Texaco steam cylinder oil recom- 
mended to assure maximum efficiency and 
economy from your engines... old or new. 
Texaco steam cylinder oils atomize com- 
pletely and adhere to cylinder walls... 
protect vital parts against wear . . . keep 
rings steam-tight . . . help your engines 
develop maximum power per pound of 
steam. 
If your steam operation includes proces- 


sing, use one of the Texaco steam cylinder 
oils especially developed to separate rap- 
idly from exhaust or condensate. 

Texaco Lubrication Engineers will gladly 
help you select the most effective oil to 
assure the best steam engine operation. 
Just call the nearest of the more than 2300 
Texaco distributing plants in the 48 States, 
or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N.Y. ¢ 


a aol sit 


Tune in... TEXACO STAR THEATRE 'presents the NEW EDDIE BRACKEN SHOW every Sunday night. Metropolitan Opera broadcasts every Saturday afternoon. 
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The Industry Returns to Free Enterprise 


>>» IN COMMENTING upon the 
probability of complete decontrol of 
the United States pulp and paper in- 
dustry, the Department of Commerce 
reported: 

“It should be clearly stated, how- 
ever, that as of November 8, there is 
no official information that pulp and 
paper are among the products and in- 
dustries now under consideration for 
decontrol.” 

However, on November 9, the Pres- 
ident announced the decontrol of pulp 
and paper. 

Thus, with unexpected suddenness, 
the pulp and paper industry regained 
control of its products after five years 
of drastic governmental regimenta- 
tion. November 9 was Saturday: No- 
vember 11 was a holiday. This gave 
the operators of the mills a brief op- 
portunity to survey the situation and 


plan the adjustments made necessary 
by the sudden transition. 

Upon the resumption of business 
on November 12, without any con- 
fusion, but with every evidence of 
orderly procedure, the pulp and paper 
industry adjusted its prices and di- 
rected its operations upon an orderly 
and sane basis. Now, after four weeks 
of free enterprise return, the paper 
industry is meeting its obligations to 
its customers and consumers with the 
utmost endeavor to satisfy everyone. 
As yet there has not appeared one ad- 
verse criticism from those “harbingers 
of woe” who predicted dire happenings 
and price gyrations, if and when the 
industry was ever decontrolled. 

Prices have advanced. They have 
all been moderate and reflected only 
the adjustment of same to a cost plus 
basis, reversing the crippling, unfair 


system which OPA foisted upon the 
industry of “absorption of costs.” 

The problems which the paper in- 
dustry faces are many and difficult. 
The outstanding one is the shortage 
of raw fiber. The prodigious demand 
for paper products and lumber for war 
purposes, new end uses, housings and 
building has presented an impact upon 
forest resources, which cannot be met. 

Even to sustain present consump- 
tion requires constantly augmented 
imports of foreign pulp and pulpwood. 
We have been overcutting our de- 
pleted domestic forest at a rate exceed- 
ing 50 per cent of its annual growth 
ever since Pearl Harbor. This cannot 
continue much longer. 

Per capita consumption of paper 
products has been declining for five 
years. Consumers face further de- 
clines. Housings and building are 
abnormally scarce and have been de- 
clining for a similar period. The im- 
ports of foreign pulps from Scandi- 
navia are disappointingly low. 

Canada has done nobly by us in 
both timber and fiber imports, but she 
has reached the point of saturation and 
no increase for the future can be 
looked for until new mills are erected 
there. And, during these past five 
years, the population has increased at 
a rate more than twice that of the pre- 
war years in this country. More people 
consume more paper, in many more 
uses, every year. The whole-souled 
effort of the paper industry will be 
to provide the consumers of its prod- 
ucts with every pound of products 
it can produce from the available fiber. 





Economic Glliterates 
>>> A LUNCHEON SPEAKER, 2 
few days ago in talking to a 
group of business men, appealed for 
greater appreciation, understanding, 
and application of the principles of 
economics by leaders of American in- 
dustry. The need was emphasized by 
referring to some of our leaders as a 
group of economic illiterates. 

Recalling college days and the tag- 
ging of economics as the dismal sci- 
ence, it is easy to accept this charac- 
terization without too much ques- 
tioning. Specifically, in the pulp and 
paper industry, for example, the av- 
erage man has been more interested in 
getting things done than he has been 
in ascertaining the economic factors 
governing them. Competition and 
rapidly changing technology has forced 
him to specialize. 

This specialization has been essen- 
tial to the rapid expansion of the in- 
dustry. Without it, many of the ad- 


vancements which have come would 
have been impossible. Yet, with it, 
there have developed certain definite 
limitations. 

In the old days, the owner of a 
paper mill was interested, perhaps be- 
cause he had to be, in every phase of 
the business—from the purchase of his 
raw materials and their conversion 
into finished paper to and including 
the merchandising of the manufac- 
tured product. Sometimes he even 
went so far as to actually deliver the 
paper to his customers. 

Today, the industry is character- 
ized by a broad division of responsi- 
bility. One man is responsible for this 
operation; another, for that; and so 
on almost ad infinitum. The result 
is that many men, highly specialized 
in the work immediately under their 
supervision or control, know little and 
care less about the activities of other 
key men in their own individual or- 
ganizations. 


“I’m not familiar with that phase 
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of our operations,” is a statement that 
is all too common throughout the in- 
dustry today. Possibly, management 
is responsible for such a condition. 
Perhaps, purposely or thoughtlessly, it 
has kept its key men apart or has failed 
to furnish them with the spark that 
would bring them together. 


If the economic future of a mill is 
to be secure, it is believed that every 
effort should be made to keep all ave- 
nues of communication open. The 
forester should become more interested 
in problems of mill research and pro- 
duction. The research and production 
executive should know more about the 
problems of wood supply and the end 
uses of paper. The sales executive 
should learn more about the technol- 
ogy of paper and the ability of his 
mill to produce papers to meet defi- 
nite needs. All in all, key executives 
should develop a broadened interest 
base and should seek a better under- 
standing of the underlying economics 
of the entire industry. 
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The Sins of the Fathers 


WILLIAM SIBLEY 


ec 


. visiting the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children unto the 
third and fourth generations .. .” 


>> CURRENTLY we are experi- 
encing the truism of that passage from 
the second commandment through 
suffering brought upon us by the pres- 
ent-day management of our labor 
unions. The damaging teachings of 
Lewis, Murray, Reuter, et al, are 


merely the result and reflection of the 
“good old days” when industrial man- 
agement was in the saddle and owned 
the whip. 

It is impossible to talk in terms of 
either management or labor without 


calling names of individuals. How- 
ever, such names are only symbols— 
marks for the organizations they 
represent. 

There are yet many of us who can 
recall the management methods of 
Boss Tweed, Judge Gary, Harriman, 
Jim Hill, J. P. Morgan, John D. Rocke- 
feller, and other similar industrialists 
who played stellar roles in the develop- 
ment of this country. Some of us 
still smart under the sting of the 
“Public Be Damned” policy of the old 
New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad. Many of us can recall the 
lying advertisements of certain medi- 
cines which appeared before the pas- 
-sage of the Pure Food and Drug Act. 
Thousands can remember the various 
sorts of swindles which were foisted 
on the public by unscrupulous J. 
Rufus Wallingfords. 

My father started to raise his little 
family on a salary of $26 a month, 
and he had to work twelve hours a 
day, six days a week, to earn it. He 


was “docked” when sick or absent, 
yet rarely compensated for overtime, 
of which there was considerable dur- 
ing the heavy harvest season. 

An easy-going fellow, he was fre- 
quently imposed upon in ways that 
compelled us kids to wear the uncle’s 
castoff suits which mother busheled 
down to make them fit. A single in- 
stance comes to mind. Dad was, at 
one time, employed by the Atlas Lum- 
ber & Grain Company as manager of 
one of its yards and grain elevator. 
Salary, $75 per month. While there 
he was offered the managership of a 
grain terminal in Sioux City at a sal- 
ary of $125 per month. So, being 
a rolling stone anyway, Dad took the 
offer and moved the family to Iowa. 
But somehow, in some sort of way, 
when Dad got down to Sioux City 
and started to work, the $125 was 
cut back to $90. And there he was, 
with a family to support—quite help- 
less to do more than protest rather 
weakly. 

Regardless of what he may be now, 
or the degree to which his original sin- 
cerity has decayed, John L. Lewis un- 
dertook his mine workers job as a 
crusader. He worked in the pits and 
knows what it means to be shoved 
around by simpering straw-bosses who 
cow-tow to the superintendents. He 
knows the backaches and the blistered 
hands which result from inefficient 
tools and penurious operating meth- 
ods. He knows what his father—a 
miner before him—endured, much of 
which was both needless and harmful. 

What John L. Lewis is doing to 
the nation today, and has done in the 
past, is the direct result of what was 


done to him and his contemporary 
miners in years gone. Unfortunately, 
he has gone about his job in a very 
un-American way. He has constantly 
been an obstructionist instead of a 
constructionist. Rather than work 
tooth and nail for mine mechaniza- 
tion and thereby take much of the 
backache out of coal production, he 
has limited production and stifled in- 
itiative. His policy has grown into 
one of retaliation and revenge instead 
of increased production by mechan- 
ical methods, which would result in 
lower costs to the ultimate consumer 
and better working conditions for the 
miner. 

Surely there is some way to govern 
such men as John L. Lewis. Surely 
just and -equitable laws could be 
enacted which would prevent men of 
his type from gathering and holding 
such excessive power and influence. A 
serious coal shortage at this time not 
only cripples needed industrial pro- 
duction, but totally eliminates many 
synthetic products such as plastics, 
textiles, rubber, etc. Indeed, far more 
than this, it can have a pronounced 
effect on next year’s agricultural crops. 
This is the season when fertilizer man- 
ufacturers make their product for sale 
and distribution next spring. Little 
coal; little fertilizer. Little fertil- 
izer; little crops. Little crops; high 
prices because of scarcity. 

Such power (and power that can 
still be exercised from behind prison 
bars, if necessary) in the hands of one 
man, or even a small committee, makes 
for dictatorship, minority rule, and 
war. It is as totally un-American as 
the ancient “Public Be Damned” 
policy. 

As some folks see it, the only way 
to eliminate periodic strikes and tur- 
moil with the United® Mine Workers 
is first to outlaw the check-off. If 
that gruesome device could be killed, 
the Unions would immediately go back 
to their old standards of being able 
to sell memberships and collect union 
dues from only about one-third of the 
present union membership. Another 
thing that should be done is to force 
the Unions to incorporate and énjoy 
all the benefits and responsibilities of 
incorporation. This would automat- 
ically force the Unions to pay income 
taxes, which they should do, being 
such Big Business within themselves. 
Those are “Big Stick” measures—but 
back in Teddy Roosevelt days it took 
such measures to make management 
behave. Let’s swing the Big Stick 
on unruly Labor now in the interest 
of public welfare. 
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They’re all exactly alike in size, shape and quality of bronze. 
But there’s a mighty important invisible difference—the alloys. 


That slight change in composition—often only a fraction of one 
per cent—can make a huge difference in service. Through years 
of research N-B-M has perfected scores of “minor” variations for 
different requirements which give bronze bearings and parts far 


longer life. 


A new N-B-M alloy may be just the answer you’re looking for. 


N°BeM 
BRONZE BEARINGS AND PARTS 


AMERICA 
Brake Shoe NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION 
OMPANY ST.LOUIS * NEW YORK 


PLANTS IN: ST. LOUIS, MO. * PITTSBURGH, PA. * MEADVILLE, PA. * JERSEY CITY, N. J. * PORTSMOUTH, VA.* ST. PAUL, MINN. * CHICAGO, Itt. 
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Doctors are important. 


You can only afford the best — custom designed 
and built by Lodding Engineering Corporation, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. Represented outside 
New England by W. E. Greene Corporation, 
Woolworth Building, New York. 
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The Magic achine that 








Made Man Free 








Just as the wood-pulp process made paper 
plentiful, so the cylinder printing press, a 
seeming giant in the “70’s, gave new wings 
to the printed word. Since then, the publish- 
ing industry has miraculously improved its 
equipment in speed, capacity and efficiency. 
It turns out more than 40 million newspapers 
every day, more than 30 million Sunday 
newspapers, more than 14 million weekly 
newspapers. Its presses roll out ever increas- 


ing millions of farm papers, business papers, 
weekly and monthly magazines. Books, once 
so rare they were handed down like a family 
heirloom, are now produced at the rate of 
200 million copies a year. 

Plentiful paper and the printing press have 
made Americans an informed and thinking 
people; have brought them a knowledge of 
the sciences and the arts; have placed cul- 
ture upon the table of the common man. 





The dramatic story of paper is told in the sound-and-color film, “Paper— Pacemaker 
of Progress,” and in a book under the same title. Both are presented by F. C, Huyck 
& Sons as a tribute to the Paper Industry. The book will be sent free upon request. 


F.C. HUYCK & SONS - Xéxwood/Mié ALBANY, NEW YORK 
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ROLL OUT MORE PAPER, 
REDUCE MAINTENANCE 
WITH TORRINGTON BEARINGS 














GREATER TONNAGES E> 


can be easily rolled out at high 
speed when Torrington Two- 
Row Tapered Roller Bearings 
are used. Advantages include 
uniform caliper, ideal print- 
ability, higher speeds, longer 
roll life, minimum starting 
torque, minimum lubrication, 
assured alignment, axial roll 
stabilization and less downtime. 


Shown above are typical Torrington Bearings for a 
variety of applications to paper mill equipment, where 
they contribute to higher production with minimum 
maintenance costs. Torrington’s Bantam Bearings 


es RADIAL AND THRUST CAPACITY 


when loads are heaviest are assured by 
Torrington Self-Aligning Spherical 
Roller Bearings under all conditions 
of shaft deflection or misalignment. 
The taper bore type shown here is 
mounted with a tapered sleeve for 
shaft positioning, simple mounting 
practice and control of internal clear- 
ances. Unit construction provides 
thrust capacity for normal thrust load- 
ing from shaft deflection. 


HIGHLY SENSITIVE OPERATION => 


with less drag on felt rolls and longer 
felt life, is secured by the use of Tor- 
rington Stainless Steel Ball Bearings 
in the Beloit Air Guide Regulator. 
Installed in the vertical felt run of a 
dual press, these bearings are matched 
in pairs and have retainers of micarta. 
Engineered to match the long service 
life of the machine, they operate 
smoothly with minimum maintenance. 





Division has had years of experience in designing and 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


SPHERICAL ROLLER 
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STRAIGHT ROLLER - TAPERED ROLLER 
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<< UNIFORM LOAD DISTRIBUTION 


under conditions of roll expan- 
sion and contraction is assured 


when Torrington Straight | 


Roller Bearings are used on the 


floating end of paper machine | 


bottom rolls. Built to take high 
radial loads safely and surely, 
these bearings operate at high 
speeds with a minimum input 
of power required. 


building bearings for special and routine require- 
ments. Our engineers will gladly help you adapt 
Torrington Bearings to your specific needs. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY + BANTAM BEARINGS DIVISION 
SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA 


* NEEDLE - BALL 
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For pointers 








Heat- Treating Stainless 


























Softening 18-8? How long should 10-gage E-S 18-8 (Type 302) sheet be held 
at heat to soften it between deep-draws? Can it be heated in a salt bath? 
Oil-Quenching? Will oil-quenching make E-S 18-12 Mo stainless (Type 316 Ask 
plate pick up carbon and lose corrosion-resistance ? 
25-20 Hardenable? To what Brinell can we harden E-S 25-20 chrome-nickel 
steel (Type 310) blades by heat-treatment? Can they be case-hardened ? E aster me 
Stress-Relieving ?.} What heat-treatment do you recommend for stress-relieving 
titanium-stabilized stainless (Type 321) sheet after welding ? for the 
TION Burn Off Oils? Will the soluble oils used in drilling E-S 18-8 (Type 304) plate 
; burn off without affecting it when the plate is heated to anneal the hard spots? 
pan- 
ured imizi Scale? How can we reduce scale formation when annealing A mswer 
ight i light E-S 17-7 stainless (Type 301) sheet? We now hold it at 2,000° F. for 15 minutes 
4 the When questions like these come up in heat-treating stainless sheet or when 
hine plate, take ce semacen. he Eastern Stainless wpe ore. Stainless 
high isn't temperamen ut procedures must correct for it to give its y 
rely, best service. Send us your question—no matter how simple or com- ve a i re less 
high plex—and you'll soon find that Eastern has the right answers where 
18 stainless steel is involved. And you can get those answers fast—by r- 
nput phone, telegram, or return mail, as you wish. is the 
Many of the answers are already at your fingertips when you have a 
copy of our catalog, ‘‘Eastern Stainless Steel Sheets.”’ Write for one today. t ¥ 
EASTERN STAINLESS STEEL CORPORATION Question 
BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND JMLeo E-LI 
ire- y 2 See 
lapt 
ION 
LL 
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vatue f_e-m sYNCHRONOUS 
MOTORS PROVIDE THE MOST 
EFFICIENT DRIVE 


You can’t select a better motor for a 
jordan drive than a“built-for-the-job” 
E-M Synchronous Motor. Direct- 
connected to the jordan, these high- 
torque, easy-starting motors provide 
smooth, powerful, constant-speed 
operation unaffected by load or volt- 
age variations. Because they operate 
at high efficiency you get the lowest 
power cost . .. because of their rugged 
construction you get the long life, 
dependable motor service you need 
for trouble-free jordan operation. 
Splash-proof and drip-proof protec- 
tion is available for wet locations. 


Paper Mills get DOUBLEVALUE from 
E-M SYNCHRONOUS MOTORS 


350 hp, 400 rpm, splash-proof E-M Synchronous 
Motor drives jordan and improves power factor 


VALUE 2-E-mM SYNCHRONOUS 
MOTORS OFFER EXTRA ECONOMY 
IN IMPROVED POWER FACTOR 


Because they are built to operate at 
unity or leading power factor, E-M 
Synchronous Motors on your jordans 
can help reduce your power costs and 
improve the efficiency of power system. 
This is a plus-value in performance 
in addition to the drive. It helps com- 
pensate for low power factor caused 
by other motor drives... helps you 
maintain unity power factor in mill. 

E-M field engineers are specialists 
of long experience in synchronous 
motor applications. They can help 
you take most advantage of these 
high efficiency motors in your mill. 


ELECTRIC MACHINERY MFG. COMPANY 


Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 


y 


“DOUBLE VALUE” 
moTORS 
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Send for Your Copy! 
NEW, 20-PAGE BULLETIN, 
“ABC of Synchronous Motor Control” 





HIGH-SPEED LOW-SPEED 
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in a large paper mill. 














ENGINE-TYPE 





And here are other 
ways your mill can use 


eh 


SYNCHRONOUS MOTORS 


1. GRINDERS, no matter 
how large, are best driven 
by powerful E-M Motors. 
Assures maximum depend- 
ability in performance. 


2. CHIPPERS give most 
tonnage through steady, 
constant-speed operation 
of E-M Motors. Unsurpassed 
for chipper drives. 


3. BEATERS driven by E-M 
Synchronous Motors afford 
@ good means of power 
factor correction. 


4. PUMPS, AIR COMPRES- 
SORS, PULPERS, REFINERS, 
VACUUM PUMPS, have 
highest operating effi- 
ciency when driven by E-M 
Syactrqnge Saeaase. 
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“PACKAGED” 
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Tho Kithics of the Research Worker" 


>>» THE QUESTION once arose as 


to what professor at Columbia Uni- 
versity had had the greatest influence 
on my life. Naturally a number of 
great names came to mind. Charles 
Frederick Chandler, Marston Taylor 
Bogert, both great chemists and teach- 
ers, Cassius Keyser, an eminent mathe- 
matician, Charles Beard, the historian, 
and a number of others. All of these 
men had been my teachers. I had met 
them in the class room, the laboratory 
or the lecture hall, and all of them had 
left their impress. 

But strangely enough, the man who 
influenced me most was one whom I 
had never even seen at Columbia. In 
fact I saw him only once or twice in 
my entire life, and I attended none 
of his lectures. However, later, I 
read many of his lectures and his 
essays, which helped me to crystallize 
my own ideas because of the clarity 
with which his ideas were expressed. 
Who was this man? His name was 
Felix Adler. He was professor of 
political and social ethics at Colum- 
bia University. The fact that I hardly 
knew Professor Adler seemed unim- 
portant. His personality and idealism 
could be sensed in each of his publica- 
tions, and I followed with interest all 
of his great civic contributions that 
showed how completely he was put- 
ting his ideals into practice. 

Many years after leaving college 
(some 23 years ago) my old friend 
Dr. Emmet Reid, of Johns Hopkins 
University, outlined a book entitled 
Introduction to Organic Research. He 
sent this outline to a number of chem- 
ists, including myself, and asked for 
Suggestions. I noted one omission. 
Nothing had been said about the ethi- 
cal side of research. Dr. Reid immedi- 
ately asked me to write a brief section 
on this subject for his book and this 
Idid (2). As I look back after twen- 
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ty-three years, and reread this section, 
my limitations in this field become all 
too apparent. True I emphasized the 
personal integrity of the research 
worker, but placed no emphasis on 
his social responsibilities—and so I 
side-stepped issues which appear very 
important to me today. 


Ethics Defined 

What do we mean by the term 
“ethics”? Professors of philosophy 
speak of ethics as a systematic study 
of the ultimate problems of human 
conduct (1). The term ethics comes 
from the Greek—either from the word 
denoting character or the word mean- 
ing custom. It has to do with the 
morals of the human race. 

Of course, such conduct may be 
studied from various points of view. 

It can be observed externally and 
objectively—just the way the be- 
havior of the lower animals is studied. 
(This would place it within the field 
of behaviorism and biology.) 

It may be studied in relationship to 
the mental processes involved in such 
conduct. (This would put it in the 
field of psychology.) 

It may be studied in its relation- 
ship to the social and physical environ- 
ment in which man lives (in the range 
of anthropology and sociology). 

All of these studies have their value 
and their importance to ethics. How- 
ever, they are not ethics. As I under- 
stand it, the problem of ethics is en- 
tirely different. Ethics is concerned 
not with the bare facts of human con- 
duct, but with certain intangibles— 





(*) An article expanded from a lecture 
given at the Seminar of the Institute of 
Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Wisconsin. 
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with values, and with estimates and 
potentialities. 

One cannot measure ethics by 
means of instruments or mathematical 
derivations. Nor can one draw neatly 
tabulated data or pretty, graphs. As 
practical an industrial scientist as Irv- 
ing Langmuir (3) says “—even the 
scientific analysis of the principle of 
ethics has not proved particularly 
fruitful—Let us not restrict (our- 
selves) by trying to regulate our lives 
solely by science and by reason.” In 
other words, ethics is not a positive, 
objective science. It deals not with 
actual human conduct, but with its 
ideal. It has to do with human con- 
duct not as it is, but as it should be. 
Moral values, gathered over the cen- 
turies, play an important role in ethics. 

The ideal view is taken that human 
beings are capable of rising above 
time-honored prejudices, ingrained 
case-hardened custom, and of reach- 
ing a plane which transcends the lim- 
itations of human beings as we know 
them today. Pessimists will tell you 
that all this is unrealistic wishful 
thinking. That is a point of view to 
which I cannot subscribe. 

Naturally philosophers who are in- 
terested in ethics cannot always agree 
on what these ideals should be. They 
may meet on common ground for a 
short time—but eventually their view- 
points will differ. Often traditional 
morality is accepted. Not  infre- 
quently its validity is questioned. 
When the questioning is tinctured 
with a philosophy of material national- 
ism (as in the case of Nazi Germany), 
the results are devastating. I shall try 
to raise a few of these questions to- 
day—but first I want to discuss with 
you what I hope is an acceptable ethi- 
cal position for the individual re- 
search worker, or, for that matter, 
for any man doing creative work in 
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any form. Most of this seems self- 
evident and elementary. 


Truth and Research 


(1) A research worker must at all 
times seek the truth, and his honesty 
must be above suspicion. Attempts 

_to defraud are naturally outlawed. 


Due Credit 


(2) He must give due credit to his 
co-workers, and his colleagues for any 
share that they may have had in the 
work. He must be punctilious in giv- 
ing proper acknowledgment to pre- 
vious investigators in the same field— 
to those men who have blazed the 
trail. 


Tolerance 


(3) He should free himself from 
pettiness. If his own prior work has 
been overlooked, he should view such 
neglect charitably, with good humor 
and without cynicism. Often this 
lack of recognition is due to careless- 
ness rather than to deliberate, planned 
neglect. As a corollary to this, the 
research worker should not permit 
himself to become embittered or in- 
volved in useless polemics. This does 
not mean that he should not take issue 
with a misinterpretation of data or 
with the mistakes of other investiga- 
tors. It simply means that his criti- 
cisms must be objective, and that they 
must not descend to the plane of per- 
sonalities, He must show that he is 
dealing with a set of data, not with 
an enemy. 

In 1927, I was in Berlin, and within 
this area lived three chemists eminent 
in the field of cellulose. They were 
Hans Pringsheim, Professor at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, Kurt Hess, Director 
of the Kaiser-Wilhelm Institute fiir 
Chemie, and R. O. Herzog, head of 
the Kaiser-Wilhelm Institut fiir Fas- 
erstoffchemie. I liked them all, but 
I found that Pringsheim and Hess were 
not on speaking terms. Hess and Her- 
zog never greeted each other, and Hess 
and Pringsheim were certainly not 
friendly. Their scientific disagree- 
ments had led to bitter feuds, and none 
of them had the sense of humor to 
break the deadlock of these animosi- 
ties. I sensed this rankling hostility 
when I visited each chemist in turn, 
and I was chilled by it. 

So my contention is that the re- 
search worker must be willing to take 
constructive criticism and vigorous 


disagreement without enmity and 
without hypersensitiveness. 
Collaboration 


(4) The research worker must 
stand ready to help others with advice 
and with materials. His true objec- 
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tive is not to further his own prog- 
ress but that of science. Therefore, he 
should be willing to co-operate when- 
ever possible, and help should be given 
unstintingly. Human relationships are 
important in modern scientific re- 
search, and mutual trust and exchange 
of ideas are essential. There are times 
when such frankness leads to disap- 
pointment and to disillusionment—but 
the scientist who lives as a recluse, or 
who constantly fears that someone will 
“steal” his brain children is a sorry 
creature, who fails to get the maxi- 
mum enjoyment out of his work. 


Self-Criticism 


(5) It goes without saying that a re- 
search worker must exercise the great- 
est critique toward his own work. Not 
infrequently working hypotheses are 
accepted as facts, and when experi- 
mental data do not agree with the 
hypothesis, the uncritical worker be- 


‘ comes a victim of his @ priori judg- 


ments. The hypothesis rides the man 
—and sometimes it serves to embarrass 
him. Any working hypothesis should 
be discarded when it no longer ac- 
counts for carefully weighed experi- 
mental data. Many of the principles 
that I have outlined are self-evident, 
and yet they are overlooked by some 
able scientists, whose influence and 
repuations would have been enhanced 
if they had lived up to them. 

I have a number of examples of 
ethical and unethical conduct—but I 
will cite only two incidents to illus- 
trate some of the points mentioned 
above. The first is very obviously an 
example of unethical behavior. The 
second shows a different picture. 


Episode “A” 


A professor submitted a manuscript 
to a colleague interested in the same 
field of organic chemistry. The pro- 
fessor asked for a critical evaluation 
of his work, which the.colleague gave 
to the best of his ability and without 
reservations. In the letter, conveying 
these criticisms to the professor, the 
colleague stated that there was still 
one phase of the work which required 
reinvestigation and extension and 
which he, the colleague, hoped to un- 
dertake at the earliest opportunity 
(presumably the following summer). 
The colleague showed how the results 
of such a study would have a real bear- 
ing on the conclusions reached in the 
professor’s article. The professor ac- 
knowledged his colleague’s criticism 
but said nothing about the colleague’s 
proposed work. A few months later, 
however, at a scientific meeting the 
colleague was surprised by a report 
given by the professor on the very 
problem that had been outlined in 


the colleague’s letter. 


A possible (and charitable) inter- 
pretation of the episode is that the 
professor thought of the same problem 
and had actually begun the work be- 
fore the receipt of his colleague’s let- 
ter. Under the circumstances it be- 
hooved the professor to notify the 
colleague immediately that the work 
was already in progress in the pro- 
fessor’s laboratory. A less charitable 
interpretation, however, puts the pro- 
fessor in a far uglier position. The 
colleague’s ietter may have actually 
suggested to the professor the impor- 
tance of the reinvestigation, in which 
case the professor deliberately stole the 
colleague’s idea. Under any circum- 
stances the professor’s methods were 
entirely unethical and deserve the 
fullest condemnation. 


Episode “B” 


The other instance is in striking 
contrast to the preceding one. Two 
investigators were engaged in a piece 
of research in a government labora- 
tory. Incidentally they learned that 
two other investigators, while work- 
ing on a broader problem had covered 
a part of their own field. This in- 
formation led to a friendly correspond- 
ence which indicated that the work 
of the latter investigators had pro- 
gressed farther than that of the for- 
mer investigators. The latter investi- 
gators, therefore withheld publication 
of their own results until the others 
could publish a preliminary report of 
their own work, thus giving them 
priority. Subsequently the former in- 
vestigators published an article con- 
firming the latter investigator’s results. 

The conduct of the government 
chemists in the matter requires little 
comment. They allowed the results 
of their colleagues to be published be- 
fore their own because they recognized 
not only a valid claim to priority, but 
because they felt that the other in- 
vestigators had a better grasp of the 
subject than they had themselves. 
They realized that the chemical litera- 
ture would gain by a presentation of 
the results at the hands of the other 
investigators, rather than at their own. 

In case of doubt, when an ethical 
question arises, the investigator must 
remember that he must resort to what 
he considers right, not expedient acts. 
He must take a detached view of the 
situation and ask himself—‘What 
course of action will be the right one, 
irrespective of its effect om me, per- 


sonally.”’? 
Social Responsibilities 


Now we approach more contro- 
versial ground. What are the social 
responsibilities of the scientific work- 
er? Are’ his ethics involved there? 
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I think that they are deeply involved. 
Ideally the ethical man behaves in the 
best interests not of one small group, 
but of humanity as a whole. Eventu- 
ally his results may benefit the most 
underprivileged coolie and the most 
primitive savage. So it is my belief 
that the research man should show the 
greatest interest in just how and where 
his results are to be used. 


Not long ago, the American Chem- 
ical Society adopted a slogan that be- 
came an annoying cliché. It was “‘Sci- 
ence Is Power.” That was true enough, 
but was entirely inadequate. Power 
for what? For good, for evil? Power 
to help a confused world? Power to 
buffer a despotic and grasping mi- 
nority? 


All that we have to do is to look 
at the brutal technical achievements 
of certain scientists—the gruesome 
experiments in certain concentration 
camps—to recognize the importance 
of a social conscience. The research 
worker can no longer immure himself 
in the laboratory. He must care for 
whom and under whom he works. It 
is very much his concern to know how 
his data are being used or abused. He 
must realize that it makes a difference 
whether these data are benefiting the 
many or the selfish few; whether they 
are being used constructively or de- 
structively. 


During the war years, there were 
a number of scientists-—-eminent and 
honest men—who refused to have any- 
thing whatsoever to do with the war 
effort. I understand that one of my old 
professors was among this small mi- 
nority. What about them? Have we 
a right to label them crackpots, sab- 
oteurs, fifth-columnists, or any of the 
usual appelations with which we re- 
fuse to recognize fundamental issues? 
If we did, we would be running coun- 
ter to our own democratic traditions. 
These men were conscientious ob- 
jectors, with whom most of us dis- 
agreed. They made a highly unpop- 
ular decision. On the other hand, 
they acted in accordance with their 
individual consciences. Here, you see, 
is a controversial, ethical question. 
Were these men behaving in the in- 
terest of humanity? At present most 
of us would say “No!” At some’ fu- 
ture time we might find that they 
were justified. Following the war, 
certain scientists disagreed ‘sharply 
with what appeared to be-a military 
or political trend. Professor A. V. 
Hill (4), Foreign Secretary of the 
Royal Society of London, speaking last 
May before the George Westinghouse 
Foundation Forum on Scientific Ethics 
said: “We in England have recently 
watched with admiration the example 
of strong and courageous initiative 


taken by certain American scientists 
in refusing to be coerced or con- 
scripted against their conscience. I 
say to you the same determination 
exists elsewhere. As free men we are 
all unwilling to be used as pawns in 
the game of international power poli- 
tics—to consent in advance to the ex- 
ploitations of science for secret pur- 
poses that we may not approve.” The 
importance of the social conscience 
of the scientist is gaining dramatic 
recognition from some of the greatest 
leaders of science in America. Harold 
Urey, the chemist, Nobel prize win- 
ner and professor at Chicago; Harlow 
Shapley, the brilliant director of the 
Harvard Astronomical Observatory; 
Isaiah Bowman, the great geographer 
—-president of Johns Hopkins; Ed- 
ward Condon, director of the Bureau 
of Standards; and Professor A. J. Carl- 
son, the eminent physiologist of the 
University of Chicago, have all made 
their pleas in the hope of stimulating 
fellow scientists to their great re- 
sponsibilities. Many others have spoken, 
giving due warning of the necessity 
of international solidarity. I advise 
all of you to read One World or 
None (5) in which Langmuir, Oppen- 
heimer, Einstein, Ridenour, and others 
have presented their reports on the 
atomic bomb. I cannot quote from 
all of those who are striving to awaken 
a social conscience. Let me give you 
an excerpt from a brief article by Dr. 
Shapley, the famous astronomer (6). 
He says “Do men wish to devote the 
products of their ingenuity to human 
welfare? The answer, of course, is 
in the affirmative. But these inventive 
men of good intention must overcome 
serious obstacles that are inherent in 
our sociai system. Otherwise their 
creations are futile. In the capital- 
istic order, which we have found very 
suitable for the development of our 
new country, we emphasize the merit 
of dollars in large quantities. In con- 
sequence, the chief obstacle for the 
one who would invent not for riches 
but for the welfare of mankind—is 
greed. Too few recognize it as an 
obstacle. In fact individual greed 
and corporate greed are accepted as a 
kind of virtue. We do not even like 
to call greed—“GREED.” We prefer 
words like thrift, wealth—success. 
And we are inclined to treat as un- 
American and subversive any talk 
about human rights transcending prop- 
erty rights.” 


Evaluation and Tendencies 


Dr. Shapley’s allusion to greed re- 
minds me of a humorous experience 
of my own. , About ten years ago, 
when illness kept me in Florida, I re- 
ceived a request from an engineer in 
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the East to give an opinion regarding 
a technical question. The answer was 
very simple and required little work 
on my part. Before I rendered this 
opinion, I informed the gentleman 
what fee I expected, and it was a very 
modest one. I heard nothing further 
from him until almost a year later 
when an airmail, special delivery letter 
with a check enclosed asked for an 
immediate reply with the opinion. Sub- 
sequently he thanked me and stated 
that my opinion agreed with that of 
various “experts.” And the matter 
was closed until a friend of mine in 
Syracuse asked me that summer—“Did 
X (the engineer) ever get that opin- 
ion from you? I said yes—and 
told him of the long time period be- 
tween the engineer’s first query and 
his final request. My friend said, 
“Wise, you’re a fool! It was I who 
suggested that X get in touch with 
you in the first place. So he wrote to 
you. When I saw him months later 
and asked whether he had ever heard 
from you, he said—‘That man Wise 
can’t be any good! You know what 
he asked me? Ten bucks for an opin- 
ion! That alone shows that he’s in- 
competent to render an opinion on 
the subject.’ ” Finally my friend per- 
suaded the engineer to get my opinion 
despite this ridiculous charge. So that 
accounted for the delay, the special 
delivery letter, and the check. I re- 
count this simply to show that in cer- 
tain quarters a man’s value is cor- 
related not with what he can produce 
but with what he can squeeze out of 
the other fellow—a concept which 
neither Dr. Shapley nor I find palatable 


or ethical. 


Dr. Carlson, the physiologist, in his 
speech as the retiring president of the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science (7) says: “De- 
spite differences in skin, color, ana- 
tomic details, language, culture, and 
religions, the present human race on 
the face of this earth is biologically 
one human species. We have no sound 
scientific basis for the belief or super- 
stition of superior or inferior races.” 


This is a powerful arraignment of 
racism and of extreme nationalism and 
it is one that no thoughtful worker in 
the field of science can afford to 
ignore. 

Director Condon says (8), “Man- 
kind has brought down suffering and 
death on his head; spiritual values have 
been destroyed; hatreds have been 
nourished and developed into great 
social cancers by fears, war and war 
suspicions and divisions among men. 
This has been going on since the be- 
ginning of time and will sufely destroy 
us all if we let it continue. This must 
stop! We say there is such a thing 
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as progress toward a higher level of 
development. With all the stumbling 
and fumbling, we see an upward trend 
throughout human history.” 

Not all men of science respond to 
their obligation to society in this stir- 
ring fashion, and I want to quote from 
another scientist, whose coldly hope- 
less fatalism is in sharp contrast to 
the words of Dr. Condon. This is 
Professor Leslie A. White (9), an an- 
thropologist of the University of Mich- 
igan, who said last December: “As 
for the extermination of the human 
race as a consequence of hurling atomic 
thunderbolts, this too may be admitted 
as a possibility, and all we can say is, 
that if it is to come, it will come. 
Extravagant expressions of horror will 
not alter the course of events.” 

To him, Dr. Condon (8) says— 
and with justice—“We should not 
fantastically await death, reading pa- 
pers to an academic society in a 
museum in Philadelphia.” Needless 
to say, I agree strongly with Dr. Con- 
don, and I disagree heartily with Dr. 
White. Defeatists, like Dr. White, 
do not recognize that “atomic thun- 
derbolts” are hurled not by inexorable 
laws of nature, but by man. 


An excellent article by Dr. Melvin 
Rader (10) of the University of 
Washington shows what a thoughtful 
philosopher envisions. He treats of 
Science and the World Community. 
He shows how Darwinian concepts, 
when applied to society as a whole, 
were frequently used to support preda- 
tory behavior and to oppose social re- 
form and humanitarianism. Further- 
more, imperialism and human ex- 
ploitation were often rationalized by 
the high priests of Darwin. I should 
like to quote briefly from Rader’s arti- 
cle, because he expresses not only what 
is in my own mind, but what the more 
sensitive scientists of America feel 


about the human family. 


“At the 1940 meeting of the Amer- 
_ ican Association for the Advancement 
of Science in Philadelphia, there was 
a symposium on ‘Science and Ethics’ 
in which some of America’s most dis- 
tinguished scientists, including a num- 
ber of eminent biologists, agreed that 
human co-operation is a more impor- 
tant factor in survival than human 
competition. The more sophisticated 
biologists, moreover, realize that the 
life of man in society, although it 
necessarily rests upon a biological foun- 
dation, exhibits many cultural charac- 
teristics which cannot be reduced to 
merely biological terms. The direct 
study of human society by anthropol- 


ogists and other social scientists has 
proven that ‘human nature’ is remark- 
ably plastic, and that the highly co- 
operative society of the Arapesh in 
New Guinea, for example, is quite as 
‘natural’ as the fiercely competitive 
society of their near neighbors, the 
Head-Hunters. 

“In view of the newer trends in 
both the physical and biological sci- 
ence, we can say that our tendencies 
toward community are as innate and 
as well founded in nature as any of our 
competitive drives; and that our prob- 
lem is to keep competition in its 
proper place, directing it toward 
worthy ends and subordinating it in, 
or co-ordinating it with, the even 
more fundamenal tendency toward 
organic and communal relationships. 
The most fruitful kind of competition, 
such as the friendly rivalry of scien- 
tists in the discovery of truth, is the 
sort that contributes to a common 
cause and that consequently is not an 
alternative to co-operation but an 
aspect of it.” : 

In an oath which all young doctors 
take just before they receive their 
medical degrees, they solemnly swear 
that never will they take undue ad- 
vantage of their position and that they 
will always remain steadfast to their 
great responsibilities to mankind. This 
is the oath of Hippocrates and it al- 
ways adds to the solemnity of any 
university commencement. 


Pledge for Scientists 
Dr. Gene Weltfish (11) feels that 


scientists, in recognition of their re- 
sponsibilities to the world at large, 
should take a somewhat similar vow, 
which runs something like this: 

“I pledge that I will use my knowl- 
edge for the good of humanity and 
against destructive forces of the world, 
and the ruthless intent of men, and 
that I will work together with my 
fellow scientists of whatever nation, 
creed, or color for these our common 
ends.” 

The question may well be raised, 
“So what? We are scientists—not so- 
cial reformers, not statesmen—what 
can we do about it anyway; we are 
just helpless individuals.” My an- 
swer is based on my personal experi- 
ence and what I have tried to do my- 
self. In writing categorically (as I 
do), I admit that I personally have 
fallen short of the ideal. 

(1) We have the ballot. When- 
ever possible we should espouse the 
cause of ethical, open minded office- 
holders, irrespective of party. We 
should render protests when others in 


office fail to live up to their obliga- 
tions. In general too we should sup- 
port in national office, those men who 
understand trends beyond their im- 
mediate State and Country. 


(2) We should act as far as pos- 
sible with those who combat race 
prejudice, intolerance, and the viola- 
tion of civil liberties—not simply in 
the United States but everywhere on 
the face of this earth. 


(3) We should act as far as pos- 
sible to defeat gangsterism and its 
supporters, irrespective of the guise 
under which it flourishes. 

(4) We should voice our opinions 
in trying to help settle disputes by 
law, not war. Specifically we should 
support the United Nations Organiza- 
tion and the U.N.E.S.C.O. 


(5) We should strive to establish 
cordial relations between the men of 
all countries, and we should make 
every attempt to understand the points 
of view (not necessarily agreeing with 
them) of the men of other nations. 

(6) We should never forget that 
the entire human race belongs to one 
species and that no nation is free from 
destructive agencies, nor can any na- 
tion lay claim to perfection or to a 
race of supermen. 


>> Much of what has been said 
above applies not only to research 
workers. It applies equally as well 
to teachers, executives, business men, 
farmers, professional men, artists, and 
machine tenders, and it calls for steady, 
dynamic action. 
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Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


>>> RECIPROCAL TRADE Agree- 
ment negotiations for reductions of 
duty rates on imported merchandise 
will be a paramount problem before 
the paper industry in the next few 
months. The industry has already had 
one disastrous experience with tariff 
tinkering when newsprint was placed 
on the free list in 1913. Trade agree- 
ments since the drive for lower tariffs 
began in the 30’s have given evidence 
that the manufacturers of other 
grades of paper are now being faced 
by the same danger. 

A review of what has happened may 
be significant of what may come to 
pass if the Washington low tariff ad- 
vocates have their way. 

In 1909, the United States pro- 
duced 1,168,000 tons of newsprint 
paper, with a surplus for export above 
domestic consumption requirements. 
In 1945, the United States production 
was down to 725,475 tons, but con- 
sumption rose to 3,350,622 tons. Of 
this consumption, Canada supplied 
2,668,798 tons. In other words, the 
placing of newsprint on the free list 
not only has taken a large tonnage out 


_ of United States production, but it 


has enabled Canada to take over the 
industrial wealth and the employ- 
ment of labor that might have been 
ours. In 1913,’ there were 72 news- 
print mills in the United States, but 
today there are only seven companies 
making this paper. Computed in dol- 
lars, this change in the tariff law di- 
verted approximately $200,000,000 a 
yéar to foreign manufacturers. 

With the abandonment of news- 
print production, several once pros- 
perous industrial communities have 
become ghost towns. Such towns are 
Wilder and Fitzdale, Vermont; and 
Felts Mills and Raymondville, New 
York. 

The effect on industrial. communi- 
ties of tariff reductions can be appre- 
ciated when it is realized that every 
ton of imported paper costs one Ameri- 
can paper mill employee three days of 
employment. The Scandinavian work- 
er receives for those three days the 
equivalent of one day’s pay for an 
American employee. The effect is 
passed on to the paper mill com- 
munity. Approximately half of the 
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American primary industry is located 
in towns wholly or largely dependent 
on the business developed through 
these mills. Fifty-eight per cent of 
the nation’s paper production is in 
communities with a population of 
10,000 or less. The largest percentage 
of the industry is in towns which are 
from 70 to 100 per cent dependent on 
the operation of the paper mills for 
their prosperity. 

A Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act 
was passed early in the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration and almost immediately 
tariff tinkering began. Every grade on 
which duty rates were reduced felt the 
impact of this development. The effect 
on the kraft industry is typical. Un- 
der the original rate of 30 per cent 
fixed by the Tariff Act of 1930, im- 
ports were about 4,000 tons per year. 
The rate was reduced: in 1935 to 25 
per cent and in 1936 to 20 per cent. 
Imports mounted to 20,000 tons per 
year, but were checked later through 
price reductions (at a loss) by Ameri- 
can mills to from 12,000 to 15,000 
tons. Losses by sales and in potential 
loss of employment can be computed 
easily. The most serious effect, how- 
ever, was not in the volume of lost 
business, but in the damage to the do- 
mestic price structure. American mills 
reduced prices until the entire Ameri- 
can market of hundreds of thousands 
of tons suffered losses of over 1 cent 
per pound in price to meet foreign 
competition of 20,000 tons at prices 
far below American production costs. 


The kraft picture is paralleled by 
the effect of duty reductions on 
groundwood printing papers. In 1931, 
the duty rate was one-fourth of 1 
cent per pound and 10 per cent, but 
was cut (effective January 1, 1939) 
to one-fifth of 1 cent per pound and 
5 per cent. In 1938, imports of these 
papers totaled 9,000 tons. In August, 
1946, imports totaled about 9,000 
tons—the equivalent in one month of 
an entire year’s shipments before this 
seemingly minor duty reduction. In 
1938, United States mills made over 
30,000 tons of novel news. In 1945, 
the total was under 1,000 tons, im- 
ports providing the rest.- The same 
trend was evident. and is still under 
way in other grades, such as pencil, 
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tablet, poster, and lower grades of 
publication paper. Domestic ground- 
wood mills continued in operation, it 
is true, but no higher grade products, 
thereby indicating the beginning of 
grade shifting—so disastrous follow- 
ing 1913—which impinges on book 
paper production. 

With these examples of the results 
of previous trade agreements, the in- 
dustry is naturally concerned over the 
prospect of further similar action on 
these and other grades. Under the 
present law, the State Department can 
enter into negotiations with other 
countries for a 50 per cent reduction 
on all the rates in effect January 1, 
1945. Kraft, for instance could be 
cut to 10 per cent; printing papers to 
the equivalent of about 5 per cent; 
and other grades proportionately. 

As this is written, the Preparatory 
Commission of the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council, consist- 
ing of representatives of seventeen na- 
tions, is in conference in London ar- 
ranging for a later conference of the 
entire Council next year. In fact, this 
conference is laying the groundwork 
for an immediate negotiation of duty- 
reducing agreements on a multilateral 
scale, 

Following these sessions, the State 
Department will give out what is 
known as a “bargaining list,” a com- 
pilation of items on which the United 
States expresses a willingness to nego- 
tiate duty reductions. It can be as- 
sumed that paper items will be a large 
factor on this list, as the State De- 


.partment has set up a special paper 


commodity division for the tariff ne- 
gotiations. Until the list is made 
public, however, no industry will be 
officially informed of the extent to 
which it may be affected in future 
negotiations. 


After the bargaining list is dis- 
closed, there will be approximately 
sixty days given affected industries in 
which to file briefs on the items af- 
fecting them. After the expiration of 
this period, there will be an interim of 
probably two weeks before oral hear- 
ings are scheduled. A subcommittee 
for the Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation will be named to take testi- 
mony on paper items. After the oral 
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hearings are concluded, the fate of the 
industry will be in the lap of the State 
Department negotiators. 

In this entire program there is only 
one ray of light for the paper indus- 
try. While the State Department is 
declaredly for material tariff reduc- 
tions, other nations with which this 
country will negotiate are notably less 
enthusiastic over a tariff reduction 
program than our own—in other 


words, less anxious to receive conces- 
sions than we are to offer them. The 
British Empire does not want inter- 
ference with its empire preference sys- 
tem. South American countries want 
import duties to finance their govern- 
ments; and Australia, for instance, 
thinks too little attention is being 
given to labor problems. 

In the last analysis, based on past 
negotiations, sufficient time will elapse 


between the close of oral hearings and 
the conclusion of the secret negotia- 
tions between nations involved to de- 
lay the actual putting into effect of 
any reductions which may be agreed 
upon until about July 1947. This 
delay in itself is a partial defeat for the 
Washington proponents of the low 
tariff program who had hoped to make 
reductions effective before the end of 
1945. 





Grades of Paper Which Will Be Subject 


of Negotiations for Reciprocal 


>>> THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
has announced the list of grades of 
paper which will be the subject of 
negotiations for Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements. Practically every grade 
of paper is named, the only major ex- 


ceptions being sulphite and kraft 
wrapping. 

Despite assurance that domestic in- 
dustries would be given adequate time 
in which to prepare briefs, the final 
date for filing briefs is now announced 











Paragraph 
of Tariff 

Act Grade of Paper Present Duty Rate 

1401 Uncoated Printing Paper (Book & Ground- 

SRE ERE REI ee eee ete 1/Sc per Ib. and 5% 

1402 Pulpboard Rolls for Wallboard, not processed. 5% 

I ne Sle ena caccunsayeans 10% 

DO IEE 8 SRS Seri ctswrcconedecctssee 10% 

1402 Roofing, , Deadening Felts........ 10% 

1403 Manufactures of Pulp.............-000005 30% 

1404 Tissue weighing ieuy than 10 pounds per 2%éc per lb. and 7% to 
ream of 288,000 sq. inches (except copy- 4c per lb and 10% 
ing and bibulous valued at over 15c per Ib.) 

1404 India and — weighing from 10 to 2144 
Ne a eee Pryor yee Teer ere 2c per Ib. and 10% 

1404 Creped » oa neg, AES. and Pulp Wadding 3c per Ib. and 746 to 
and manufactures of such wadding........ 6c per Ib. and 15% 

1405 Coated Papers (including Coated Book)..... 5c per Ib. and 15% 

1405 Fancy Papers, not coated...... use the cued 4léc per Ib. and 10% to 

4%éc per Ib. and 20% 

1405 1405 Wax Coated Paper..............-. 3c per lb. and 15% 

OO POP aay reer rere © 3c per Ib. and 15% 

1405 Vegetable CTs oe cauesd ecco 2c per Ib. and 10% 

1405 Articles of papers in this paragraph........ Se per Ib. and 20% 

1405 Coeualioe for Blue or Brown Print........ 20 

1405 Sa PNR 6 oe ceccses % 

1407 valued at than 50c per Ib 3c per Ib. and 15% 

over 8 pounds per ream........ 

ON I ore a in Lita oiise ok v4.0 4-706 0 0 04 2c per Ib. and 10% 

pid Manifold weighing 8 pounds or ove ee et = eee Ib. and 15% 

Gee BED ob eek ce ka siete cceccvccccccctic 30% 

1409 Stina | Paper Raw Stock...........+++++ 718% 

1409 Straw Wrapping...... 15% 

BR OE SS RARE eee 15% 

DE PN PUNE Racha ae tare dccsccesvecens 5c per Ib. and 15% 

1409 Filtering Paper valued over oe per Ib....... 2%éc per Ib. and 744% 

1409 Paper mach grades cont provided for (Includes 

as coating raw stock, corru- 

1413 P and P. patent shape SRB 508 
aper a cut to shape......... A 

1413 Paperboard, vat-lined or similarly $14.50 per ton, 

EN yee Pay Sea ere but not less 
15% or over 30% 

1413 Press Board and Press Paper.............. 30% 

1413 Test and Container Boards, with bursting 
strength over 60 pounds................ 20% 

1413 Manufactures of Paper..................% 35% 

See ET eee ee ere oer 45% 








Trade Agreements* 


as December 21. Oral hearings will 
begin on January 13. It had been 
understood that at least sixty days 
would be granted for the preparation 
of briefs, but the time allowance has 
been cut to a little over thirty days. 

The item listed for negotiations, 
under which the existing rates can be 
cut fifty per cent, are shown in the 
accompanying tabulation. 

Any interested industry must file 
ten copies of its brief, one under oath, 
and at the same time file request that 
its spokesman be permitted to appear 
for his industry at the oral hearings 
in January. 

In anticipation of this program, the 
Import Committee has collected the 
basic material for use in an over-all 
industry brief, and for the divisional 
associations which are affected. 


The list of items scheduled for 
negotiation is so large and present rates 
already so low that in many grades 
the State Department proposals closely 
approach a free trade basis. If such 
a situation is to be averted, the indus- 
try must be prepared to make the 
strongest possible presentation of its 
opposition to the Administration pro- 
posals. 

Representative Knutson, slated to be 
Chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives, has already announced that 
one of the first actions of the new 
Congress will be to investigate the 
working of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement Act, as a prelude to defini- 
tion of a party policy. By the time 
the new Congress can proceed far on 
this course, however, the Administra- 
tion program may be too far advanced 


to be checked. 





(*) This Special Report was issued by 
the Import Committee of the American 
peeer, Industry under date of Novem- 
er i. 
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4 Simplified Constant Humidity Room 


>>» DESCRIPTION OF A ROOM 
designed by the author appeared in the 
February, 1931, issue of The Paper 
Industry under the title, “Improved 
Constant Humidity Room,” to which 
was added the subheading, “Can be 
built and equipped for approximately 
$1,000.” The same title and almost 
the same subheading could be used 
today for this article written in re- 
sponse to several requests for up-to- 
date information. As a result of the 
experience of having built nearly a 
dozen such rooms in accordance with 
the same principles, the design has 
been simplified. However, with the 
much higher current prices, the cost 
of equipping the room will now be 
nearly $1,000, so that to this, the cost 
of the structure itself will have to be 
added. 

In most commercially installed con- 
stant humidity rooms, arrangements 
are made to circulate a portion of the 
air in the room through a spray cham- 
ber to cool and saturate it to the dew 
point temperature (53 Fahr. in the case 
of 50 per cent R.H. 73 Fahr. room) 
and then warm the air to the desired 
room temperature of 73 Fahr. As the 
air (saturated at 53 Fahr.) is warmed 
to 73 Fahr., the relative humidity drops 
from 100 to the required 50 per cent. 
The control ef this process is usually 
by wet and dry bulb thermometers, 
the dry bulb thermostat controlling 
the final temperature to which the 
circulating air is heated; the wet bulb 
thermostat (at 61 Fahr., under these 
conditions) inversely controls the tem- 
perature of the spray water. The 
author does not favor the use of such 
a system, except for conditioning a 
very large room or building, mainly 
on the grounds of (1) the continual 
nuisance of having to keep the wet 


~bulb thermometer in good condition, 


(2) the initial expense of the system, 
(3) the power required to operate it 
and (4) the fact that the controls, of 
necessity, are mot very sensitive be- 
cause a change of only 1, deg. Fahr. 
in the wet bulb temperature | will 
change the final relative humidity of 
about 2 per cent. 

These objections are all met with 
the principle of the system to be de- 
scribed. The wet bulb thermostat is 
replaced with a hair hygrostat, which, 
when calibrated, retains its calibration 
in a constant humidity room for an 
indefinite period. The sensitivity of 
the hair-operated hygrostat “is such 
that a tolerance of plus or minus 1, 
per cent relative humidity can be 
maintained with ease. The initial and 
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operating expenses of a room built in 
accordance with this design are much 
lower because of no ductwork and 
smaller fans. Moreover, by using neu- 
tral positions in both the temperature 
and humidity controls, all the equip- 
ment, except the air circulating fan, 
stops running as soon as the desired 
atmospheric conditions have been 
reached. 


The plan and sections of a 12 ft.x_ 


8 ft.x7 ft. 9 in. room are shown in 
Figures 1, 2, and 3. The same layout 


has been employed successfully for a 
room 18 ft.x 16 ft.x8 ft., but with 
a 50 per cent larger cooling unit. Cir- 
culating fan D, situated near the 
ceiling, sucks air up the triangular 
wooden duct E from beneath the 
bench and through the grills A, B, and 
C. One 12-inch or 14-inch desk type 
fan D or preferably a 12-inch wall type 
ventilating fan is enough to insure 
good circulation in the room of the 
size shown. However, in addition, if it 
is also desired to dry and condition pulp 
test sheets, another similar circulating 
fan but without a duct can be em- 
ployed at a convenient location, ar- 
ranged to draw room air through the 
drying rings commonly used for that 
purpose. It is preferable to employ the 
modern silent blade type of fan for D, 
also if a desk-type fan is employed, to 
enhance its performance by shrouding 
the blades in a metal cylinder fixed to 
the triangular duct. 

If the atmospheric conditions in the 
room are correct, then the air con- 
tinues to circulate from the grills A, 
B and C, along under the benches and 
up the duct E to the fan D again. If 
the temperature of the air in the room 
rises above that desired, thermostat J 
closes. This actuates relay L and starts 
blower F blowing air from grill C 


through the cold coil which is housed 


‘in a cork insulated box as shown. The 


cold air from this box joins the air 
going up duct E to the circulating 
fan D. If the air in the room becomes 
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FIG. / PLAN OF ROOM 6 
WITH BENCH TOPS REMOVED 
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FIG. 2 SECTION YY OF ROOM 
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3 SECTION Xx OF ROOM 








too moist, the hygrostat closes the 
same relay L and again the air is blown 
over the cold coil. The coil is main- 
tained at a very low temperature (the 
maximum temperature is just above 
freezing on the defrosting cycle) by 
the normal control apparatus on the 
refrigerant compressor, so that air 
blown through the cold coil is dried 
as well as cooled. If the air in the 
room becomes too cold, thermostat K 
closes and through a relay starts the 
heaters H located beneath the duct. If 
the air in the room gets too dry, the 
hygrostat closes its other contact. This 
opens the air valve to spray G, which 
emits a fine spray of water warmed to 
about 80 Fahr. (to allow for cooling 
on evaporation). Part of the room air 
is being drawn continuously through 
grill A, the spray chamber, and baf- 
fles N, so when spray G starts, this air 
is moistened and joins the main air 
stream in the triangular duct E. 

The operation of the room is so ex- 
tremely simple that supervision of its 


equipment and functioning can be 
delegated to any laboratory technician. 


Some Construction and 
Equipment Suggestions 

The walls of the room need not be 
insulated if it is located inside a build- 
ing or laboratory unless the air in the 
larger building is subject to extreme 
temperature fluctuations. However, an 
inch thickness of corkboard or other 
insulating board on the inside walls, or 
the provision of an insulating blanket 
between the joists in the ceiling and 
walls is desirable. In any case, the 
walls and ceiling should be airtight 
and, unless the inside wall is plastered, 
a layer of asphalted paper near the in- 
side surfaces is desirable. Two doors 
forming an air lock are shown, which 
is the preferred construction if there 
is much traffic. Otherwise, a single 
door will prove to be satisfactory. A 
Y-inch space under each door is 
enough to provide ventilation. The 
woodwork in the room should be given 
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a good coat of waterproof paint or 
varnish to reduce surface absorption 
of moisture. 

For a room of the size shown (about 
800 cubic feet), a cooling coil with 
an area of about 36 square feet of 
total cooling surface will be enough, 
together with a '-hp< compressor 
and a 250 cfm (% in. head water) 
blower fan (American Blower Co. No. 
125 ¥% hp. 1140 rpm is suitable). A 
room with twice this volume would 
require the coil, compressor, and fan 
to be half again as large. The housing 
for the cold coil should be well in- 
sulated with one-inch thickness of 
cork or the equivalent. It will be no- 
ticed that the outlet of the box is near 
the top; this prevents the cold air in 
the box from flowing into the room 
when the blower is not running. A 
pan and drain are under the cold coil, 
the compressor being set so that the 
coil defrosts automatically on each 
cycle. The 1/4-hp. water-cooled com- 
pressor (commonly used for large ice- 
boxes or freezers) is located outside 
the room and comes equipped, as is 
standard, with its own temperature 
control. The compressor, coil, blower, 
and housing may be obtained as a 
complete unit from L. C. Kohlman, 
Inc., Refrigeration Engineers, 112-116 
North Green St., Chicago. 

The spray chamber and spray 
shown in the figures is homemade. The 
inside of the bench above: it is lined 
with metal to form the chamber, the 
floor being covered by a water-tight 
pan with drain to carry away the 
excess water. Alternatively, the spray 
chamber may be made in the form 
of a 20-in. diameter circular metal 
duct sloped upwards and provided 
with a drain at its lower end where 
the spray is situated. The spray, 
operating from 20 psi. or more air- 
pressure, is conveniently made from a 
paint spray gun (De Vilbiss No. G. F. 
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Figure 5 


501) which has a self-contained air 
valve. The gun is suitably mounted 
with an arrangement for depressing 
the air valve by means of any small 
110 V. solenoid. Alternatively, a small 
paint spray gun compressor unit, 
without an air reservoir, may be used, 
the hygrostat starting the compressor 
motor and thus the water spray, when- 
ever moisture is required. The water 
jet in the gun is reamed out to about 
1/16-inch diameter and the water is 
supplied through an ordinary gasoline- 
line filter and sedimentation bowl. In 
order to effect the moistening of the 
air to the desired degree, the tempera- 
ture of this spray water has to be well 
above the dew point, preferably as 
warm as 80 Fahr. This is conveniently 
done by placing a small insulated 
water-supply tank P outside the room. 
The tank is equipped with a constant 
level float (ordinary lavoratory type) 
an immersion heater (250 watt Cen- 
tral Scientific Instrument Co. Cat. No. 
165503) and a thermostat K (Cenco 
Cat. No. 99010C). 


While experience has indicated that 
the spray gun type of humidifier is 
probably the preferred design, an en- 
closed spray chamber has been used 
quite successfully. Such a chamber 


(about 4 ft. x 1 ft. 6 in. x2 ft. deep) 
is equipped with two 1/16-inch Buffalo 
nozzles which spray continuously and 
is provided with suitable baffles to pre- 
vent the spray reaching the blower or 
the room. At the end of the chamber 
near grill A is a 250 cu. ft. per minute 
blower similar to the blower in the 
cold box. When the hygrostat closes, 
this blower circulates air through the 
spray chamber, the air issuing from 
two 3-inch diameter holes on the up- 
per side of the end of the chamber 
near the duct E. This enclosed type 
of spray chamber may be obtained as 
a unit from the Albert Pick Company, 
2159 West Pershing Road, Chicago, 
Ill. In cold weather, for this design, 
it is usually necessary to use a tem- 
perature regulator for the water sup- 
ply, adding hot water to keep the 
spray water between 70 and 80 Fahr. 
A mixing valve made by Preferred 
Utilities Mfg. Corp., 1860 Broadway, 
New York, New York, Type B-10 
Thermostatic valve, 1/, inch or smaller, 
is suitable for this purpose. 

The heater H, 600-1000 watts ca- 
pacity, may be either a strip heater 
or be made up with a bank of 600 
watt, 110 volt ordinary conical heat- 
ers with screw sockets, arranged as a 
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Figure 6 


bank of four pairs of cones in parallel, 
each pair being in series to reduce their 
temperature to that corresponding to 
55 volts so as to avoid danger of fire. 
Even so, woodwork near the heaters 
should be protected from the heat 
with asbestos millboard. 

A suitable hygrostat is made by the 
Brown Instrument Co. (No. 6881- 
820-1 with neutral point, or 6881- 
820-2). One week charts are recom- 
mended. It is also desirable to have 
this recording controller equipped 
with a temperature pen. -A satisfac- 
tory thermostat K and relay for the 
heaters is obtainable from the Central 
Scientific Instrument Co. (No. 99500 
Cenco Relay Unit) and for the ther- 
mostat J, Minneapolis Honeywell 
Type 42A1X2 is suggested. 

Figure 5 shows a week’s chart taken 
recently from the hygrostat controller 
in the large constant humidity room 
at the Quartermaster Food and Con- 
tainer Institute for the Armed Forces 
in Chicago, and Figure 6, a wet and 
dry bulb thermometer record taken 
from the same room. It may be added 
that the excellent operation shown by 
these charts is to be expected consis- 
tently if ordinary care is taken of the 
equipment. 
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Notes and Observations on BEATERS 


>>> DURING THE NEARLY two 
centuries since the Hollander or beat- 
ing engine displaced stamp mills for 
reducing rag stock to pulp suitable for 
formation into paper, this piece of 
paper mill machinery has served a 
wide variety of needs. 

In addition to serving its primary 
function of shortcoming fiber length 
and making the frazzled “fibrage” 
necessary for sheet strength and slow- 
ness, it has reduced rag to half stuff, 
broken and reduced pulp in:dry and 
wet sheet form, and reduced paper 
stock and broke. It also has served 
as a washer for eliminating chemical 
liquors, chemical residues and ink 
solids; and has functioned as a bleacher 
and as a mixer for blending various 
stocks, sizing; fillers, colors, and alum. 
Truly, the machine has been versatile 
in its applications. 

The charge has often been made 
that the beating engine, or as it has 
been and is more conveniently and 
generally called the beater, is a crude 
and inefficient device. This charge may 
be true. Certainly, much inventive 
thought has been applied to the de- 
velopment of a superior machine to 
supplant it. To some degree, these 
efforts have been successful—such as 
in the complete elimination of beaters 
in the manufacture of newsprint, and 
in the manufacture of kraft from 
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Southern pine. Now there are some 
indications of elimination of the beater 
in the making of paperboard. 

Devices designed to supplant the 
beater have taken various mechanical 
forms. Notably among them are the 
jordan engine or jordan, various forms 
of disc brushers, the combination of 
tapered plug and disc of the Marshall 
refiner, edge runners or kollergangs, 
rod mills, and other designs of more 
recent developments. 

Such devices have been more or less 


. successful in displacing the beater with 


respect to some one or few of its adapt- 
abilities within limited fields of ap- 
plication. In their special and more 
or less narrow fields of application, 
these devices have shown superiority. 
None of these devices, to date, how- 
ever, have challenged the beater over 
its broad field of use in papermaking. 

Of the many uses and applications 
of the beater, this treatise is mostly 
concerned with its use for the reduc- 
tion of fiber length, for the imparta- 
tion of slowness and the formation 
of frazzled fiber ends or fibrillae, or, 
in other words, true beating. Such 
other uses as for breaking, washing, 
mixing, etc., will receive only inci- 
dental consideration. 





to in the text. 





AUTHOR’S NOTE: In A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture of Paper in All 
its Branches, published in 1873, the author, Carl Hoffman, states: 


@ “The invention of the beating engine or Hollander has laid the foundation 
for the present development of the manufacture of paper, and though over 
one hundred years have passed away since its introduction, it is yet very 
imperfectly understood and constructed.” 


@ For nearly 50 years after this remark by Hoffman, little change other than 
an increase in size, occurred in beater construction. This obervation may be 
made by inspection of old beaters still in service. An exception, however, was 
the introduction of the Horne Patent Beater. This beater differs from the 
Hollander in having its roll at the end of the tub instead of midway. 


@ During later years, the importance and advantages of beater designs per- 
mitting circulation and beating at heavier densities have been recognized, 
and beaters have been built to secure these advantages. 


@ Considerable light has been shed on the theoretical side of beating by 
Dr. Sigmund Smith's excellent work The Action of the Beater. Most out- 
standing in this work is the theory of formation of fiber across the cutting 
edge of the flybar, the conditions governing this formation, and density and 
travel necessary for maximum beating effect. 


@ Nevertheless, Hoffman's statement as to imperfect understanding of the 
beater remains true to a considerable degree. The information contained in 
this small work, gleaned during a considerable number of years devoted to 
peper mill engineering and operation, is offered to add somewhat to general 
knowledge. The material is original, with the exception of references referred 
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Slowness and Hydration 


Slowness and hydration are two 
terms which are used rather loosely in 
the industry. They may mean one 
thing to one papermaker, but perhaps 
something rather different to another. 

The term slowness refers to the rate 
of drainage of water from the stuff. 
Water drains rather quickly from a 
free stock; less quickly from a slower 
stock. 

Hydration indicates the faculty of 
cellulose to absorb water into its cel- 
lular structure and the tendency of 
cellulose by chemical or mechanical 
treatment to change from a fibrous 
condition to one of a gelatinous na- 
ture. Mechanically-caused hydration 
occurs in the beater along with the 
shortening and splitting of the fibers. 
In part, this hydration is due to the 
length of time of treatment. The 
fact has a definite bearing on the di- 
versity of stuff produced under appar- 
ently identical operating conditions 
except for a variation in the physical 
dimensions of the beaters. 

Hydration imparts slowness to stock 
entirely aside from any change of fiber 
length or frazzling of fibers. Un- 
fortunately, freeness testing devices, 
depending upon rate of drainage for 
their indications, do not distinguish 
between slowness caused by hydration 
and slowness resulting from the closer 
matting of shorter and finer fibers. 

Certain stocks take on hydration 
readily under treatment in the beater. 
Among these stocks are Manila rope, 
soda-cook straw pulp. Mitscherlich 
sulphite pulp, and the stock obtained 
by cooking and washing to de-ink 
certain grades of paper stock. Much 
less readily hydrated are ordinary 
quick-cook or Ritter-Kellner bleached 
sulphites and such sulphites unbleached 
(especially hemlock). Bleached soda 
pulp requires very long and drastic 
beating. 


Beating Tackle for Slowness 


The term tackle means the flybars 
of the beater roll and the bars of the 
bedplate upon which the roll is low- 
ered to effect beating. 

If a slowness due only to cutting 
of the fiber is wanted, the flybar edges 
must be sharp. Also, the flybars pref- 
erably should have narrow edges and 
the wood spacers between bedplate 
bars should be kept well undercut. 

Hydration and the production of 
long, slow stuff is promoted by long 

EDITOR’S NOTE: This is Part I of a 


series. Further installments will appear 
in ding iss of this magazine. 
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continued beating, with very light 
pressure of the roll on the bedplate, 
and with dull and wide edge flybars 
and smooth bedplates. The action is 
that of bruising and mashing rather 
than cutting. 

If an extreme degree of hydration 
is wanted with a minimum of cutting, 
to produce a stuff approximating that 
made by rod mills and kollergangs, 
stone or lava rolls and bedplates are 
used in place of the usual steel or 
bronze tackle. 


Slowness and Beating Density 


Beating thin stock (stock at low 
density) produces free stock. Slow 
stock will result if the same stock is 
beaten at higher density with the same 
beater and tackle. 


Slowness and Beating 
Temperature 

Temperature of the stock in the 
course of beating has a marked influ- 
ence on hydration. Warm or hot stock 
tends to remain free, and such slow- 
ness as it takes on is due to shortening 
of the fiber rather than to hydration. 
If a long and slow stock is wanted, 
the stock being treated must be kept 
cold during the beating. Warm water, 
even only moderately warm, used for 
beater furnish makes the production 
of such papers as Manila rope flour 
sacks, twisting tissue, the best grades 
of embossing and creping tissues and 
better grade rag bonds, ledgers and 
manifold difficult or impossible. For 
such papers, a supply of well water 
of constant temperature throughout 
the year is almost, if not actually, an 
absolute necessity. Such variations 
of temperature as occur throughout 
the year in water obtained from lakes 
and streams are troublesome. Under 


no circumstances should water be used 
which has been used earlier for cool- 
ing purposes in the condensers of steam 
power plants. 


Theory of Fibrage Formation 
on Flybar Edge 

Here, in brief, is the theory of for- 
mation of fiber masses or fibrage on 
the cutting edge of the flybar as de- 
veloped and published by Dr. Sigurd 
Smith in his treatise, The Action of 
the Beater. 

Figure 1 represents a portion of a 
beater roll, revolving in the direction 
indicated, just as the flybars are mak- 
ing contact with the stock coming 
to the roll. As the edge of a bar 
enters the stock, some fibers are caught 
and held against the cutting edge of 
the bar as at “a.” This accumulation 
becomes thicker as the bar progresses 
farther into the stock as indicated at 
“b” and “c.” The increased thick- 
ness of the mass results from the 
movement of the stock into the spaces 
between the bars as indicated by ar- 
rows “e.” The amount of filling of 
the roll pockets by the flow of stock 
in direction “e” is a matter of the 
speed of circulation or travel of the 
beater. 


The thickness of the fibrage on the 
cutting edge depends upon the aver- 
age length of individual fibers, the 
thickness or density or consistency 
(all meaning the same) of the stock, 
and upon the rate of travel. The 
longer the fibers, the more fibrage 
will be draped across the bar edge to 
be carried along by the bar to the bed- 
plate. Also, there will be more fibers 
in a given volume of stock approach- 
ing the roll when the stock is thick 
than when it is thin. Then, too, when 
the stock is thick, the fibers have 
greater ability to entangle themselves 
one with another. 

The moving of a wire, a knife 
edge, or thin bar of metal edgewise 
up through a body of stock will dem- 
onstrate that the amount of stock 
caught and held increases very rapidly 
as the density of the stock is greater. 
In regard to the influence of rate of 
travel on fibrage formation, it is self- 
evident that roll bars cannot pick up 
stock unless the stock comes to the 
roll. 

It should not be assumed that a 
progressive increase of speed of travel 
results in proportionally increased 
fibrage. On the contrary, there is a 
point beyond which increased travel 


TABLE 1—Holland Beaters—Roll Sizes and Capacities 
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Pounds Capacity 
Roll Diameter Roll Face Nominal Capacity, er In 
(Inches) (Inches) Pounds, Dry Stock of Roll Face 
36 36 500 13.9 
40 36 600 16.7 
44 44 800 18.2 
48 48 1000 20.8 
54 48 1200 25.0 
62 54 1500 27.8 
60 60 1800 30.0 
? 
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Fig. 3 








or circulation speed results in no in- 
crease of fibrage formation. This 
point is reached when the bar edges 
will no longer pick up more fiber, the 
point being determined by the aver- 
age length of fiber, stock density and 
by other conditions such as the sharp- 
ness of the edge of the bar. In this 
instance, it is plain that fibers will 
cling less readily to a rounded edge 
than to a sharp, square corner. An- 
other condition is the ability of air 
to escape from the pockets as the 
stock moves in. A third condition 
is the distance between the bars; and 
yet another, the distance from the bar 
edge in to the wood. 

The last mentioned condition is well 
known. Everyone concerned with 
performance of beaters has observed 
that, as the bars wear down, the rate 
of travel of the beater decreases. If 
the wear is allowed to progress far 
enough, travel almost stops. This con- 
dition may develop when the bar edge 
is still at a considerable distance out 
from the wood, possibly as much as 
two inches. Why the travel slows 
down in this manner is not clear since 
the pockets between the bars are never 
completely filled. In fact, maximum 
beating effect is obtained when the 
pockets are filled only to a small part 
of the total pocket volume. Possibly 
the condition results from an incom- 
plete escape of air. 


Fibrage Formation and 
the Bed Plate 


Figure 2 illustrates a portion of a 
roll in contact with a bedplate of a 
common type. The fibrage formation 
on the bar edges is indicated at “‘a,” 
“b” and “c.” As a bar passes over 
the bedplate, the fiber carried on its 
cutting edge is cut if the bar is sharp, 
the plate bars sharp and the roll in 
close contact with the plate. If the 
clearance between bar and plate is 
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greater, the fibers are drawn off the 
bar edge by the plate bars. If the 
flybar edge is rounded and the roll is 
down on the plate, the fibers are 
bruised, mashed, and abraded. 

Fibrage accumulation on the flybar 
edge becomes less as the roll bar moves 
across the bedplate. The stock held 
in the roll pockets does not act to 
maintain it. 

The bedplate is not effective in 
causing beating action across its full 
face width unless, possibly, the plate 
is very narrow, narrower than found 
in general practice. Many attempts, 
some of them within the author’s ex- 
perience, have been made to increase 
beating action by widening the bed- 
plate. These attempts generally have 
been fruitless. 

As a case in point, a close study 
was made over a considerable period 
of time of the action of a battery of 
five beaters. These beaters were alike 
in tub dimensions, roll diameters, and 
roll faces. All beaters served one 
machine, all beaters were supplied with 
the same furnish at the same density, 
and all furnishes were beaten to the 
same freeness test. The bedplates of 
these beaters, however, differed greatly 
in width, thickness of plate bars, 
spacing of bars and number of bars. 
In four of the beaters, the plates were 
in the usual position—directly under 














Fie. 4. 


the rolls. In the fifth beater, the bed- 
plate was located well upon the circle 
of the backfall face. All rolls, ex- 
cept one, were essentially alike in 
number and thickness of flybars. The 
roll different from the rest was filled 
with special bars. These bars had por- 
tions of their cutting edges cut back 
as illustrated by Figure 3; and were 
placed in the roll in staggered relation 
so that cutting edges of a bar came 
opposite gaps in the preceding and 
following bars. With such bars, the 
total cutting edge length was reduced 
one-half. 

The beaters were compared by using 
the method of inch cuts per minute. 

The number of inch cuts per minute 
is obtained by multiplying the face 
of a roll in inches by the number of 
roll bars; this product, in turn, by 
the number of bedplate bars; and 
finally that product by the revolutions 
per minute of the roll. 

In the five beaters which were 
studied, the inch cuts per minute fig- 
ure differed to the extent of about 
three to one, the lowest figure being 
for the roll having the staggered edge 
bars. 


The outstanding observation that 
came out of the investigation was that 
the results revealed no practical differ- 
ence in the five beaters, the differ- 
ences in beating time being no more 
than would be accountable by differ- 
ences in distance from roll woods to 
cutting edges of flybars, some bars 
having been worn down more than 
others. Of the four beaters with con- 
ventional bars but differing greatly 
in plate construction, there was no 
appreciable difference. 


Had there been some means to dis- 
tinguish between slowness due to fiber 
shortening and slowness due to hydra- 
tion, some differences might have been 
found. It is reasonable to infer that 
such differences existed, but if they 
did exist, they were not such as to 
be noticeable in machine operation and 
sheet tests. 


These beaters were of the so-called 
“high speed” type—converted old 
beaters with tubs and backfalls al- 
tered. They were furnished to about 
eight per cent density with slushed 
bleached sulphite stock, washed down 
to a definite density. Several rolls of 
soda pulp were added to this stock 
shortly before dumping and after it 
had been beaten to a freeness standard. 

Attempts have been made to re- 
establish the fibrage on the cutting 
edges of the flybars by constructing 
bedplates with the bars in two groups, 
allowing a considerable space between 
the groups as in Figure 4. Results 
of these efforts have not been striking, 
possibly because the elapsed time in 
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the passing of a bar over the space is 
too short to allow fibrage to form. 
Further, it would seem necessary that 
the stock move inward into the pocket. 
There is no provision for such motion. 

Beaters have been built with two 
bedplates spaced at some distance 
apart. In some instances, one plate 
may be directly under the roll; the 
second plate about 45 degrees up on 
the face of the backfall. The purpose 
behind such a design is to increase the 
beating action of a standard beater 
possibly by as much as doubling it. 
Such beaters have not come within 
the experience of the author. 

Two-bedplate beaters, having a 
space between the bedplates fitted with 
a reciprocating device to move the 
stock into the bar pockets thus caus- 
ing fibrage to form on the bars ahead 
of the second bedplate, also have been 
proposed. A design of this kind prob- 
ably would be fraught with mechan- 
ical and maintenance difficulties. 


Holland Beaters-Roll 
Dimensions and Capacities* 


The term Holland beater indicates 
the common, ordinary type of beater 
which is still very generally used, es- 
pecially in older mills. The tub has 
parallel sides and semicircular ends. 
The roll is located midway between the 
ends. The dividing partition—the 
midfeather—is midway between sides 
or nearly so, frequently being about 
two inches off the center line of the 
tub away from the roll side. 

Such beaters have been commonly 
made with both wood and cast iron 
tubs. 

Floors have been usually of wood in 
wood tub beaters; sometimes of wood, 
in cast iron tubs. Frequently, how- 
ever, cast iron and in later years, con- 
crete, has been used for the floors of 
cast iron tub beaters. Floors of wood 
and cast iron are commonly flat and 
with little or no pitch. The crest of 
the backfall is commonly at the level 
of the center line of the roll. The 
height of the tub at the front end is 
usually three to five inches less than 
the height of the center of the roll. 
The rear end is three to five inches 
higher than roll center. The variation 
depends upon the length of tub. 

Roll dimensions and capacities of 
commonly used sizes of Holland beat- 
ers are given in Table 1. 

These capacities are based on stock 
densities of about five per cent. The 
actual holding capacity varies some- 
what with various stocks. It also 


(*) Since this work is confined almost 
entirely to personal observations of the 
author, references are omitted to beaters 
of special types such as the “over and 
under” Umpherston, the Miller Duplex, 
the English Taylor, the Marx, and other 
special forms and forced circulation types. 




















varies with the rate of travel wanted. 
The travel is fairly rapid at about four 


per cent density, rather slow at five - 


per cent, and very slow at six per cent. 
Six per cent density is about the limit 
with any stock and is unattainable 
with some. 

The length of tub varies from about 
18 ft. for beaters with a 36-inch roll 
face to about 26 ft. for 60-inch rolls, 
usually increasing by two feet for six 
inches increase in roll diameter. The 
roll is. supported about seven inches 
above floor level to permit pulling out 
the bedplate over the floor, making 
height from floor level to center of 
roll about 25 inches for 36-inch diam- 
eter rolls and about 37 inches for 60- 
inch rolls. 

Many beaters conforming to this 
general description may still be found 
in service bearing date markings from 
about 1880, or even earlier, to about 
1915. (These dates should not be taken 
as exact but rather as indicative.) 


Builders of Holland Beaters 

The principal builderst of beaters 
during the period just mentioned were: 

Dayton Globe Iron Works, Dilts 
Machine Works, Downingtown Man- 
ufacturing Company, Emerson Manu- 
facturing Company, J. H. Horne & 
Sons Company, E. D. Jones & Sons, 
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Noble & Wood Machine Company, 
Stout, Mills & Temple; and Valley 
Iron Works Company. 

Beaters made by Dillon and also 
by Muldoon occasionally were found. 
Towards the end of the period, Dayton 
Beater & Hoist Company became 
prominent. 

Until about 1915, beaters of various 
makes differed mainly in details of con- 
struction. The general design was 
rather definitely standardized with the 
exception of a Dilts design of iron tub 
beater introduced about 1912. 

This Dilts design used a tub that 
was considerably higher at the rear 
end. It also employed a concrete bot- 
tom or floor which had a very consid- 
erable pitch or fall from the rear of 
the backfall around to the front of 
the tub, thus giving much increased 
travel. This beater, built mainly with 
rolls of 62-inch diameter by 54-inch 
face found much favor in paperboard 
mills. 

In general, Figure 5 shows the final 
development of the flat-floor Holland 
beater. It is reproduced from the 
drawing of a manufacturer and covers 
a design of beater built in 1916. 





(t) The names given are:those of build- 
ers whose product has at various times 
come under the author’s observation. The 
list is not given as being complete and 
including all builders. 
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>>> DAILY, ON EVERY HAND, 
the clear-thinking citizen can observe 
American business at work. So familiar 
are its accomplishments, they are ac- 
cepted as commonplace; hence, not 
much thought is given to the relation- 
ships between the vitality of the busi- 
ness process and the general well-being 
of the country. On the other hand, 
because of the general misunderstand- 
ing that has arisen between the desks 
of management and the workbenches 
of the country, the purpose and utility 
of business are regarded with suspicion 
and distrust so that, more than any- 
thing else today, this nation needs in- 
dustrial harmony. 

How long can we afford strikes that 
cost the United States 85 million man- 
days of direct lost time in the first 
half of 1946, a total more than nine 
times the semiannual average for the 
prewar years 1935-1939, and 15 times 
the first-half average of the war years 
1944-1945? In terms of dollars, this 
direct loss is at the rate of 4% billions 
of dollars for this six-month period, 
based on a Senate Committee estimate 
of $51 a man-day for the total eco- 
nomic loss experienced in strikes dur- 
ing the first half of 1946. 

What is behind this disquieting atti- 
tude toward industry in a land famed 
for its supremacy in the production of 
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Public Opinion 
Ja 


MANY Private Opinions” 


L. ROHE WALTER 
Director of Public Relations 
The Flintkote Company, Inc. 





goods which produce the best life in 
recorded history? Why do so many 
Americans hold so firmly to erroneous 
conclusions about business, particular- 
ly those relating to profits and how 
they should be shared, so that they 
cannot act intelligently and realistical- 
ly even in their own interest? 

Why do some industrialists still 
cling to a naive belief their workers 
automatically owe and should extend 
their employer unquestioned loyalty in 
all matters? Why are they hurt and 
bewildered when employees don’t seem 
to appreciate that their well-being is 
dependent upon company prosperity? 
Why do some of these business leaders 
consider fancy washrooms and send- 
ing flowers to an employee’s sick wife 
adequate gestures that take the place 
of an over-all intelligent attempt to 
sell—and keep selling—all ‘ranks from 
junior executives down—on the mu- 
tual stake they all have in the com- 
pany’s success and in the sound func- 
tioning of free enterprise? 

Why does management willingly 
spend large sums of money for prod- 
uct, advertising copy, radio and mar- 
ket research, and devote so little time 
and money to find out what appeals 
to its people, what they are confused 
about, and where they are misin- 
formed? 


Why is it that the really only dan- 
gerous weakness of the best economic 
system so far developed is the system’s 
inability to explain itself? Why are 
we suddenly realizing that we must 
“cultivate the science of human rela- 
tionships” if we are to make the free 
enterprise system tick? 

Fundamental to an understanding 
of the problem is the fact that busi- 
ness in the United States, partly 
through its own fault and despite its 
outstanding, almost miraculous record 
of war production, has been and still is 
in the doghouse. Because of the greed 
or corrupt practices of a small percent- 
age of businessmen; because a rela- 
tively few corporation executives op- 
erate their companies for their personal 
benefit rather than in the interest of 
stockholders, employees and the pub- 
lic; because a relatively few corrupt 
promoters and contractors waxed fat 
on unconscionable and excessive war 
profits, notably in the mushroom mu- 
nitions manipulation, all business man- 
agement has been and is being criti- 
cized and condemned. 

It is a well-known fact that busi- 
ness, so capable and ingenious in im- 
proving and selling its products and 
services, has been behind public opin- 
ion when it should have been ahead. 
It has been frightened into the notion 
that it must move through subter- 
fuge, in secrecy, and with doubt as to 
its approach, so that all too frequently 
it speaks apologetically of efforts to 
develop good relations with the public. 
It is, for example, currently failing to 
give the public a clear explanation of 
the factors behind present price in- 
creases, and unless it does so, it will 
take the blame for higher living costs 
which are beyond its control. Busi- 
ness seems to have been thrown into 
confusion, not because of any inherent 
or irremediable weakness within itself, 
but because it has failed to make clear 
to the people the philosophy and prin- 
ciples of its existence. 

Today’s situation, with organized 
antagonistic groups and pressure 
blocks attacking the utility of busi- 
ness, is by no means unique. It is a 
recurring phenomenon of American 
life that at varying intervals an ad- 
ministration or public leader launches 
an attack on certain sectors of busi- 
ness activity or on business generally. 
This was true in Andrew Jackson’s 
time; it characterized Cleveland’s ad- 
ministration; it happened again in the 
days of Theodore Roosevelt and his 
“big stick.” 

More recent years have witnessed the 
re-emergence of similar activities in 
more vigorous fashion than ever be- 





(*) An address given before the 15th 
annual meeting of the Controllers Inti- 
tute, at the Hotel Commodore, New York 
City, September 17, 1946. 
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fore. Currently, Washington has been 
and still is extremely active in propa- 
gandizing economics. ancial 
facts of life, once delineated only on 
the financial pages of the newspapers 
and in specific periodicals, are cur- 
rently headline news. Unfortunately, 
much of this flow of economic news 
is keyed to political economics, charged 
with ideological aims, cloaked with 
concealed purposes and projected to 
the public against a scare psychology 
background, heightened by the fear 
motif. 

Obviously, large sectors of the 
American public do not regard these 
actions as attacks; from their point of 
view these efforts represent proper 
remedial actions which cause business 
to clean house and give the public a 
square deal. 

Now no responsible leader of this 
country’s business will maintain that 
all business activities or institutions 
are perfect, proper and lily-white or 
that some activities and certain parts 
of American business cannot properly 
undergo a housecleaning. In every 
group there are good men and evil 
men, wise men and fools, the just and 
the unjust, the greedy and the gen- 
erous. Human nature and human in- 
stitutions continue under all systems 
to have their endless variety. 

However, the essential problem of 
government is to police men’s activi- 
ties so that wrong may not be done 
and justice prevail. Instead of seeking 
to reduce and prevent injustice be- 
tween citizens, many politicians, pseu- 
do economists and radicals blindly 
attack a system of production and dis- 
tribution that by its results, as re- 
flected in our standard of living, is the 
best so far devised. 


Unfortunately, the thoroughly es- 
sential and justifiable inquiry into the 
disclosure of isolated instances of 
wrong doing, both in peacetime and 
wartime operations, is frequently made 
the basis for general and even uni- 
versal suspicion and censure. As 
heartily as the objective-minded citi- 
zen subscribes to the former, with 


equal earnestness he should deplore the ~ 


latter and insist that any operation, 
well and fairly conducted, be vigor- 
ously defended from unjust aspersions, 
whether intentionally or inadvertently 
directed against it. In the final analy- 
sis, American business should be in a 
Position to refute any malicious or 
calculated propaganda, even remedy 
its ill effects, so that the policies and 
purposes of business may be properly 
interpreted and, where justified, un- 
derstood to be right and proper in the 
eyes of society. : 
Falsehood and misrepresentation can 
only be successfully combated by 
plain, unvarnished truth, which in the 


long run always wins. The nation’s 
business cannot afford to let “the mills 
of the gods grind slowly” for, truly, 
they grind too slowly to be helpful in 
the present circumstance. Business 
cannot proceed too leisurely in making 
friends, lest the opposing forces com- 
pletely undermine public confidence 
in the integrity and usefulness. of 
American business. 

Today, perhaps more than at any 
other time in history, business should 
raise its sights and present its funda- 
mental case by intelligent, construc- 
tive planning in the field of public 
relations. It must tell its story and 
win friends as regards “The right fur- 
ther to serve and grow and achieve— 
the proper relationship with govern- 
ment and government with business— 
a clear understanding by the people of 
the functions of business so that busi- 
ness can do more for the people—pro- 
vide a higher standard of living— 
better wages—a richer and fuller life.” 

American business must broaden its 
views. Business leaders must realize 
that not every strike is due entirely to 
the machinations of a labor agitator, 
or a consumers’ boycott to the initia- 
tive of a wild-eyed reformer. Many 
of these costly industrial blunders are 
caused by the stubborn insistence of 
a corporation executive who would 
rather fight than settle and who be- 
lieves favorable public opinion can be 
immediately created for his side of the 
proposition by using full-page adver- 
tisements expounding his point of 
view. 

Corporation executives could learn 
much in the handling of public rela- 
tions from the Chinese who pay the 
doctor in advance to keep the indi- 
vidual healthy rather than call him in 
only when the patient is seriously ill 
or dying. Some far-sighted business 
leaders do use this “Chinese doctor” 
policy. They view good public rela- 
tions as an important day-by-day ac- 
tivity. They build up an acceptance, 
over the years, of a justification for 
their company’s existence; they are 
consciously alert to interpret their 
business in terms of human usefulness. 
In time, the institutions headed by 
these executives take on a character 
and a personality that make them ap- 
pear warm, human, and socially useful 
in contrast to the ogre-like, cold con- 
ceptions of concerns which overlook 
this highly important duty to them- 
selves, their stockholders, their em- 
ployees, and the public. 

Actually, public relations is based 
on “relations with people” and any 
business, large or small, has relations 
with people. In these days of antici- 
pated increased competition and cur- 
rently confused labor-management 
problems, the right kind of relation- 
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ships with old, new, or prospective 
customers, employees, stockholders, 
local, state and federal governmental 
legislative bodies and bureaus, and the 
general public are not only highly de- 
sirable as a form of business insurance 
but commercially profitable as well. 
“Next to doing the right thing, the 
most important thing is to let the 
public know you are doing the right 
thing.” A sound public relations pro- 
gram recognizes the basic wisdom of 
this saying. 

American business, whether large 
or small, cannot afford to ignore pub- 
lic sentiment. No less an astute judge 
of human nature than Abraham Lin- 
coln said, “Public sentiment is every- 
thing. With public sentiment nothing 
can fail. Without it, nothing can suc- 
ceed. Consequently, he who molds 
public sentiment goes deeper than he 
who enacts statutes or pronounces de- 
cisions—he makes statutes and deci- 
sions possible or impossible to execute.” 
That statement was true in 1860; it is 
true as gospel today; and it will be 
equally true for countless years to 
come. 

Equally pertinent to this subject 
and too generally overlooked is the in- 
herent logic of this statement by Jan 
Struther in A Pocketful of Pebbles: 
“Private opinion creates public opin- 
ion. Public opinion overflows even- 
tually into national behavior and na- 
tional behavior can make or mar the 
world. That is why private opinion, 
and private behavior, and private con- 


. Wersation are so terrifyingly impor- 


tant.” 

Accepting these observations, along 
with the realization that “It is not 
enough to give employees a square 
deal: They must be shown they are 
getting it,” and that management- 
labor relations in common with all 
other human relations are always like- 
ly to be under some friction, we at 
The Flintkote Company are attempt- 
ing to create favorable and sympa- 
thetic private and public opinion and 
understanding among the owners, 
management, employees, and those 
other groups of people closely asso- 
ciated with Flintkote to win industrial 
harmony, increase production and 
lower employee turnover. Our activi- 
ties are, therefore, in simplest terms, 
directed to: 

1) The approximately 6,000 em- 
ployees of the company and the citi- 
zens of the communities in which our 
plants are located. 

2) The approximately 11,000 own- 
ers of the company—the holders of 
its common and preferred stock—lo- 
cated in every state of the union and 
the District of Columbia! 

3) Flintkote distributors, and all 
others involved in the distribution 
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chain, who handle our broad lines of 
building materials, products for indus- 
try, composition tile products and pa- 
perboard products. 

4) The public who are actual or 
potential users of our products. 

5) The governmental agencies, di- 
rectly concerned with the activities of 
the construction industry, of which 
Flintkote is a part. 

Let me explain our methods, tech- 
niques and, above all, our philosophy 
as it concerns the company’s relation- 
ships with its employees and its stock- 
holders. 

In our experience, plant magazines 
published by and for the employees of 
the company provide an excellent me- 
dium: directed to our approximately 
6,000 employees in the major plant 
locations. Seven of these publications, 
issued monthly “by and for Flintkote 
employees,” build an esprit de corps 
within plants and serve as a bridging 
link in humanizing both labor and 
mafiagement”so that each may better 
understand the other’s problems and 
viewpoint. 

Other editorial objectives include 
the integration of departments within 
a plant, the development of pride in 
the company’s products,: policies, and 


progress and the furtherance of safety ~ 


and health programs. Further, these 
magazines provide opportunities for 
recognition of individual or group em- 
ployee accomplishments, encourage 
and report on employees’ off-duty time 
devoted to civic affairs, and acquaint 
the folks at home with the breadwin- 
ner’s employer. 

Recent articles in Flintkote plant 
magazines, in addition to local news 
about employees (which ordinarily 
utilizes half or more of the pages) 
have included subjects such as: 

Who Owns The Flintkote Com- 
pany? 

Customers Set the Prices 

How Is The Flintkote Company 
Run? 

The Free Enterprise System 

Research—A Flintkote Business In- 
surance Policy 

To Live Better We Must Produce 
More 

Sound Planning and Teamwork at 
Flintkote 

Currently, a brief history of Flint- 
kote in five monthly installments is 
being favorably received. 


May I emphasize that this program’ 


is not a campaign of propaganda to 
induce employees to act in the inter- 
est~of management and owners, but 
objective education in its truest sense 
—without which employees cannot 
act intelligently and realistically even 
in their own interest. : 

Since we care what plant-communi- 
ty people think about The Flintkote 
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Company, magazines are sent monthly 
to the civic leaders in each city where 
Flintkote plants are located, preceded 
by an explanatory personalized letter 
from the plant magazine editor. Thus 
the citizens of these communities, of 
which The Flintkote company is a 
part, receive correct, current infor- 
mation about the company, its em- 
ployees, its activities, and its products. 

A lot of us like to squeeze the last 
advertising penny’s worth out of our 
publication advertising by merchan- 
dising various advertisements to trade 
outlets, to distributors, to salesmen. 
We send out reprints in booklet form, 
as envelope stuffers, as presentations 
and as plain reprints. In this zeal, 
some of us forget the good folks in 
our own backyard, in the plants that 
make the product. 

We are, therefore, quite inexpen- 
sively merchandising our advertising 
to our plant employees by reproducing 
current advertisements on the back 
cover of our plant magazines, in space 
frequently wasted, and in a fashion 
that gives prestige and good appear- 
ance to these publications. 

Our policy on the release of ma- 
terial to plant magazines is clear-cut, 
realistic, and workable. All articles 
prepared in my office or cleared 
through it are approved for release by 
our executive vice president, who has 
final executive responsibility for our 
public relations and industrial rela- 
tions, after prior checking with the 
company officials who are most con- 
cerned. Then actual distribution to 
the plant magazine editors is made 
after review by the company’s general 
personnel director, who is closely in 
touch with all plant personnel mat- 
ters. All such material forwarded to 
the editors is for “suggested use” and 
the editors enjoy wide discretion in 
the make-up of their magazines, the 
primary function of the company’s 
director of public relations being that 
of a co-ordinator. Policies and pro- 
cedures as to the objectives, editorial 
balance (as between personals, sports, 
photographs, company stories, educa- 
tion, cartoons, editorials, and employee 
contributions), community relations, 
make-up, type and printing specifica- 
tions, the creation, training and op- 
eration of departmental reportorial 
staffs, a copy guide, instructions on 
writing style and other pertinent mat- 
ters involved in the issuance of an 
effective plant magazine have been 
summarized in bulletin form and 
placed in the hands of all editors. Par- 
ticularly stressed is the fact that, while 
the plant magazine is part and parcel 
of journalism, its successful produc- 
tion is dependent upon common-sense 
rules that differ from the usual pro- 
duction of written words for sale. The 


reader must be entertained, instructed 
and informed with no expense to him 
and low expense for the producer. 
Consequently, a specialized publishing 
technique is utilized. 

By way of summary we feel that 
magazines for employees, properly 
planned and produced, serve well as 
the basic medium in an organized pro- 
gram for keeping employees informed 
about the company and inevitably 
create a greater “my job” and “my 
company” spirit. Inherent to the suc- 
cess of such a venture is the integrity 
and sincerity of the editorial content 
—in fact, an outstanding character- 
istic of the employee magazine must 
be its sincerity. Any insincerity or the 
actual or implied semblance of insin- 
cerity, “soft soap” tactics or mislead- 
ing approach, in a plant magazine, 
will be quickly detected and inevitably 
defeats the very purpose of the mag- 
azine’s objectives. 

Finally, let me emphasize that the 
heart of any industrial relations pro- 
gram isn’t merely providing bats, balls 
and a softball diamond, tennis courts, 
golf courses, or clean cafeterias and 
wholesome, economical meals as the 
piece de resistance; neither is it beau- 
tifully done, one-shot propaganda 
posters or occasional special mailings. 

These all help and play their part, 
but the real core of the solution is to 
be found in day-by-day selling, edu- 
cating, informing employees so that 
they understand the economic facts of 
life, so that they understand why 
everyone benefits from mutual respect 
and company success. In doing so, we 
must realize that the average Ameri- 
can-workingman is no different when 
he is on the job than when he is in the 
store as a buyer and that, at heart, he 
is a firm believer in the free enterprise 
system. One obvious answer to the 
problem is better internal merchan- 
dising, operating on the individual in- 
dustry and community level. 

All too frequently stockholders are 
overlooked in a corporation’s promo- 
tional plan. Many companies that ex- 
pect vitality and progressiveness in 
their sales promotional materials are 
content with a conventional outmoded 
annual statement. The purpose of the 
public relations campaigns to stock- 
holders sponsored by the more pro- 
gressive companies is to maintain an 
informative, periodic contact with the 
real owners of the business and to ac- 
quaint them with their company’s 
manufacturing processes, market op- 
portunities, policies, problems and 
products. 

Incidentally, the National City 
Bank of New York, in its June (1946) 


_ letter, reported that stockholders out- 


numbered workers in 72 of the na- 
tion’s 100 largest corporations. These 
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72 corporations had 4,082,805 stock- 
holders in 1945, an increase of 17 per 
cent in the last 10 years, and 2,925,- 
449 employees, the ratio being 1.4 
shareholders to each employee. Total 
pay rolls averaged $2,880 per em- 
ployee for the year. Dividends paid 
were less than 12 per cent of wages, 
and less than half of taxes. For every 
employee, on the average, there was a 
capital investment which amounted to 
$9,300. 

The National City found similar 
relationships in eight large railroad 
and public-utility companies with a 
ratio of 1.2 shareholders to each em- 
ployee. Wages and salaries last year 
were nine times as large as dividends. 

Among individual companies, Gen- 
eral Motors had 345,940 employees in 
1945 and 425,657 shareholders. The 
Packard Motor Car Company, at one 
extreme, had 10.4 shareholders for 
every employee. The Douglas Air- 
craft Company, at the other extreme, 
had only one shareholder for every 3.08 
employees. At Flintkote we have cur- 
rently approximately 11,000 holders 
of the company’s common and pre- 
ferred stock and 6,000 employees, a 
ratio of 1.8 shareholders for every in- 
dividual employee. 

Here’s what we are doing to utilize 
the power of these 11,000 stockhold- 
ers in exerting a beneficial influence 
upon the affairs of the company they 
own. 

Our Annual Report for 1945 is 
printed in two colors. Illustrated on 
the inside front cover, by means of 
spot illustrations, are the company’s 
major lines of products. 

On the foreword page the com- 
pany’s record for 1945 is highlighted 
together with its philosophy regarding 
free enterprise. 

On page 2 of the Report we depict, 
by pictures and caption copy, the 
news about the company’s research 
and plant expansion program, cur- 
rently entailing an investment of $16 
million. 

Included in the report of the com- 
pany president, on pages 4 and 5, are 
sizable pictorial charts explaining 
“Product Diversification Reflected in 
Sales for the Period 1936 to 1945” and 
“Distribution of Income—Paid Out in 
Dividends and Available for Opera- 
tions and Growth” for the years 1940 
to 1945. 

On page 7, the reproductions of 
current advertising emphasizes our 
theme, “Flintkote Makes Many 
Things.” All reproductions used are 
legible so that the interested reader 


may get the facts about the diversity 
of Flintkote products. 

Tied in with and immediately fol- 
lowing the customary fiscal data and 
auditor’s report is a double spread 
(pages 14-15) devoted to historical 
fiscal data for a ten-year period, 1936 
to 1945, and giving a “Comparative 
Condensed Consolidated Balance 
Sheet” and a “Comparative Condensed 
Statement of Consolidated Income.” 

On page 16 of the report, an illus- 
trated map depicts the location of 
offices, factories, and warehouses 
strategically near the major market 
cities to assure efficient production 
and delivery service. : 

The caption copy reproduced on the 
map states in part: “Flintkote’s di- 
versification policy is graphically re- 
flected by the product listings on the 
following pages. Your familiarity with 
and continued use and recommenda- 
tion of these products will contribute 
to the success of your company.” 


The two facing gate-fold pages are 
used to list, under eight major group- 
ings, the more than 100 kinds of Flint- 
kote products made and distributed 
during 1945. 

On the reverse fold the company’s 
offices and operating subsidiaries are 
listed, so placed that they may be used 
for reference purposes with the illus- 
trated map, while on the rear cover a 
large identifying trade-mark is repro- 
duced together with the slogan, “Bet- 
ter products for American homes and 
industry.” 

This report seems to be in keeping 
with the modern trends as revealed by 
the prize-winning reports in the 
Financial World’s Annual Competi- 
tions and has been awarded their 
“Highest Merit Award as among the 
most modern from the standpoint of 
content, typography and format of 
the 1,500 annual reports examined 
during 1946.” Currently it is being 
considered for a Best of Industry 
Award along with those of nine other 
companies in its classification. 

We believe that an informative, at- 
tractive, annual report is a must. We 
also believe that we should utilize 
other opportunities to keep stockhold- 
ers informed about their company’s 
progress. We do so, for example, in 
dividend notice folders which accom- 
pany every dividend payment. The 
last four of these used explain: 

1) The acquisition of The Tile- 
Tex Company, asphalt tile manufac- 
turers, and the announcement that 
plans are being formulated to expand 
the manufacturing and distribution of 
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the products offered under the Tile- 
Tex name. 

2) The completeness of our paper 
and paperboard products activities 
centered in the Los Angeles plant. 

3) More recently we have empha- 
sized the diversification of our lines of 
building materials and their utility in 
the current housing shortage. Included 
with this folder was a small replica of 
the Bureau of Ordnance Award Cer- 
tificate given the company by the 
Navy Department for “outstanding 
performance in research and develop- 
ment of a suitable material for lining 
the cavities of thin-walled ammuni- 
tion.” 

4) Our latest dividend notice fold- 
er, mailed early in September, 1946, 
tells our stockholders what is being 
done to humanize relationships be- 
tween labor and management by 
means of the company’s plant mag- 
azines. 

In each of these dividend notice 
folders we list the major groupings of 
our company products as a reminder 
to the owners of the diversity of its 
activities. 

These notices give us the oppor- 
tunity to keep stockholders promptly 
informed on current developments 
throughout the year, rather than 
waiting until the year-end, when 
much of the news might lose its fresh- 
ness and appeal. 

I do not wish to give the impression 
that we feel that we have found the 
panacea for all our problems in the 
matters I have reviewed. Neither do 


’ I intend to leave with you the thought 


that this question may be as simple as 
I have purposely outlined in these re- 
marks. My primary objective has been 
to give you an understanding of the 
philosophy and spirit that animates 
our program, some facts about its op- 
eration, and some insight into the 
techniques used. 

Finally, let me refer back to Jan 
Struther’s comment that public opin- 
ion is actually the composite of many 
private opinions. By directing our 
efforts toward the people most closely 
concerned with the company’s wel- 
fare—its stockholders, its employees, 
its distributors and those portions of 
the public and governmental bodies 
most concerned with the use of its 
products—we are following what 
seems to us a sound premise: that pub- 
lic relations (what everybody in our 
company does to earn—or lose—the 
public’s good will), like charity, be- 
gins at home since public opinion is 
actually the sum total of many pri- 
vate opinions. 
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PAPER BOUGHT IN (538 BY GRAF- 
TON TO PRINT HIS ENGUSH BIBLE IN 
FRANCE, WAS CONFISCATED By CHURCH 
AUTHORITIES AND SOLD TO AN APOTHE- 
CARN AS WASTE PAPER FOR WRAPPING 
PURPOSES. THE APOTHECARY IN TURN 
WS ">, ; SOLD IT BACK TO GRAFTON FOR THE 

at, BIBLE HE COMPLETED IN LONDON. 
AT THE 24th ANNUAL SPRING +t 
LUNCHEON OF THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE FOR NEWS 
PAPER CELEBRITIES, WERE LEAVENED WITH 
YEAST MADE FROM THE SLIGARS IN THE WASTE 
SULPHITE LIQUOR FROM THE ONTARIO PAPER COM- 
PANY MILL (A CHICAGO TRIBUNE SUBSIDIARY) AT THOR- 
OLD, ONTARIO. THE YEAST WAS SUPPLIED BY A COM- 
MERCIAL YEAST COMPANY, THE PLANT OF WHICH [S 
LOCATED ON THE PROPERTY OF THE PULP AND PAPER 
MILL. THE DATE OF THE LUNCHEON WAS APRIL 
23, (946; THE PLACE, WALDORF-ASTORIA, NEW YORK. 
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Kelgin; the modern algin surface siz- 
ing agent, deals a winning hand in the 
preparation of paper board for wax 
coating and gloss ink printing. 


Kelgin insures a smooth, dense sur- 
face ... increased gloss . . . clean col- 
or values. It is readily adaptable to 
water box application in the calender 
stacks. Kelgin is soluble in both hot 
and cold water . . . will not produce 
picking, foaming, sticking to the rolls. 


Kelgin is a product of nature, free 
of impurities, rigidly processed to 
produce consistent, uniform results. 
Consult the Kelco technical depart- 
ment for full cooperation in your sur- 
face sizing problems. 


20 N. Wacker Drive 31 Nassau Street 530 W. Sixth Street 
CHICAGO-6 NEW YORK-5 LOS ANGELES-14 
Cable Address: KELCOALGIN— New York 
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CARTER, RICE MERGED WITH 
BULKLEY, DUNTON AND CO. 


The merger of Carter, Rice and 
Company with Bulkley, Dunton and 
Company, Incorporated, has been com- 
pleted, according to a late announce- 
ment. The joining of the two com- 
panies will result in broadened service 
to the industry and extended terri- 
torial coverage in New England. The 
policies and principles of operation of 
neither company will be affected by 
the change. 

Hubert L. Carter, former principal 
owner of Carter, Rice, has retired and 
has transferred his entire interest in 
the company to the consolidated or- 
ganization. The new board of direc- 
tors of Carter, Rice will be made up 
by C. A. Esty, who is also president 
of the company; W. H. Cowles, vice 
president; J. O. Bulkley, treasurer; and 
J. C. Marvin, executive vice president. 
Other officers of the organization are: 
D. A. McGreenery, assistant treasurer, 
and John H. Brewer, vice president. 

+4 


ASKANIA ACQUIRES CRAM 
PATENTS—DEVELOPS NEW 
CONSISTENCY REGULATOR 


Purchase of the patents belonging 
to the Cram Company, Appleton, Wis- 
consin, by the Askania Regulator 
Company of Chicago, Illinois, has 
lead to the development of a new con- 
sistency regulator. 

Combining the operating principles 
covered by the former Cram patents 
with its hydraulic control system, of- 
ficials of the Askania company state 
that they have developed an extremely 
accur te and positive method for the 
contr:] of thin stock consistency (as 
low as .1%) as required by the pulp 
and paper industry. 

* 
“ROTAMETERS” TRADE NAME 


REPLACED BY FLOWRATORS 
Fischer & Porter Company, Hat- 
boro, Pennsylvania, announces a 
change in the trade name of its flow 
rate instruments. 
Heretofore, these instruments have 
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been called Rotameters. Due to the 
fact that this name originated about 
40 years ago and because in the light of 
changing times it does not describe 
either the function of the instrument 
or any fundamental operating require- 
ments, the company believes the new 
name Flowrators carries more signifi- 
cance—furthermore, it will not be the 
subject of controversial pronunciation. 


* 


STALEY CO. ANNOUNCES 
$15,000,000 EXPANSION 
AND MODERNIZATION PLAN 

A $15,000,000 modernization and 
expansion program has been announced 
by A. E. Staley Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Decatur, Illinois. 

President of the company, A. E. 
Staley, Jr., states that a substantial 
amount will be spent on moderniza- 
tion of the plant, including installation 
of the most efficient newly-developed 
corn processing machinery. The ma- 
jor expenditure, however, will be on 
the creation of additional processing 
capacity. 

Retained earnings of the company 
will cover a substantial portion of the 
cost of the project, Mr. Staley said, 
adding that an undetermined amount 





A. E. Staley, Jr. 


of new capital financing is contem- 
plated at a later date. 

Corn grind capacity of the plant 
will be increased from 50,000 to 75,- 
000 bushels daily. The expanded corn 
refinery is one of the two major units 
of the Staley plant. Most of the in- 
creased capacity of the plant will be 
used in the manufacture of “Sweet- 
ose,” an extra-sweet syrup made by a 
patented dual-conversion process in- 
volving the use of enzymes. The re- 
mainder of the additional capacity will 
be used in making special starches, de- 
veloped by the Staley research organ- 
ization for use in paper, textile, and 
other industries. 


4 
NEW TITANIUM UNIT AT 
EDGE MOOR ANNOUNCED BY 
THE DU PONT COMPANY 


Plans for a new manufacturing unit 
at the Du Pont titanium dioxide plant 
at Edge Moor, Delaware, were an- 
nounced November 22 by the com- 
pany’s Pigment Department. 

This unit is the second Du Pont 
titanium expansion to be started since 
the end of the war and the seventh 
major expansion in this field which 
the company has undertaken since it 
started the manufacture of titanium 
in 1931. Although the CPA has ap- 
proved the project, much of the equip- 
ment cannot be procured except under 
long-term delivery. Consequently, 
completion is not contemplated until 
1948. 

& 


MONSANTO EXPANSION NEWS 


In order to finance the Monsanto 
Chemical Company’s expansion pro- 
gram, a twenty-five year debenture 
stock issue which will yield $30,000,- 
000 has been placed privately with a 
group of five insurance companies. 
The debentures sold at par will bear 
2.65 per cent interest and will become 
due November 1, 1947. The proceeds 
obtained from the flotation will pro- 
vide funds for the $10,000,000 pur- 
chase from the War Assets Adminis- 
tration of the styrene plant at Texas 
City, Texas (Cf. P.I. & P. W., Octo- 
ber, 1946). The remainder of the 
sum will be used in payment for other 
manufacturing commitments which 
have been made. After ten years a 
sinking fund will be established to 
retire half the debenture issue by 
maturity. 

Meanwhile, government approval 
has been obtained for a $4,000,000 
expansion of the Monsanto, Illinois, 
plant facilities. CPA gave permission 
to carry out the project when it was 
shown that materials used in the build- 
ing of additional plant space would 
not divert essential materials from the 
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Less deposits 


Fewer Oil Changes in compressors 


in gear cases because the inhibitor in Stanoil pre- because the improved oxidation stability of Stan- 
vents excessive acidity and deposit formation over oil resists heat . . . the low carbon forming base oil 
long periods of operation. in Stanoil helps keep valves free from carbon. 




















Reliable 
hydraulic 
system 
operation 


because Stanoil contains 








an anti-foaming additive 


Low bearing wear 


because of Stanoil’s high lubricating quality and 
because its high viscosity index assures a free flow 


which prevents erratic op- 
eration caused by air en- 


; : i . trained in the oil. 
of the lubricant at starting, and resistance to thin- 


ning out as temperatures increase during operation. 


avonage ine at... SEANOLL 


For further advantages of Stanoil in many applications Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 910 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois. 








in your plant see a Standard Oil Lubrication Engineer. 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA) °*% 


nation’s housing program. The ex- 
pansion of the Monsanto, Illinois, 
works involves the enlargement of 
chlorine and laboratory facilities, new 
production units for miscellaneous 
chemicals, enlargement of the wood 
preservative manufacturing plant, and 
expansion of the boiler house. The 
expansion will be substantially com- 
pleted by the end of 1947. 


+ 


SANDY HILL BROCHURE 
WINS 1ST PLACE AMONG 
ADVERTISING LITERATURE 


Outstanding achievement in the 
field of manufacturer’s’ advertising lit- 
erature won first place for the Sandy 
Hill Iron and Brass Works, Hudson 
Falls, New York, at a contest held in 
Los Angeles and sponsored by The 
First Advertising Agency Group, an 
eighteen year old organization made 
up of agencies located in all of the 
nations major Cities. 

The Sandy Hill brochure was pre- 
pared by the Hevenor Advertising 
Agency of Albany, New York, and 
presents the line of products manufac- 
tured by the concern in twelve sec- 
tions. The contents include halftone 
illustrations, artists drawings, and en- 
gineering diagrams amplifying the use 
of Sandy Hill equipment and graph- 
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ically outlining typical installations. 
Editorial matter describes the wide 
range of paper manufacturing equip- 
ment which is made by Sandy Hill for 
the industry. 
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b> EXPANSION OF THE engi- 
neering department of the Blackmer 
Pump Company, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, which will provide more extensive 
development of the company’s line of 
rotary pumps to meet the changing 
needs of industry, has been under- 
taken. In line with the expanded en- 
gineering facilities of the organization, 
a new chief engineer, Jchn B. Cald- 
well, has been appointed, and two 
senior engineers, L. R. DeWolf and 
V. A. Brunson, have also been added 
to the staff. 


* 


TRONA PLANT TO EXPAND— 
A.P. & C.C. TO PROCESS 
LAKE WATER FIRST TIME 


Announcement has been made that 
the American Potash & Chemical 
Company will expand its Trona, Cali- 
fornia, plant to increase the output 
of soda ash and borax. Construction of 
the $4,500,000 carbonation plant will 
begin in 1947. When completed the 
new development will produce an esti- 
mated 60,000 tons of soda ash and 
30,000 tons of refined borax, this will 
substantially aid in reducing the scarc- 
ity of these two rare chemicals. 

The latest methods of production 
developed by the A.P. & C.C. research 
staff will be employed in the new 
plant. For the first time, secondary 
brine will be taken from Searles Lake 
and processed at the plant. This will 
increase the reserves of raw materials 
available to the company. 
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>>> A NEW SALES OFFICE to 
serve the greater Cleveland area was 
opened December 1 by Monsanto 
Chemical Company. The office is in 
the Keith Building, Cleveland. Rob- 
ert H. Baugh will supervise the office 
and represent Monsanto’s phosphate 
division sales in the area. T. C. Tupper 
will represent the company’s organic 
chemicals division, and R. T. Clark 
the Merrimac division. 
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>>> EXPERTS WHO HAVE com- 
pleted a survey of the German chlo- 
rine industry for the United States 
Army and the Department of Com- 
merce Office of Technical Services 
have found the horizontal, mercury 
type chlorine cell to be the predom- 
inant design used by the I. G. Farben- 
industrie for the production of chlo- 
rine and 50-70 per cent high grade 
caustic soda. 


‘subsequently moved its 


FERGUSON CO. BUILDING 
TWO NEW PROJECTS FOR 
IRVINGTON VARNISH CO. 


A project consisting of thirteen 
buildings for manufacturing and three 
tank farms for the storage of chem- 
icals and raw and processed oils is 
under construction for the Irvington 
Varnish and Insulator Company, New- 
ark, New Jersey. 

This plant will manufacture “Cap- 
seal” products, a line of coated papers, 
foil and cork combinations used in 
sealing glass containers. According 
to The H. K. Ferguson Company, de- 
signer and builder, this work will be 
completed about February 1. 


Another plant for the Irvington 
company has been designed by the 
Ferguson company. This plant, which 
will cost approximately $1,500,000, 
will be used to process the oils from 
shells of cashew nuts after the meets 
have been removed. 

+4 


>>> BRANCH OFFICES of the Far- 
rell-Birmingham Company, Incorpo- 
rated, Ansonia, Connecticut, will be 
reopened in Chicago. The new office 
will be located at 120 South La Salle 
Street. Harry Temporal, who has 
twenty-six years experience with the 
company, will be in charge. 
* 
CENTRALIZED OPERATIONS 
FOR QUIMBY PUMPS TO BE 
LOCATED IN PITTSBURGH 


Reflecting the importance of Pitts- 
burgh as a manufacturing center, H. 
K. Porter Company, Incorporated, will 
move two Quimby Pump manufac- 
turing plants from New Jersey. This 
move will centralize operations in the 
company’s location at 49th and Har- 
rison Streets, Lawrenceville, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

The Quimby Pump Company was 
established in 1893 in New York and 
plants to 
Newark and New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. In 1943 the Quimby com- 
pany was acquired by H. K. Porter 
(Cf. P. I. & P. W., July, 1943). 
Through expansion of its engineering 
and development work a wide range 
of pumps are now manufactured by 
the Quimby division of H. K. Porter 
for industrial and marine use. 

Locating the pump manufacturing 
facilities of the company in the Pitts- 
burgh area will extend to industries 
a quicker and better service. 


¢ 
>>> A PERMIT has been granted 
for an addition to the power plant of 
the Northern Paper Mills, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin; the new development will 
cost $297,240. 
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BLEACHED SULPHITE PULP of uniform quality is 
produced by the Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company from pulpwood harvested 


from company-owned West Coast timberlands. 


WEYERHAEUSER 











DATES ANNOUNCED FOR 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
CANADIAN TECH. SECTION 


The 1947 Annual Meeting of the 
Technical Section, Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association, will be held at the 
Mount Royal Hotel in Montreal, on 
January 29, 30 and 31. 

Details for the meeting have been 
settled, and the subjects to be covered 
in papers which will be read to the 
assembly will include: slime control, 
newsprint quality, control of moisture 
in newsprint manufacture, uses of 
kraft pulp, alkaline pulping research, 
tall oil, brown stock refining, a mod- 
ern sulphite layout, and sulphite acid 
plant operation. Also, two papers on 


sulphite bleaching will be read, and 


surveys of electric motors in the pulp 


and paper industry, amplidyne ma- 
chine drive, fluid drives, the Carlsson 
printing test, the Chapman smooth- 
ness tester, physics of water removal, 
and instrumentation studies, and the 
use of the British disintegrator for 
evaluating pulp will be presented. 

Additional formal papers are sched- 
uled for presentation covering the dry- 
ing of paperboard, board manufacture 
in Scandinavia, the Stapley pulper, 
stock refining, longitudinal grinding, 
study of Burr penetration, the grind- 
ing of jack pine, and the bleaching of 
groundwood. 

The Sul phite Committee has planned 
a session on the pulping of various 
woods, and a session on the operation 
of indirect heating systems. These 
sessions will feature informal papers 
and discussion of the subjects con- 
sidered. 

Discussion of the manufacture of 
kraft papers and the problems of al- 
kaline pulp mill maintenance will be 
considered by a session of the Alkaline 
Committee. 

In a separate session the Heat and 
Power Committee will consider back 
tender ropes and dryer felt life, and 
in a second session this committee will 
discuss infrared and high frequency 
drying. 

The Board Committee has assigned 
a period to the consideration of dry 
end operation. 
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Study of the double suction couch 
and slime control in newsprint mills 
will be undertaken by the Newsprint 
Committee. 

Reports on an ideal groundwood 
mill layout will be discussed by the 
Engineering Committee. 

The final report on “The Utiliza- 
tion of Wood Waste” will be presented 
by the Waste Committee. 


Group discussion will be held on the 
fundamental research program of the 
Pulp and Paper Research Institute of 
Canada at the Wood Chemistry 
meeting. 

® 
PAPER WEEK 


Beginning February 23, 1947, and 
continuing for four days, the Annual 
Meeting of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association will be held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York 
City. 

Also, the Annual meeting of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry will hold sessions dur- 
ing the same week, these meetings will 
begin on February 24, and will be held 
at the Commodore Hotel in New 
York. 

- 


ISO—A NEW INTERNATIONAL 
STANDARDIZATION BODY 


A new body, the International Or- 
ganization for Standardization, has 
just been completed by delegates from 
25 nations meeting in London. In 
making the announcement, American 
Standards Association states the for- 
mation of this new group consolidates 
into a single organization the work 
of the old International Federation of 
National Standardizing Associations 
and that of the war-born United 
Nations Standards Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee. The International Electro- 
technical Commission, a third impor- 
tant standardizing agency, is exvected 
to join p shortly as its electrical divi- 
sion. This new organization will be 
known informally as ISO. 

The members of ISO will be the 
national standards bodies. Its work 
will be carried out through technical 
committees upon which any country 


may be represented, if it so desires. 
The governing body of ISO will be a 
council containing representatives 
from 11 countries. Five of these seats 
are assigned for a period of five years 
to China, France, Great Britain, the 
United States of America, and Union 
of Soviet Social Republics. Others 
represented initially on the council are 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, India, Nor- 
way, and Switzerland. 

President of the new organization is 
Howard Coonley, chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Standards Association. Gustave 
L. Gerard, staff president of the Bel- 
gian Standards Association will be vice 
president. 
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>>> NEWLY ELECTED chairman 
of the Southern Division, American 
Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents 
Association is James A. Almand, of 
the Union Bag and Paper Corporation, 
Savannah, Georgia. Norman U. Dick- 
son, of the National Container Cor- 
poration, Jacksonville, Florida, is the 
retiring chairman. The association 
met November 14-16, at the George 
Washington Hotel, Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida, in joint session with the South- 
eastern Division of the Superinten- 
dents Association. 


¢ 
NEW ENGLAND TAPP! HEARS 
PROPOSAL THAT COTTON BE 
GROWN FOR PAPER MILLS 


A special committee of the Writing 
Paper Manufacturers Association pro- 
poses that rag-content paper manufac- 
turers form a co-operative enterprise 
for the growth of Texas cotton espe- 
cailly for use in paper mills. 

This proposal was the highlight of 
the November meeting of the New 
England Section of TAPPI, held in 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. Morris C. Do- 
brow, executive secretary of the Writ- 
ing Paper Manufacturers Association 
and a member of the special commit- 
tee, outlined the cotton picture arriv- 
ing at the conclusion that the supply 
of this material will be inadequate in 
the future. 

Mr. Dobrow described studies made 
by himself and other members of the 
special committee: Dr. H. P. Lewis, 
Institute of Paper Chemistry; and 
M. D. Bardeen, Lee Paper Company, 
Vicksburg, Michigan. He feels that 
the answer to the cotton rag scarcity 
is a CO-Operative organization through 
which the manufacturers can assure 
themselves of a reliable supply of low- 
grade cotton in the bale which would 
be grown on mill-owned land, special- 
ly ginned, and shipped to the mills 
under a special commodity freight rate . 
which he believes can be obtained. 
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At the November meeting of the 
Association, problems of board mills 
were discussed at a round table session 
led by Philip Bolton, research director 
of Robert Gair Company. A similar 
discussion group on rag cooking and 
bleaching processes was led by P. M. 
Goodwin and Edwin Bieniek, both of 
the American Writing Paper Corpora- 
tion; and F, S. Klein, of Byron Weston 
Company. 

An informal dinner preceded the 
sessions, which were attended by 100 
members. L. B. Tucker (of Crane & 
Company), chairman of the Section, 
announced there would be no Decem- 
ber meeting, but that the group will 
meet again in Holyoke in January. 


REFORESTATION FEATURED 
SUBJECT AT MEETING OF 
CHICAGO PRO PAPER GROUP 

The subject of “Trees” was the main 
topic at the regular meeting of the 

Chicago Professional Paper Group, held 

November 18. Guest speaker at this 

meeting of the newest section of 

TAPPI was M. N. Taylor, executive 

director of Trees for Tomorrow, Inc. 

Reforestation was the subject of Mr. 

Taylor’s talk, and he drew a graphic 

picture of the need for and the effect 

of the growing trees upon the paper 





READY FOR 
ph DETERMINATION 


PLUG INTO ANY 110 


VOLT A.C. OUTLET 


The Cambridge pH meter is always 
“ready-to-go”. It may be turned on con- 
tinuously during the day so that it is 
available for pH measurements immedi- 
ately without waiting through a warming- 
up period to obtain stability. Another 
feature of the Cambridge is the Electron- 
Ray Null Indicator. It permits quick, 
hairline adjustment and cannot be in- 
jured by hasty, inexperienced mis-manip- 
ulation. 


Available in Laboratory and Industrial 
Models. 


Send for Bulletin 901 E 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
3701 Grand Central Terminal, New York 17, N. Y. 
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industry. - This subject is being han- 
dled scientifically by Trees for To- 
morrow, and through the use of charts 
and diagrams, Mr. Taylor outlined the 
program being carried out by this or- 
ganization in the state of Wisconsin. 


* 
NATIONAL PAPERBOARD 
ASS’N ELECTS OFFICERS 
AT ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the National 
Paperboard Association held in New 
York, November 7, elected George E. 
Dyke president. Mr. Dyke, who is 
president of the Robert Gair Com- 
pany, succeeds W. Irving Osborne to 
the presidency of the association. W. 
H. Beckwith, vice president of Morris 
Paper Mills, was elected vice president. 

In a report to the meeting Mr. Os- 
borne stated that paperboard produc- 
tion for the first ten months of the 
current year reached 6,998,722 tons, 
an increase of three per cent over 
1945, the highest previous year. 

* 

>>> THE FIRST ANNUAL “Pro- 
tective Packaging Contest” has been 
organized by the Industrial Paackaging 
Engineers Association. The contest 
will be held in conjunction with the 
association’s Second Annual Industrial 
Packaging and Materials Handling 
Exposition scheduled for April 29 to 
May 1, 1947, to be held at the Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago. Awards will be 
made for first, second, and third place 
winners who present packaging de- 
vices which provide safety, conform 
with carrier requirements, show in- 
genuity, allow ease in handling, and 
are economical. Mr. I. J. Stoller, vice 
president of Bradner Smith & Com- 
pany, is chairman of the Protective 
Packaging Contest. Rules of the con- 
test and names of the contest judges 
will be announced at a later date. 


Sd 

>>> THE PACIFIC CHEMICAL 
Exposition which will be held in San 
Francisco’s Civic Auditorium, October 
21 to 25, 1947, will not be confined to 
a representation of exhibitors on the 
West coast of the United States, but 
will be an event of international scope. 
Paul H. Williams of the Shell Develop- 
ment Company, chairman of the ex- 
position committee of the California 
Section of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, made that statement, and re- 
ported that plans for the show were 
progressing. 


= 

>>» TWELVE LECTURES which 
will be presented at intervals through 
June 12, 1947, have been scheduled by 
the National Bureau of Standards and 
will be held from 7:00 to 9:00 p.m. in 
room 214 of the Bureau’s Chemistry 
Building in Washington, D. C. 


WOOD PULP STATISTICS 

The eleventh annual issue of Wood 
Pulp Statistics, published by The 
United States Pulp Producers Associa- 
tion, is performing a special service 
this year because of conditions con- 
fronting the pulp and paper industry. 

This valuable publication (229 
pages) includes data on domestic and 
foreign pulp and as a reference work 
will promote a better understanding 
of the basic trends of wood pulp sup- 
ply and demand throughout the world. 
It also will provide a reliable statistical 
background for company and industry 
planning. There is a nominal charge 
for this book which may be obtained 
from the United States Pulp Pro- 
ducers Association, 122 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

. 
>>> THE ANNUAL MEETING of 
the American Standards Association 
which completed two-day sessions No- 
vember 22, elected Fredrick R. Lack, 
vice president of Western Electric 
Company and formerly vice president 
of ASA, to the presidency of the Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Lack succeeds Henry B. 
Barns, executive vice president of the 
Philadelphia Electric Company, to the 
position. George H. Taber, Jr., who 
is executive vice president of the Sin- 
clair Refining Company and a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of ASA, 
was elected vice president of the 
Association. 
* 


COMING EVENTS 


Jan. 22~——“Quantum Mechanisms of a 
Microscopic Scale,” third lecture of a se- 
ries sponsored. by the National Bureau of 
Standards and held in Room 214, Chem- 
istry Building, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, D. C. 

Jan. 29-31—Annual meeting of the 
Technical Section, Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association, Mount Royal Hotel, 
Montreal, Canada. 

Feb. 23-27—Annual meeting of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association and 
paper groups, at the Waldotf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City. 

Feb. 24-27—Annual meeting of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, at the Commodore Hotel. 
New York City. 

April 28- May 1—Annual meeting of 
the Chamber of Cothmerce of the United 
States, Washington, D. C. 

April 29-May 1—Second Annual In- 
dustrial Packaging and Materials Han- 
dling Exposition, at the Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Oct. 21-25—The Pacific Chemical Ex- 
position, at the San Francisco Civic Au- 
ditorium, San Francisco, California. 

STATED MEETINGS 

Chicago Professional Paper Group 
meets the third Monday of each month at 
the Chicago Bar Association, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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No single type of Dryer Felt will suit 


the requirements of all mills — or 
even all positions on the same machine. 

That is why HOOPERWOOD 
“Canvas Engineering” has produced 
not one but several distinct types of 
Cotton and Asbestos Felts — a service 
of real assistance to many Paper Mill 
Superintendents. 

If it is a rugged, heavy felt you 
need for fine finish in normal produc- 
tion... or a lightweight, extra-porous 
felt for faster drying . . . or an asbestos 
felt to withstand the advanced tem- 
peratures involved in high-speed 
production of Kraft and other heavy 
papers — HOOPERWOOD has the 
felt to fit the need. 

Make your next dryer felt right — 
specify HOOPERWOOD. 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS CO. 


New York PHILADELPHIA Chicago 
Mills: WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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HOOPERWOOD DRYER FELTS 
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SAFETY SCORES 


>>> PERFECT SCORES are recorded 
for forty mills at the close of The Paper 
Industry Safety Contest for the third 
month, September, 1946. 

The frequency rate for all contestants 
is seven per cent lower for the three- 
month period of the present contest in 
comparison with the rate for the same 
period of the 1945-1946 contest. 


Division |—Pulp and Paper Mills 


Group A 

The Flintkote Co. (Pioneer Div.), Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Price Bros. & Co., Ltd., Riverbend, 
Quebec, Can. 


Ontario-Minnesota Pulp & Paper Co., 
Ltd., Kenora, Ontario, Can.* 
Group B 
P. H. Glatfelter Co., 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
Mills), Neenah, Wis. 
International Paper Co., North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. 


Spring Grove, Pa. 
(Badger-Globe 


Price Bros. & Co., Ltd. (Jonquiere 
Mill), Jonquiere, Quebec, Can. 
Group C 


Strathmore Paper Co. (West Spring- 
field Mills), West Springfield, Mass. 


Certain-teed Products Corp., Savannah, 


a. 
Oswego Falls Corp. (Sealright Div.), 
Fulton, N. Y. 


Certain-teed Products Corp. E. St. 
Louis, Iil. 

Certain-teed Products Corp., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 


Certain-teed Products Corp., York, Pa. 

Container Corp. of America, Circle- 
ville, Ohio. 

Crown Zellerbach Corp. (Crown Wil- 
liamette Paper Co. Div.), Lebanon, Ore. 


Group D 

Flintkote Co., Little Ferry, N. J. 

Marathon Corp., Asland, Wis. 

United States Gypsum Co., Oakmont, 
Pa. 

Spaulding Fibre Co., Inc., Milton, N. H. 

Strathmore Paper Co. (Woronoco Mill 
No. 1), West Springfield, Mass. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
(Russell Plant), Huntington, Mass. 

International Paper Co., Livermore 
Falls, Maine. 

Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. (In- 
sulite Mill), International Falls, Minn. 

Certain-teed Products Corp., Buffalo, 
= ¥. 

American Writing Paper Corp., Albion 
Division. 

Container Corp. of America, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


Alton Box Board Co., Carlyle, Ill.* 
International Paper Co., Riley, Maine. 


Division II—Paper & Board Remanufacturing 


Group A 
Container Corp. of America, Cleveiand, 
Ohio. 


Group B 

Old Colony Envelope Co., Westfield, 
Mass. 

International Cellucotton Prod. Co., 
Inc., Memphis, Tenn. 

Bird & Son, Inc. 
Shreveport, La. 

Bird & Son, Inc. (Roofing Plant), Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Gaylord Container Corp., Tampa Plant. 

Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper Co. 
(Rochester Div.), Rochester, N. Y. 

Container Corp. of America, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co. (Bag 
Mill), Kaukauna, Wis. 

Flintkote Co. (Hollywood Paper Box 
Div.), Los Angeles, Cal. 

Gaylord Container Corp., Milwaukee, 

is. 

Bay West Paper Co., Green Bay, Wis. 


(Roofing Plant), 





* September report missing. 
Sd 
>>» AN ACCIDENT which termi- 
nated fatally, occurred at the plant 
of Crocker-McElwain Company, Hol- 
yoke, Massachusetts, when an employee 
was caught in one of the press rolls. 








What news ! 


Yow! a visual aid allowing group participation! 


rs # SAFETYGRAPH 


A visual aid that’s ready for action all 





the time. No special costly equipment, nothing to do but set up 
the easel, turn the pages, and give the convincing, fast- moving 
safety talk printed on the back of each page. 


What. aL Aubjoct ! Safetygraph No. 1 is devoted 


entirely to “HOW TO LIFT.” Every phase of lifting and han- 
dling objects is thoroughly covered. 


What ait idea! The 18 x 24-inch Safetygraph has 


16 instructive pages of attention-getting photographs and cartoons 
emphasizing lifting do’s and don’t. 


What a / Permits group participation in 

on-the-spot discusions. Workers can ask quetions, offer sugges- 

tions, and tell their accident experiences without fear of disrupt- 

ing the meeting. Next time you hold a safety meeting, make it 

a Safetygraph Meeting! 

Ww . / For complete details and prices 
rite today * address: Dept. DW-1. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL, Inc 


20 North Wacker Drive — Chicago 6, Illinois 
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@ Stronger, gauge for gauge, than any other 
type of pipe, Taylor Spiral Welded Pipe 

saves dollars by doing the work of heavier 
pipe in mine, mill, quarry and pit. 

Sizes 6” to 24”. Thicknesses 12 to 6 gauge. 
Lengths to 40 ft. End joints for all services. 
Complete range of fittings. Fabricated 


assemblies as required. 


TAYLOR FORGE & PIPE WORKS 

General Offices & Works: P.O. Box 485, Chicago 
New York Office: 50 Church Street 
Philadelphia Office: Broad Street Station Bldg. 


Los Angeles Office: Subway Terminal Bldg. 
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SRIAT NORTWAENT PAPaR 
CO. BOARD PROMOTES 
CREIGHTON STANWOOD 

At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Great Northern Paper 
Company held in New York City, 
November 13, Creighton B. Stanwood 
was elected vice president and man- 
ager of manufacture. 

Mr. Stanwood is a native of Port- 
land, Maine, and in 1920 after service 
with the Chemical Warfare Service 
during World War I, he completed 
his studies at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. He joined the 
staff of the Great Northern mill at 
Millinocker, Maine, in 1921, as a chem- 
ical engineer. 

Later in his career, he became steam 
engineer for the company, and in 1928 
he was made superintendent of the 
bureau of tests. While in this position 
Mr. Stanwood developed many econ- 
omies in the company’s manufactur- 
ing process. 

In 1935 Mr. Stanwood was trans- 
ferred to the Boston office of Great 
Northern as assistant manager of man- 
ufacture, and for the pastéeleven years 
he has been closely associated with all 
phases of the company’s manufactur- 
ing operations. During the war years 
he served with the OPA and WPB 
advisory committee for the newsprint 


dustry. 
vo, 


>P>P Newest member of the Taylor 
Instrument Companies’ sales force, 
James H. Easterly, has just been estab- 
lished in the Northwest with head- 

in Seattle, Washington. Since 
his“ discharge from the Army, Mr. 
Easterly has completed a training and 
refresher course at the home office in 
Rochester before taking up the work 
in Seattle. Although this is his first 
territory, he became associated with 


the company since 1941; he entered 


the service in 1942. 
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” NAM ES; in the News 


— 





>>D Manager of the Glidden Com- 
pany’s vegetable oil division at Buena 
Park, California, is W. W. Stephens, 
who succeeds L. C. Barlow, manager 
of the division since it first began 
operation. Mr. Stephens has been 
with the Glidden Company since 1930 
having been associated with the New 
York, Cleveland, and St. Louis offices 
of the company. He was appointed 
assistant manager of the Buena Park 
division in April of this year. 
- 
>P>D A new position, that of mill 
manager with the St. Regis Paper 
Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan, has 
been accepted by Lester Smith, for- 
merly mill manager of the Combined 
Locks Paper Company, Combined 
Locks, Wisconsin. 
+ 


>> A newly created Falk Corpora- 
tion sales territory will be headed by 
L. H. Billings, formerly production 
manager. He will be district manager 
in Wisconsin, Upper Michigan, and 
parts of Iowa. Following the promo- 
tion of Mr. Billings, Harold F. Falk, 
works manager, announced that B. C. 
Bugbee, who has been assistant to the 
works manager, will take over the po- 
sition of production control manager. 





L. H. Billings 


UNION BAG FORESTRY 
SCHOLARSHIPS ARE WON 
BY 4-H CLUB MEMBERS 


As part of its program of forestry 
education, the Union Bag & Paper 
Corporation, Savannah, Georgia, has 
offered scholarships in forestry to the 
University of Georgia School of 
Forestry. 





Donald Stewart (left) and Jimmie Snow- 

den, first winners of forestry scholar- 

ships offered by Union Bag & Paper 
Corporation 


The first two winners of these 
scholarships were recently selected be- 
cause of outstanding achievement in 
4-H Club forestry projects. These 
two young Georgians, Donald Stewart, 
of Thomas County, and Jimmie Snow- 
den, of Ben Hill County, will receive 
$400 each for four years from Union 
Bag while pursuing their forestry 
studies at the University. 

5 
>>> An addition to its sales staff 
has just been announced by Bulkley, 
Dunton and Company, Inc., New 
York City. Robert E. Estes, who for 
the past twenty years has been asso- 
ciated with the Standard Paper Manu- 





B. C. Bugbee 
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How to make your 


CYLINDERS and VACUUM DRUMS 


last longer 










FOR STRENGTH AND RESISTANCE 


to wear and corrosion, this typical paper 
machinery cylinder utilizes structural rods, 
wire cloth and winding wire of Monel. 
Photo courtesy of Cosgrove Wire Cloth Co., 
Belleville, N. J. 


Here's one effective way of increasing cylinder and drum 
life. Use Monel.* 

Start with the structural rods on which your wire and wire 
cloth covers are wound. 

Monel structural rods are rigid...and highly resistant to 
paper stocks and sours. They do not react galvanically when 
in contact with brass and copper parts. Their corrosion 
resistance is greater than that of commonly used non-ferrous 





LEAVING THE ROLLING MILL. materials, and they are almost twice as stiff. 
A shipment of Monel structural rods for Because of this high rigidity, it is often possible to reduce 
cylinder molds. These rods are stiffer and both the weight and cost of equipment by using small-diame- 


ter Monel rods. 

Another suggestion: switch to Monel wire cloth and wind- 
ing wire. Both resist pulps, paper mill stocks and white waters, 
caustic liquors and cleaning solutions of dilute muriatic and 
sulfuric acids. 

On cylinders and drums used for 


more corrosion-resistant than other non- 
ferrous materials used for this purpose. 


—washing and thickening pulp 
—making pulp laps on wet machines 
— recovering fibre and fillers on save-alls 


Monel is long-lasting. Permits fast and improved production. 
Helps lower maintenance expense. 


For further information, consult your regular source of 
MONEL WIRE CLOTH FILTERS supply. Or—if you prefer—write us. 


at work screening the fresh water supply in 
a large Eastern plant. Available in all com- 

sensei canst citadhas aid ehdited. ‘the THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
Monel wire cloth used here was supplied 67 Well Swect, Now Vork 5, 0. ¥. 
by The W. S. Tyler Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 











NICKEL 2%, anos 


MONEL* © “KR” MONEL* © “5” MONEL* © “ER” MONEL" + “KE” MONEL* + INCONEL* + NICKEL © “L"MICKEL* © “2” NICKEL 
“Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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facturing Company, will be in charge 
of B-D paper sales to book publishers. 
Mr. Estes has had long experience with 
well known paper manufacturing 
companies, and has a well-rounded 
knowledge of all places of manufac- 
turing, sales, and merchandising. 
* 

JOHN L. HOBSON SUCCEEDS 

LATE FATHER AS PRESIDENT 

Succeeding his father, the late Arthur 
L. Robson (See Necrology), John L. 
Hobson has been appointed president 
of the St. Croix Paper Company, 
Woodland, Maine. 

Following his discharge from World 
War I, the new president joined St. 
Croix in 1919, and 1929 he was made 
treasurer of the company, later being 
elected vice president. 

During World War II, Mr. Hobson 
was vice chairman and chairman of the 
OPA advisory committee representing 
the newsprint industry; he was also 
chairman of the WPB advisory com- 
mittee representing the same industry. 


>>» Two new vice presidents of 
American Brake Shoe Company were 
elected from executives of that com- 
pany’s divisions by its board of direc- 
tors on November 13. The new officers 
of the parent organization are: Thomas 





Thomas W. Pettus 


W. Pettus, president of Nationa! Bear- 
ing Division, and Joseph B. Terbell, 
executive vice president of the Ameri- 
can Manganese Steel Division. 
e 

>P>P Manager of industrial relations, 
a newly created position in the organ- 
ization of the Calco Chemical Divi- 
sion of the American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, Bound Brook, New Jersey, has 





ee ee ee A 


Is the Answer to Any 
Problem of DECAY, 





ODOR, TASTE or ACID! 


vealts Superior Qualities Make It Ideal 





fora Wide Range of Industrial Uses 


The Indians knew it, the Spaniards knew 
it, the French knew it, and those of 
English descent of the Southeastern re- 
gions have known for 150 years the 
superior qualities of Tidewater Red 
Cypress and its resistance to decay. 
Along the Atlantic Coastal Plain where 
lie buried cypress trees that grew over 
100,000 years ago in the Pleistocene 


o> Tidewater 


RED CYPRESS 


Age, many of which have since been 
dug up, give mute evidence of the last- 
ing qualities of cypress never equalled 
for its decay resistance. In more re- 
cent years industry has also learned 
that it licks the difficulties of odor, 
taste and acid. Tidewater Red Cypress 
has ALL the qualities you demand for 
many specific industrial demands. 


co, a 


onesie 
“The Wood {ternat™ 


CAN BE FURNISHED FROM ST. LOUIS STOCKS 
FLEISHEL LUMBER CO. 


4234 DUNCAN AVE. «ST. LOUIS 10. MO. e NEwsteod 2100 
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Joseph B. Terbell 


been taken over by Horace D. Acaster. 
Production supervisor was the posi- 
tion held by Mr. Acaster when he 
came to Calco in 1926. Since then 
he has undertaken several important 
assignments for the company; and he 
is eminently qualified by experience 
for his new post. 

Sf 
>> At present superintendent of 
the Hercules Powder Company’s Syn- 
thetics Department plant at Mansfield, 
Massachusetts, Donald A. Bunce, will 
take over his new position as man- 
ager of the new Burlington, New Jer- 
sey, chemical plant January 1, 1947. 
The Burlington plant which will pro- 
duce synthetic resins and other chem- 
icals is scheduled for completion in 
January. This latest Hercules devel- 
opment is described as among the most 
modern synthetic resin plants. 

. 
>DDP Resigning as director of the 
United Paperboard Company, New 
York City, James Todd, Jr., has been 
succeeded by P. M. Loddengaard, who 
was elected to the board at a meeting 
of the company’s stockholders No- 
vember 21. 


+ 

>> Appointment of W. E. Gilbert 
as manager of the processing equip- 
ment division of the Detrex Corpo- 
ration, Detroit, Michigan, has been 
announced. Mr. Gilbert’s new duties 
will direct his attention to the many 
phases of automatic cleaning and fin- 
ishing machines, rust proofing systems, 
dip tanks and aluminum processing 
equipment. 


* 
>> Effective November 1, Arthur 
E. Jacobs took over the duties of his 
new office as vice president and sales 
manager of Blackmer Pump Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Michigan. Mr. 
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Why burn costly coal when a candle is sufficient 
to warm your fingers? Apply this to paper making 
—why waste steam at the driers when a Hamil- 
ton Felt will reduce the load to candlepower? 


here’s how . 


When the sheet passes through the press on a 
Hamilton Felt there is mighty little water left in 
it. Mighty little heat is necessary to complete the 
drying operation. Machine runs faster — more 















tons of finished paper or board per ton of coal. 


Stronger formation, less broke, fewer ends. 





e From the thinnest tissue to the heaviest 
board there is a Hamilton Felt that will do 
your work better, faster and at lower cost. 


SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN, HAMILTON, OHIO 


Miami Woolen 
Mills 
* 
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Ask EL DORADO, ARK. 
About Layne Water Systems 


El Dorado, fabulous oil city in Arkansas— 
alive, growing and becoming a greater 
and greater industrial center, knows, likes 
and depends exclusively on Layne Well 
Water Systems. The City, Oil Refineries, 
Railroads, Power & Light Services and va- 
rious Petroleum Industries—all—1!00 per 
cent, have Layne Well Water Systems. 
Such a record means that the name, Layne, 
stands for high efficiency, longer life, su- 
perior quality and proven operation 
economy. 


Layne high efficiency Well Water Sys- 
tems are world famous in advanced en- 
gineering features—world proven in last- 
ing quality and the lowest of all in opera- 
tion cost. Each unit is specifically designed, 
manufactured and installed to fulfill your 
exact requirements. 


If your city, industry, railroad, air con- 
ditioning or irrigation, project is in need 
of more water at greater economy, write 
for late catalogs, bulletins, etc. Address 
Layne & Bowler, Inc., General Offices, 
Memphis 8, Tenn. 


HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 


Layne Vertical Turbine pumps are available in 
sizes to produce from 40 to 16,000 gallons of 
or ie minute. High efficiency saves hundreds 
of dollars on power cost per year. 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: Layne-Arkansas Co., 
Stuttgart, Ark. * Atlantic Co., Norfolk, 
Va. * Layne-Central Co., Memphis, Tenn. * 
-Northern Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 
Louisiana Co., Lake Charles, La. * Louis 
* Layn 


waukee, Wis. * Layne-Ohio Co., Columbus, Ohio 
* Layne-Pacific, Inc., Seattle, Wash. * - 
Texas Texas * Layne- ~s-> O-, 





WELL WATER SYSTEMS 
VERTICAL TURBINE PUMPS 
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Jacobs formerly was general sales man- 
ager of the Pump Division of George 
D. Roper Corporation, Rockford, Illi- 
nois, and has, for more than 30 years, 
been engaged in the design, produc- 
tion, and marketing of industrial 
equipment. He is now serving as 


chairman of the Rotary Pump Section 
of the Hydraulic Institute, which is 
the national association of industrial 
pump manufacturers. 





ARTHUR L. HOBSON 


President and one of the founders 
of the St. Croix Paper Company, 
Arthur L. Hobson, passed away No- 
vember 9. “Mr. Hobson had made his 
home in Boston for many years, earlier 
having resided in North Hampton. He 
was born in Haverhill, Massachusetts, 
and attended school there. In 1895, 
Mr. Hobson was graduated from Har- 
vard; and he began his papermaking 
career in Berlin, New Hampshire, later 
becoming associated with the Interna- 
tional Paper Company, at Lawrence, 
Massachusetts. . 

Together with his father, Mr. Hob- 
son founded the St. Croix Paper Com- 
pany at Woodland, Maine, at the same 
time, he aided in the development of 
waterpower on the St. Croix River 
in that state. In 1904, Mr. Hobson 
became treasurer of the St. Croix com- 
pany, and in 1926 he succeeded to the 
presidency. 


>>P Long time representative of the 
Fairbanks, Morse & Company, and 
manager of the company’s Washington 
office, R. E. Post, passed away Novem- 
ber 13. 
e 

>>> E.G. Amos, Jr., son of the secre- 
tary of the Salesmen’s Association of 
the Paper Industry, was the victim of 
an automobile accident which caused 
his passing. The younger Amos was 
attending Michigan State College at 
Lansing, Michigan, where the accident 
occurred. During the war he was 
shot down on his second mission fly- 
ing as a bombardier with the Army 
Air Force over Germany, and for six 
weeks he was listed as missing before 
details of his capture were learned by 
his parents. At the end of hostilities 
with Germany, Mr. Amos was liber- 
ated from a Prisoner of War camp. 
He returned to the States and enrolled 
at Michigan State in a course in hotel 
management. 


>>D Power plant superintendent of 
the Georgetown, South Carolina, mill 
of the Southern Kraft Division, In- 
ternational Paper Company, Warren 
S. Flenniken, passed away November 1. 
He had been connected with the com- 
pany since 1932, and he had been with 
the Georgetown organization since 
1937. Prior to his association with 
the latter plant, Mr. Flenniken had 
been with the company’s Panama City 
(Florida) mill. 


e 
>>> Willian Littell Raymond, long 
time leader in the Salesmen’s Associa- 
tion of the Paper Industry passed away 
November 11, at his home in Upper 
Montclair, New Jersey. Mr. Raymond 
was manager of the New York office 
of the P. H. Glatfelter Company, 
with which company he had been as- 
sociated for fifteen years, following fif- 
teen years service with the Interna- 
tional Paper Company. He was a 
former president of the Salesmen’s 
Association and for a number of years 
he had arranged the great annual 
luncheons. Mr. Raymond is survived 
by his widow, one son, and three 
daughters. 

* 
>>P Salesman for E. C. Atkins and 
Company, R. B. Nixon, who retired 
in 1945, passed away October 7. Mr. 
Nixon was born in Canada but spent 
most of his life in the United States. 
He became associated with Atkins in 
1907. At the time of his retirement 
Mr. Nixon was 82 years. He was a 
member of the Atkins Pioneer Club 
and the “Old Guard,” an honorary 
group of southern salesmen. Another 
Atkins old-timer, Clarence A. New- 
port, passed away recently at the age 
of 80. He became associated with the 
company in 1886 and had been secre- 
tary of the Atkins Pioneer Club for 
the past 39 years. 

S 
>> Manager of the New York office 
of P. H. Glatfelter Company (Spring 
Grove, Pa.), William Littell Raymond, 
passed away November 11. A native 
of South Norwalk, Connecticut, and 
an infantry officer during World War 
I, Mr. Raymond was connected with 
the Glatfelter concern for fifteen 
years. 

¢ 
>D>P For half a century an employee 
of the Gilbert Paper Company, Me- 
nasha, Wisconsin, Henry G. Vander- 
hyden, passed away November 16. 

2 
>>D Engineer for the Rising Paper 
Company, Housatonic, Massachusetts, 
and for forty years an employee of 
the company, Daniel F. Fitzgerald, 
passed away October 24 at his home 
in Great Barrington, Massachusetts. 
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SERIES “‘C’’ OF TYPICAL JONES HIGH SPEED REFINER APPLICATIONS 





QV MIGHTY MUTE srk preparation 








EsD. JONES & SONS COMPANY- PITTSRIELD, MASS. 
Builders of Quality Machinery for Paper Mille 





MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS IN CANADA: WATEROUS LTD., BRANTFORD, ONT. 
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lunkenheimer ‘'Visible’’ Bottle 
Oilers on roller shaft bearings of 
paper-making machine, at Taylor 
Fibre Company, Norristown, Pa. 
This machine manufactures paper 
used for Taylor Vulcanized Fibre 
and paper-base grades of Taylor 
Phenol Fibre. 


= 
LUNKENHEIMER’ )/ 


BOTTLE OILERS Lubricate Bearings Dependably... 
ia Save Time, Labor, Oil and Trouble 


BOTTLE O/LER 
Globe Body : 
Fully automatic, insures efficient, uniform, Old-fashioned hand oiling methods have no place in the other- e 4~ 





economical lubrication of bearing. F wie . _ : . 
oil ei: alien carne in esc 1 wise streamlined efficiency and economy of modern industry. Such Flat Side Body 


. . : For use where space does 
laborious, costly operations are a steady drain on profits. pre baat wg 


. - . Globe Body Oiler. Ali 
Industries the nation over have found an answer to this excess- eperating features same 


cost lubrication problem—in LUNKENHEIMER “Visible” Bottle Oil- -% i” Fis. 1815. 
ers. These efficient, dependable Oilers are fully automatic, and 
being always in clear view, can easily be checked. They feed the 
right amount of oil, in the right way, at the right time, to the 
right place...and only when the bearings are in operation. 
When machinery stops, the oil feed stops. 














With these Oilers there is no wastage or hazard due to oil spilled 
on floors, no oil drip on product, and none of the loss of time inci- 
dent to frequent hand oiling. Plant production is speeded up... 
machinery and repair costs lowered... power consumption re- 
duced ... fire and accident possibilities lessened. Descriptive circu- 
lar No. 560 available on request. 


SEE YOUR LUNKENHEIMER DISTRIBUTOR 
Lunkenheimer Distributors are located in principal industrial cen- 


ters. There is one near you, fully equipped to assist with your 
maintenance and operation problems. Call on him! 


THE LUNKENHEIMER CO., Cincinnati 14, Ohio 
NEW YORK 13, CHICAGO 6, BOSTON 10, PHILADELPHIA 7 
EXPORT DEPARTMENT: 318-322 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y 
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Readers are invited to submit short, 
The items should be original and shou 


ractical articles for this department. 
relate to ways and means of handling 
production and maintenance jobs. Where possible, articles should be illus- 
trated. Rough sketches only are required. Payment will be made for 
acceptable items upon publication. 








Rubber Glove Care 


The importance of plain soap and water 
in preventing industrial dermatoses is 
illustrated in the method for cleaning and 
sterilizing rubber gloves devised by G. E. 
Thiel of TWA. Having observed that 
skin irritations resulted from the improper 
use and cleaning of protective gloves, he 
devised a procedure which has entirely 
eliminated the trouble. According to his 
report in Occupational Hazards (8:37, 
July, 1946) the proper handling of gloves 
is as follows: 

1) Gloves are issued to employees on 
a tool check. They must be returned when 
the job is completed or at the end of the 
shift. 

2) No employee is allowed to borrow 
or use gloves issued to another employee. 

3) Gloves returned to the tool room 
are placed in a metal container and are 
not reissued until cleaned. 

4) As an added precaution, no gloves 
are ever returned to stock after being 
turned in by employees, even though they 
may not have been used. 

5) Gloves are cleaned at least ‘once 
daily, or more often if many are used. 

The method of cleaning and sterilizing 
gloves is as follows: 

A) Four metal containers (size 24” x 
24” x 8”) are used—one for storing used 
gloves in the tool room; one for the soap 
bath; and two for rinsing in clear water. 

B) Gloves are first washed with a good 
liquid soap, both inside and out. 

C) Rinse in clear water to remove 
soap. 

D) Soak for at least five minutes in a 
sterilizing agent consisting of a 4 per 
cent solution of Lysol and Westamin. 
(Any agent that will not harm glove 
material. ) 

The container for storing the gloves in 


the tool room is used for this purpose, 
as it is then clean for further use. 

E) Gloves are again rinsed in clear 
water. 

F) They are then dried both inside and 
out, finished right side out, and dusted 
with soapstone or talc to prevent stick- 
ing.—ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN SOAP 
& GLYCERINE PRODUCERS. 


e 
Welding of Oil-Soaked Castings 


Occasionally it is necessary to weld cast 
iron machine parts that have become so 
soaked with oil after years of use that 
normal cleaning procedures are inadequate. 
Fusion welding is usually preferable for 
such applications The parts should be 
thoroughly preheated to burn out as 
much of the oil as possible and should 
then be welded with cast iron welding 
rod, using a tip one size larger than 
would be normally required. The larger 
flame assists in floating out the scum. 

Where it is desired to bronze-weld such 
a part, heating the surface to be welded 
to a bright red will often serve to clean 
the surface sufficiently so that regular 
bronze-welding technique can be applied. 
—Tue Linpe Air Propucts CoMPANy. 


7 
Assembling Copper Tubes 
With Flared Tube Fittings 


Cut the tube to the length required with 
a hacksaw. (32 teeth to the inch.) Make 
certain that the tube ends are cut square. 
Special vises with saw guides are readily 
available. If the size and gauge of the tube 
permit the use of a disc cutter, the cuts 
will be square and clean, requiring 2 
minimum of preparation for flaring. Ream 
the inside of the tube and remove burr on 
the outside. 


Slip the sleeve-nut section of the fitting 
over the end of the tube, with threaded 
side of fitting facing end of the tube to be 
flared (Figure 1). Insert the correct size 
flanging tool into the tube end, being 
careful that it is correctly centered. (It is 
good practice to lubricate this tool with 
a drop of oil before driving it into the 
tube.) Drive the flanging tool with a ham- 
mer, striking it squarely in the center, un- 
til the tube is flanged to the outside dia- 
meter of the tool (Figure 2). 

Inspect the surfaces of the connection 
for cleanliness, insert the male section of 
the fitting into the sleeve nut and draw 
tight with a wrench (Figure 3). Avoid 
springing the tube or putting undue strain 
on the fitting—THe AMERICAN Brass 
CoMPANY. 


e 
Tips on Grinding 
Chilled Iron Rolls 


Take light cuts. A light cut does not 
wear the wheel as rapidly and the diame- 
ter of the roll is apt to be more uniform 
throughout its length. Experienced opera- 
tors are able to determine the approxi- 
mate depth of cut by listening to the cut- 
ting sound of the wheel. The proper 
work speed depends mostly on the pro- 
portions of the roll and the finish require- 
ments. It appears to be common practice 
to run chilled iron rolls up to 20 inches 
in diameter at about 85 surface fpm and 
rolls larger than 20 inches at about 110 
surface fpm. Long, slim rolls have a ten- 
dency to whip and set up vibration which 
can be offset by reducing their speed. 

Clean, carefully filtered coolant, directed 
between the wheel and the work in a 
generous flow, is essential for a surface 
that is to be perfectly round and free 
from scratches and other imperfections. 
On the two-wheel type of roll grinder, 





Left to right: Fig. 1—Slip on sleeve-nut before flaring; Fig. 2—Strike flanging tool squarely for uniform flare; Fig. 3—Flared join 
should seat freely before tightening 
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care must be taken to have the coolant 
fed over the grinding wheel that is run- 
ning down. In this position, the water is 
carried by the roll to the other wheel. 
Strong alkali coolants should be avoided 
as these have a tendency to attack the 
shellac bond, resulting in rapid wheel 
wear and scratches on the roll surface. 

Operators who are troubled with chat- 
ter marks should make sure that the wheel 
spindles on their machines are not loose, 
the driving dogs are not too tight (or too 
loose), the grinding solution of the cor- 
rect strength, and the grinding wheels not 
too hard. In grinding long, slender chilled 
iron rolls, it is. sometimes necessary to 
raise the roll above centers in order to 
eliminate chatter marks. Due to its own 
weight, the center of the roll sags below 
the center line of the wheels and by shim- 
ming up the bottom gib (on two-wheel 
grinders) and raising the center line of 
the roll 4% inch to 4 inch above the cen- 
ter line of the wheels, the grinding action 
is improved perceptibly. 

It is desirable to use a special roll cali- 
per to check the roll for roundness and 
straightness. (or amount of crown). The 
indicator needle should not deflect if the 
roll is perfectly round. To prevent the 
caliper from chattering, the roll should 
be wiped with the grinding solution or 
oil—Norton ComPANy. 


5 
How to Pour Bearings 


Fundamental in the making of good 
bearings is the selection of an alloy hav- 
ing the proper physical properties, hard- 
ness and compressive strength, freedom 
from segregation, and good grain struc- 
ture. Aside from the fact that the selec- 
tion of such an alloy is a necessity in 
order to secure dependable long life 
bearings, the procedure followed in cast- 
ing is also tremendously important if good 


bearings are to result. Even the best bab- . 


bitt can fail in service if a few funda- 
mental pouring rules are not followed. 

For every large plant or shop that is 
completely equipped for pouring bearings, 
and staffed with skilled maintenance men 
who have had considerable experience in 
casting babbitt, there are dozens of other 
plants that follow no established routine 
in pouring the relatively few bearings that 
they are called upon to produce each year. 
The task may be delegated to an inex- 
perienced workman, or perhaps to anyone 
in the shop who happens to have time 
on his hands. Under such circumstances, 
all too often the results fall considerably 
short of the near 100 per cent job that 
could be secured. 


There are many ways in which bearings _ 


can be poured, with assurance of equally 
good results. However, experience has 
proved that if the basic principles of heat 
transfer from molten metal through the 
bearing shell are observed, good bearings 
with lining tight against the shell should 
be obtained, regardless of the particular 
set-up or method that is followed. The 
average plant or shop usually has or can 
readily devise the equipment and fixtures 
that are required. From this point on, it 
is only necessary to follow a few simple, 
fundamental rules. 
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Purity of Bearing Metal 

It pays to always use new babbitt, made 
of virgin metals. When you have decided 
upon the proper grade for the service in- 
volved, do not mix with reclaimed or scrap 
metal of unknown analysis. While it 
might appear that re-using old metal is 
one way to save on bearing costs, it is 
seldom wise to try and economize by mix- 
ing old, used metal with new. Too often 
dirt or other harmful foreign matter will 
be included, or metals of unlike analysis 
may not produce the dense, close grained 
structure required to successfully resist 
wear. If a sizable quantity of old metal 
is accumulated, this can be used for pour- 
ing secondary bearings where loads are 
light and the performance required is less 
exacting. 


Cleaning and Preparing 
Equipment and Shell 


Using a wire brush, clean all equipment, 
fixtures and the inside of the shell thor- 
oughly. Follow this with a blowtorch 
and further brushing if necessary. The 
blowtorch also serves to drive out all 
moisture from the bearing shell, which 
is important. The mandrel should be as 
thin walled as possible, with ends closed 
with wood plugs to prevent heat loss. 


Put a waste head on top of the shell. 
This takes care of the problem of shrink- 
age as the bearing solidifies, assuring suffi- 
cient metal to completely fill the bearing 
area. The waste head is made of a putty- 
like substance that is especially prepared 
for the purpose, and as it does not dry 
out may be used over and over again. 
The height of the waste head depends up- 
on the size of the bearing . . . larger bear- 
ings requiring more excess metal at the 
top to make up for shrinkage. 


Melting the Bearing Metal 


Before you start to melt, make sure that 
you have sufficient babbitt to pour the 
entire bearing at one time. This is neces- 
sary in order to secure a dense and com- 
pletely uniform structure. The melting 
pot should be placed close to the work 

. . the closer the better. This will pre- 
vent heat loss in ladle as the molten metal 
is transferred from the pot to the bearing 
fixture. 

Follow the manufacturer's recommenda- 
tion for correct pouring temperature. 
Generally speaking, a temperature of from 
850 to 950 degrees F. is sufficient. After 
the babbitt is completely molten, the best 
pouring temperature is related to the thick- 
ness and size of the bearing being poured. 
The metal should pour about: like water. 
Heating to a slight excess is not harmful 

. . the only disadvantage being the ac- 
cumulation of a higher percentage of 
dross resulting from oxidation. Thick, 
heavy bearings can be successfully poured 
at a lower temperature than bearings that 
are long and thin. The metal must be hot 
enough to reach the bottom of the mould 
and start to build up before any sign of 
setting occurs. One simple method of 
checking to determine if the metal has 
reached the correct pouring temperature 
is to insert a small, dry pine stick in the 
pot. It should burst into flame immedi- 
ately upon contact with the hot babbitt. 


Pouring the Bearing 


Before starting the pouring operation, 
warm the bearing shell to a temperature 
of about 200 degree F. As previously 
stated, this serves to drive out all moisture 
and also prevents too quick or non-uni- 
form solidification of the molten metal. 

Fill the space completely and as rapidly 
as possible, continuing pouring until the 
top of the waste head is reached. Cool 
the bearing shell by applying water or 
wet rags, starting at the bottom and work- 
ing slowly upward. By thus drawing the 
heat outward, the metal starts to solidify 
at the inside surface of the shell, adher- 
ing tightly to the wall. As the babbitt 
sets and contracts in this area, the void is 
filled with hot metal from the mandrel 
side which in turn is fed from the surplus 
metal provided by the waste head at the 
top of the shell. 

When the metal has completely cooled 
and set, if the bearing has been properly 
poured the mandrel should not stick but 
should free itself from the fixture with 
little effort. 

While conditions and facilities will 
vary from shop to shop, nevertheless if 
the foregoing simple, basic rules are fol- 
lowed there is no reason why every bear- 
ing produced should not be sound, de- 
pendable and capable of giving the long, 
trouble free service that is expected of 
it—kK. T. MacGill, Manager Babbitt and 
Bearings Division, JosEpH T. RYERSON 
& Son, Inc. 

oe 


Rubber Transmission Belting 


Dust on the driving surface of the 
pulley or on transmission belting fre- 
quently produces slippage. It may be 
removed by washing the belt with soap 
and water or by brushing. The pulley 
should also be scraped clean. If a wire 
brush is used, be careful not to injure the 
belt surface. 

If driving surface becomes glazed, first 
brush the belt, then apply belt dressing 
as illustrated. Do not use mineral or 
animal oils, since these have a deteri- 
orating effect on rubber. Castor oil has 
been proven highly desirable for this 
purpose. Excessive oil should in all cases 
be wiped away. 








A small amount of take-up is frequently 
useful in reducing slippage. 

Transmission belting should be fre- 
quently inspected so that any accumula- 
tion of dirt or other foreign materials 
on the driving surface or pulleys can be 
removed, thus increasing the efficiency of 
power transmission. 

Fasteners should always grip belt tightly 
and should be inspected regularly. Loose 
fasteners should be promptly tightened 
and, at the first indication of weakness, 
= be replaced.—Hewitt-Rossins, 
NC. 
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How to Lock a Nut 
With Rubber Band 


An ordinary rubber band can be con- 
verted into an effective locknut by fol- 
lowing the method indicated in the ac- 
companying sketch. 

Wrap the rubber band tightly around 
the threads of the bolt by stretching the 
rubber while wrapping. (The band being 
endless will stay in place nicely.) Then 
turn the nut on. 





Rubber 
Band 


en Threads 











The rubber band will very likely be 
“chewed up” by the threads when screwed 
in place. Usually that will make no dif- 
ference because the “particles” of rubber 
remaining between the nut and bolt con- 
tinue to be elastic even as individual pieces 
and they will all aid in doing the holding. 
—W. F. ScHAPHoRsT. 


> 
Grinding Wheel Speed 


The speed at which a grinding wheel 
revolves is important. Too slow a speed 
means wastage of abrasive without much 
useful work in return, whereas an exces- 
sive speed may result in hard grinding 
action and may introduce the danger of 
breakage. As a general proposition, it is 
better to operate a grinding wheel at 
somewhere near the speed recommended 
by the maker, as he has found by years 
of experience that certain speeds work bet- 
ter than others. The grain, grade, and 
structure usually recommended for a cer- 
tain grinding operation are based on the 


assumption that approximately the recom- 
mended speeds will be employed. If for 
some reason they cannot be, then the 
grade at least must usually be changed to 
suit this condition.—Norton CoMPANY 


4 
Painting Concrete Surfaces 
With Organic Paints 


It is difficult to secure a good job with 
organic paints where moisture may enter 
the concrete from behind. They form im- 
permeable films which may be pushed off 
by the moisture. 

The surface to be painted with organic 
paints should be carefully prepared. The 
concrete must be perfectly dry and well 
seasoned. Oil, grease, and efflorescence 
should be removed. Old concrete should 
be wire-brushed or sandblasted lightly to 
remove dirt and loose particles. New con- 
crete work should be given at least 8 to 10 
weeks to dry after the moist curing period 
before the paint is applied. 

When the concrete has dried thorough- 
ly following the curing period, it should 
be given a neutralizing wash to prevent 
saponification of the oils. A solution con- 
sisting of 2 to 3 lb. zinc sulphate crystals 
per gal. of water, or a solution containing 
2 Ib. magnesium fluosilicate per gal. of 
water may be used. A small amount of 
pigment may be added to the wash so it 
will be seen when applied, preventing the 
skipping of areas. At least 48 hours should 
be allowed for the solution to dry. When 
thoroughly dry, all protruding crystals 
should be removed by brushing. This 
treatment is not necessary on old concrete 
or old portland cement stucco. 

After the concrete surface is clean and 
dry, it should be given a binding and suc- 
tion-killing treatment, consisting of one 
or more coats of oil or varnish carrying 
some pigment. A suitable primer may be 
made by mixing 1 gal. of oil paint, 2 
gal. of China wood oil spar varnish and 
1 qt. of turpentine or similar thinner. 
Special priming paints for concrete are 
also available. 

The prime coats should be allowed to 
dry thoroughly, after which any of the 
organic paints can be applied in accord- 
ance with the manufacturer's directions. 
PoRTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION. 

e 
Valve Storage Hints 

When valves are to be stored before 
installation, keep them wrapped and pro- 
tected as shipped from the manufacturer. 
If they are unprotected and left exposed, 


Recommended Wheel Speeds in Surface Feet Per Minute 








SOE OE UIE RUIN 8a 0 snes cc osese tre ceeds encuamessahe 4,500- 6,000 
CE sae ba cehinvende ks hades id nen a0 8 oe Cait 5,500- 6,500 
EE EY dra 'dle'y do Oe waikin ce pee as 6 649 Su bee eee 2,000- 6,000 
Snagging, offhand grinding (vitrified wheels) .............+000+ 5,000- 6,000 
Snagging (rubber and Resinold wheels) ...........cccccccceves 7,000- 9,500 
EN, 6 Ah ace ad wis oh keen eS 6b cbawses espa tweweh en 4,000- 6,000 
EOE SEEM e rete ere ae Oe 3,500- 4,500 
EE Dn 5 eb w nie bss bead shes ne ge canchate ses eu 2,100- 5,000* 
8 BO re Peery errr t ree eet 5,000- 6,000 
Pe i 26s os ccia 6 cenewee eam oabead< » «0 Ooh ehe's sn 5 ee 4,000- 5,000 
Rubber, shellac and Resinoid cutting-off wheels ..........-+.+00. 9,000-16,000* 








(*) This higher speed is recommended only where bearings, protection devices and 


machine rigidity are adequa&te. 
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sand or other gritty matter may get into 
the working parts and, if not thoroughly 
cleaned out, will cause trouble later on. 
Also store valves so they cannot fall or 
where other heavy material cannot fall 
upon them. Great care should always be 
exercised in handling valves——-THe Wm. 
PowELt Co. 
7 


“Carrying” the File 


The most natural movement of the 
hands and arms is to “carry” (stroke) the 
file across the work in curved lines. This 
tends toward a rocking motion, and con- 
sequently, a convex surface where a level 
surface is desired. 





Figure 1—Right 


For the usual flat filing (Figure 1) the 
operator should aim to carry the file for- 
ward on an almost straight line—chang- 
ing its course enough to prevent 
“grooving.” 


Figure 2—Wrong 


A very wrong method of carrying the 
file is shown in Figure 2. Too much pres- 
sure is evident; grip is too “desperate”; 
file isn’t held level, motion is curved— 
“rocking”’—and a rounded} instead of 


squared, surface is inevitable—NICHOL- 
SON Fite Company. 
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Convention Papers... Abridged 








The following five abridgments are 
from papers presented at the joint 
fall meeting of New York Canadian 
Div. American Pulp and Paper Mill 
Superintendents Association and 
Empire State Section of the Tech- 
nical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, held at Sagamore 
Hotel, Bolton Landing, Lake George, 
N. Y., September 12-14, 1946. 











Co-operative Research in 
Wood Products 


DR. JOSEPH S. ILLICK, Dean, 
New York State College of Forestry 


Ever since the establishment of the 
New York State College of Forestry in 
1911, forest research has been among its 
principal functions and responsibilities. 

At first, practically all research work 
was carried on by the regular teaching 
staff. Rarely, in the early years of the 
College, were any staff members assigned 
specifically and wholly to research work. 
Research work then consisted largely in 
the collection and compilation and inter- 
pretation of forestry field data for class- 
room uses, the promotion and improve- 
ment of forest operations and practices, 
and a study of the physical and chemical 
properties of wood. 

In time, an awareness developed for the 
need of more specialized research in wood 
products, especially problems arising in 
the operation and development of wood- 
using and wood-converting industries. 

During the past decade, a series of 
studies was made by our College of the 
pulp and paper industry of New York 
State. The State Department of Com- 
merce also made a comprehensive study 
and issued a special report on the pulp 
and paper industry of the State. These 
studies show a serious and increasing 
shortage of softwood pulp woods in the 
State, and a relative abundance of hard- 
wood species that might be suitable for 
the manufacture of pulp. There was also 
in evidence a definite economic trend in- 
dicating that New York State was bound 
to lose more and more pulp and paper 


establishments if an increase of the local 
supply of pulp wood was not obtained. 

During the study of this important 
problem, the idea was advanced that the 
situation might be helped by applying 
newer pulping processes—grinding fol- 
lowing pre-treatment and _ semichemical 
pulping—to the more abundant hardwood 
species of the State. 

Similar thinking apparently was taking 
place concurrently by officials and techni- 
cians connected with the pulp and paper 
industries of the State. Then the proposal 
was made that the College of Forestry and 
the interested pulp and paper companies 
join in some form of a co-operative effort 
in studying this problem. This being a 
rather new undertaking and having prac- 
tically no precedents, considerable time 
was required to explore the feasibility and 
practicality of this proposal, especially 
since the College of Forestry is a state 
institution and operates under definite 
constitutional and statutory provisions. 


After some two years of exploratory 
efforts, there has been developed what is 
now generally believed to be an effective 
initial setup for co-operative industrial re- 
search between the College of Forestry 
and a small group of pulp and paper 
companies of New York State. 

After considerable study of the problem, 
and upon competent legal advice, it was 
decided to form a membership corpora- 
tion pursuant to the Membership Corpora- 
tions Law of the State of New York. 
Under date of December 12, 1945, a certi- 
ficate of incorporation was approved by a 
Justice of the Supreme Court. This cer- 
tificate specifies that the name of this new 
corporation is “Empire State Paper Re- 
search Associates, Inc.” : 

On July 1, 1946, the College of 
Forestry entered into a formal agreement 
with the Empire State Paper Research As- 
sociates, Inc. This is the first major in- 
dustrial research agreement ever executed 
by the College of Forestry. Among the 
principal provisions of this agreement 
are: 

1. That this major industrial research 
project is known officially as the “Hard- 
wood Pulping Project,” and carries the 
serial number IRP-1. 


2. It covers studies in “the mechanical, 
semi-chemical, and chemical processes of 
treating hardwoods and certain species of 
coniferous woods.” 

3. Its general purpose as set forth in 
the contract is “to broaden the source of 
raw material for the pulp and paper in- 
dustries of New York State, to increase 
the fiber yield of the papermaking qual- 
ities of wood used in the manufacture of 
pulp and paper, and in general, to help 
improve the economic condition of the 
pulp and paper industry.” 

4. The initial agreement covers two 
nine-months periods, beginning July 1, 
1946, and terminating not later than 
March 31, 1948, unless covered by a re- 
newal in writing. 

5. The work of this project is directed 
by the administrative staff of the College 
or by such staff members as may be of- 
ficially designated by the College. All per- 
sons who direct, supervise and otherwise 
participate in this project at the college 
laboratories shall be approved by the Dean 
of the College, and no persons may direct 
or use the college facilities unless he has 
official status at the College. The agree- 
ment also provides that the College works 
with the sponsor rather than for him. In 
no sense is this co-operative research to 
become or be regarded as an outside col- 
lege project. 

6. The sponsor agrees not to use the 
name of the College or staff members 
thereof in advertising, sales promotion 
work, or in any form of publicity ex- 
cept with written permission of and to 
the extent approved by the Dean of the 
College. 

7. Manuscripts resulting from this pro- 
ject shall be submitted to the sponsor for 
its review and suggestions. The College 
will consider these comments and sugges- 
tions, but reserves the right of final deci- 
sion. All resulting publications will carry 
a proper acknowledgment of the sponsor 
co-operation. 

8. The College agrees to prepare and 
submit to the sponsor quarterly technica! 
progress reports. 

9. All original records and data will be 
kept by the College and remain in the 
custody of the College after the termina- 
tion of the agreement. 

10. It is also agreed that if it is the 
belief of the College or the Sponsor that 
any of the methods, processes, machines, 
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HIGH LIGHTS: 


Alabama is a newcomer among 





papermaking States. Taking ad- 
vantage of the native raw mate- 
rials most, if not all, of the pulp 
requirements are locally met in 
self-contained mills. 





With one exception the several 
companies have built large scale 
mills. One is credited with a daily 
capacity of 450,000 pounds of 





sulphate pulp, another with a 
capacity of 860,000 pounds daily, 





a third equipped with special 
machinery for manufacturing 
wood fibre wallboard, is rated at 
200,000 pounds daily of this 
product, and a fourth plant 
appears to have a capacity for 
making 400,000 pounds of kraft 


Paper Mill Sites . paper in 24 hours. 
in 
Alabama 




















= 


The papermaking equipment in- 
cludes five Fourdriniers, two 








Yankees and two wet machines. 
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equipment, devices or articles developed 
as a result of, or in the course of such 
research are of a patentable nature, that 
the College of Forestry shall have the 
right to make application for Letters 
Patent in the United States and any 
foreign country, and any patent issued on 
any such application shall become the 
property of the College. 

Upon the issuance of any such patent 
by the United States Patent Office, the 
Sponsor and/or its members shall become 
vested with the non-exclusive, irrevocable 
right to practice the method or process, 
and to manufacture, use and sell the ma- 
chines, equipment, devices or articles 
covered by such patent, and the College 
shall promptly duly execute a formal non- 
exclusive, irrevocable, fully-paid license to 
sponsor and/or its members. 

In developing this co-operative agree- 
ment, several major problems arose. 
Among these problems were questions re- 
garding patents and publicity. So that 
these questions could be resolved properly, 
that isy pursuant to the law of New 
York State, they were submitted for con- 
sideration to the Attorney General of the 
State and to attorneys for the sponsoring 
organization. It was found that the Col- 
lege of Forestry, being a state institution 
and supported entirely by the State, has 
no right to grant preferential treatment 
on patent rights, or publication of re- 
search results, to any private individuals, 
agencies or organization. The justification 
of this point of view becomes all the more 
apparent when one realizes the nature and 
extent of the state contributions to this 
project, namely, more than the combined 
contributions of all sponsoring agencies. 

Under this co-operative agreement the 
sponsor guarantees to contribute $40,000 
toward this project for the period begin- 
ning July 1, 1946, and ending March 31, 
1947. In order that the funds contributed 
by the sponsors and the money allocated 
by the College, may be spent properly 
and with the full knowledge of all con- 
cerned, it is agreed that “annual budgets 
, will be prepared and approved jointly by 
the College and the Sponsors covering the 
operations of this project.” 

Such a budget, approved by the College 
and the officers of the sponsor of this 
project, is now in effect covering the nine 
months period beginning July 1, 1946, 
and ending March 31, 1947. It provides 
for a total expenditure of $88,253.50, of 
which the Empire State Paper Research 
Associates, Inc. are contributing $40,000 
and the College of Forestry $48,253.50. 
The latter amount includes no charges 
for depreciation of college buildings and 
equipment nor for administrative over- 
head contributions by the College. 

The research program now being 
developed by the College of Forestry is 
not a detached or separate program. It 
does not stand apart by itself. Instead, it 
is an integral part of a large and purpose- 
ful research program of the State of New 
York. 

The State Postwar Public Works Plan- 
ning Commission approved and the last 
legislature appropriated necessary funds 
for two new laboratory buildings. One is 
known as the Paper and Plastics Labora- 
tory and the other as the Wood Products 
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Laboratory. The amount appropriated for 
these two new buildings is $811,600. 
Foundation tests were completed recently 
for these new buildings, which now hold a 
high priority rating in the state postwar 
building program. 

Considerable new equipment for in- 
struction and research purposes has been 
added to the College facilities during the 
past year. More is now in process of 
acquisition and much more will be needed 
for necessary future developments. The 
required needs are especially in the form 
of new and improved demonstration and 
research equipment. 

A statement on research requirements 
would not be complete without mention- 
ing the need for more research in the 
forest itself, which is the source of the 
raw material used in our mills and fac- 
tories. Without an adequate and sub- 
stantial supply of proper wood products, 
the pulp and paper mills of New York 
State cannot continue to operate success- 
fully and insure adequate supplies of raw 
material. More research is needed not only 
for the development of improved forest 
operations and practices, but also in the 
field of forest economics and forest in- 
fluences. 

Anyone in close touch with research 
knows that there is at present a serious 
shortage of competent research workers. 

This shortage of scientifically trained 
men must be overcome if an adequate re- 
search program is to be developed and 
maintained, and in no phase of research 
is this shortage of technical manpower 
more serious than in the field of wood 
products. The current need is not only 
for more research workers, but also for 
better research workers. In my opinion, 
our College of Forestry can be helpful to 
the industries of the State by participating 
in co-operative research projects, but a far 
greater and more essential service is the 
effective training of young men for re- 
search work so urgently needed by the 
wood-using and wood-converting  in- 
dustries. 


Economic Conditions of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry 
In New York State 


M. P, CATHERWOOD, Commissioner of 
Commerce 


State of New York 


The pulp and paper industry ranks 
high among the leading industries of New 
York State, 12th among all manufac- 
turing industries in 1939, the ‘most re- 
cent year for which complete and com- 
parable data are available. But its im- 
portance in the State’s economy cannot 
be judged solely by its rank or by the 
fact that it employs directly almost 20,- 
000 persons and is indirectly responsible 
for the employment of many thousands 
more. It differs greatly from the other 
major industries of this State not only in 
its technology but also in its economic, 
social and geographic aspects. The in- 
dustry is, to a large degree, a rural in- 
dustry. Very little of the paper made in 
the State is produced in the Metropolitan 
Area and most of the upstate mills are 
located outside cities, in villages or in un- 


incorporated areas. The economic life of 
many communities in northern New York 
is built entirely around the paper in- 
dustry. In such communities there is very 
little in the way of alternative possibilities 
of employment and the closing of a paper 
mill is a major catastrophy not only for 
the mill employees but for the merchants, 
professional men and all others who draw 
their customers and clients from among 
the mill workers. Because this industry oc- 
cupies such a vital place in such a large 
section of our State, we in the State De- 
partment of Commerce consider it of spe- 
cial importance and are greatly concerned 
with its prosperity. 


It is true that New York still main- 
tains its position as the leading producer 
of paper and paperboard in the country 
and that its production in 1945 was higher 
than during prewar years, exceeded only 
by the peak war years of 1941 and 1942. 
If, however, we compare New York's rec- 
ord with that of the rest of the country, 
we find that production in the country 
as a whole has been increasing steadily 


while that in New York State has re. 


mained relatively stable. In 1925, New 
York produced 16.4 per cent of all paper 
manufactured in the United States. By 
1940, this percentage had fallen to 10.1 
and by 1945 to 8.9. In the production of 
wood pulp, New York has declined in 
terms of tonnage produced as well as in 
its relative position in the Nation. Prior 
to 1916, New York was the leading pulp 
producing State, but has now fallen to 
sixth place. A decline of almost 40 per 
cent, in terms of quantity of pulp pro- 
duced, has been recorded since 1920. 

As the Nation’s paper and pulp in- 
dustry expanded—and its growth has 
been remarkably steady—new mills have 
been built elsewhere and many of the 
older New York mills, unable to compete 
with newer and more efficient mills, have 
closed. Between 1917 and 1940, only 21 
new mills were erected in this State, while 
69 ceased operations. In addition to the 
mills which went out of business com- 
pletely, 17 of the integrated establish- 
ments dismantled their pulp mills. It 
should be pointed out, however, that 
many of the remaining establishments 
modernized their equipment and during 
this period, paper producing capacity in- 
creased by almost 30 per cent. Pulp cap: 
acity on the other hand, declined by about 
31 per cent. Even during the recent war 
when demand for paper reached new high 
levels some additional mills were closed. 


In 1942, the Department of Commerce 
conducted and published a study of the 
pulp and paper industry of the State and 
found that the principle cause of the rela- 
tive decline of the industry in New York 
State was the depletion of pulpwood re- 
sources available to the industry and the 
consequent high cost of pulpwood to pulp 
mills and of wood pulp to paper mills. 
Extensive investigation disclosed no con: 
clusive evidence that other items of cost 
were generally higher in New York than 
in competing states. 

During the war, New York State mills 
found themselves in an extremely serious 
situation as far as their raw material sup’ 
plies were concerned. The European sour’ 
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ARMSTRONG 


Dryer Drainage Systems 
Can Help Solve Your Production 
Problems 


| ind you have veteran paper machines that are not coming close 


to modern standards for production, it will pay you to get 
up-to-date engineering recommendations from Armstrong. 
Armstrong Dryer Drainage Systems can be applied to existing 
machines at moderate cost and with minimum interruption in 
work schedules. Every Armstrong installation is sold subject 
to the user’s complete satisfaction. Present customers report 
ability to use higher machine speeds and more uniform 
operating conditions — thanks to improved drainage of 
dryers with Armstrong Systems. We will be glad to make 


recommendations to meet your needs. Write to 


ARMSTRONG MACHINE WORKS 
816 Hoffman St., Three Rivers, Michigan 


Inverted Bucket Steam Traps for : Dryer Drainage System 
Every Paper Mill Requirement Trapping and Engineering 
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ces, upon which many mills had been de- 
pending, were cut off completely and the 
shortage of forest labor in both the United 
States and Canada made difficult any in- 
crease in the supply of either pulpwood or 
wood pulp available on this continent. If 
it had not been for governmental alloca- 
tion of available pulp supplies, many ad- 
ditional New York paper mills would have 
been forced to close. 

The extent to which New York mills 
have been dependent upon outside sour- 
ces for their raw materials is indicated by 
the fact that in 1939 only 16 per cent cf 
the wood which eventually found its way 
into paper produced in the State was 
grown here. 28 per cent was grown out- 
side the State, but manufactured into 
pulp in New York, while 56 per cent 
was both grown and converted into pulp 
elsewhere. 

Knowing that New York's pulp and 
paper industry is in a vulnerable condi- 
tion, and knowing the principle cause of 
its present condition, the next and obvious 
step is to consider what, if anything, can 
be done to improve the situation. For 
long run improvement of the industry as 
a whole, it is essential that the cost of raw 
materials be reduced and this can only 
be done by increasing the volume availa- 
ble from nearby sources. Some mills in 
the State have shown that proper manage- 
ment of forest lands pays dividends and 
there are other forest owners who could 
profit by the example set. The State's re- 
forestation program eventually will in- 
crease available raw materials for the pulp 
industry and for other wood-using in- 
dustries. It must be recognized, however, 
that the vast stretches of State-owned 
forest land included in the Adirondack 
and the Catskill Parks are not available 
for commercial uses under the present 
State constitutional provisions. Another 
avenue opening up is the use, by pulp 
mills, of species formerly considered un- 
suitable for pulp manufacture. It is my 
understanding that some of these less ex- 
pensive woods are now being used by 
progressive mills in the state and experi- 
ments are being conducted which should 
eventually result in making possible the 
more extensive use of such woods. Another 
avenue open, worthy of serious considera- 
tion, is the increased use of waste paper 
as a raw material. In New York City this 
State has the largest single concentrated 


source of this raw material in the world. 

I am struck by the fact that relatively 
few of New York mills are found in the 
lower Hudson Valley and that most of 
the waste paper originating in New York 
City is used by mills in neighboring states. 
It appears to me that the southern part of 
our State offers excellent locations for mills 
producing paperboard or other types of 
paper from waste paper, and I would 


welcome an opportunity for the New’ 


York State Department of Commerce to 
investigate this possibility with any paper 
producer interested in expanding his 
facilities in these grades. 

There are numerous examples of mills 
which have overcome the disadvantages 
of high raw material costs and are operat- 
ing at a profit. By utilizing their manu- 
facturing skills, they have produced high 
quality papers and through aggressive 
merchandising have developed markets 
for these papers. There certainly must be 
other mills for which future prospects are 
not bright but which could find their sal- 
vation in this manner. 

The paper and pulp industry in New 
York needs to be especially apprehensive 
of the prospects of a slump in the future. 
During past depressions production in 
this state has fallen at a greater rate than 
in the rest of the country. At such times, 
when competition becomes keener, the 
older mills are at a greater disadvantage 
than during prosperous periods. If. any- 
thing can be done to strengthen the eco- 
nomic structure of the industry—and I 
believe something can be done—now is 
the time to do it, not when the problem 
becomes acute. 


Industrial Relations 


E. G. AMOS, Secretary, Industrial 
Relations Committee 
American Paper and Pulp Association 


To fully appreciate the problems, let 
me first give you a little background of 
what we face today from the standpoint 
of labor organization. Probably 80 per 
cent of the primary pulp and paper mills 
in this country are organized by one of 
the four National or International Unions. 
Not many years ago, we had to deal with 
only two—the A. F. of L. craft unions, 
and since they grew up in the same family, 
there was little, if any, jurisdictional dis- 


putes or squabbles as to who was going to 
organize certain mills. They spoke the 
same language, and still do for that mat- 
ter. 

However, now with the C. I. O. and 
District 50 (catch-all union for U.M.W.) 
we find quite a different picture. These 
two unions have around 50 paper mills, 
approximately 25 each, organized, and 
both have apparently set out to organize 
the paper industry, a field long held with 
no competition by the A. F. of L. craft 
unions. No longer are these craft unions 
able to sit back and feel they can rest on 
their oars and organize new mills when 
the spirit so moves. On the other hand, 
they are pushed to the limit to retain the 
mills they already have organized, let 
alone getting new ones. District 50 cap 
tured one of the largest mills in the United 
States from the A. F. of L., and the C.L.0. 
has taken probably a half-dozen where the 
Brotherhood had felt firmly entrenched. 
What the relationship of District 50 will 
be to the A. F. of L. in the future, still 
brings up some questions. 


Industry-wide, we have been fortunate 
in the matter of strikes. To be sure we 
have had a few, but compared to other 
large industries, such as coal, steel or auto 
mobiles, we have been harried but little. 
This is due, we think, to several reasons, 
among which are steady employment over 
a period of years, no reconversion prob 
lems, good wages and working conditions, 
and a widespread desire amongst the em- 
ployees not to enter into costly strikes. 
Widespread accurate information would 
avert many tense situations, and this ap 
plies to everyone concerned. So often, 
matters drag on to the point where a fair 
ly simple grievance or misunderstanding 
leads to dire ends. 

Labor costs have risen in this industry 
since 1941 over 50 per cent, with the 
paper production for man-hours, remain: 
ing about the same. This, coupled with 
increasing costs for raw materials such as 
pulp, presents a problem that only in- 
creased production or higher selling prices 
can solve. 

It is quite evident that there must be a 
complete and thorough understanding of 
company policy, from top management on 
down to each and every worker in the 
plant. In a lot of plants, company policy 
is recorded only in the Union Agreement, 
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Pulp Washing Without Sewer Loss 


The Swenson-Nyman Pulp Washer operates minimizing chemical makeup and dilution of 
with a totally closed system...there is no sewer _ the black liquor. 
loss to waste chemicals and create a disposal 
problem. With legislative attention focused 
more and more on stream conservation, this 
equipment is especially welcome to mills faced 
with pollution problems. 


olicy 
ent, 


The high efficiency demonstrated by Swenson- 
Nyman Pulp Washers deserves the careful in- 
vestigation of pulp mill management. Write 
today for Bulletin F-104. 


The elimination of sewer 
loss is but one of many advan- 
tages inherent in the advanced 
design of the Swenson-Nyman 
Pulp Washer. An additional 
outstanding feature is the effect- , 
ive removal of chemicals with ‘Division of Weietae, Harvey. Ill 
the addition of less water per Export Deo* York 6. <= 
pound of pulp washed, thus 


PULP WASHERS + BLACK LIQUOR EVAPORATORS + LIME SLUDGE FILTERS + BLOW CONDENSERS 
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and too many times, this agreement or 
contract, call it what you will, is drawn 
by the personnel department or the top 
executives of the plant, without prior dis- 
cussion with those who will shortly be 
called upon to administer those policies 
or provisions. 

So the first step must be one of close 
co-operation and understanding of issues 
involved, when a union contract is in the 
making, or, in case of no union when 
policies are being developed. The pro- 
gressive mill manager or personnel mana- 
ger, will discuss the proposed policies 
with supervisory groups and explain pre- 
cisely what is involved, and ask for and 
accept suggestions. The supervisory group 
is then in a position to explain its poli- 
ces and what they mean to the group of 
workers, with the result that every em- 
ployee in the mill will understand com- 
pany policy as reflected with union con- 
tract. 


The supervisor, who is usually the first 
step in the grievance procedure as out- 
lined in the union agreement, is in a very 
poor position if he does not understand 
his company’s policies. He is indeed in a 
poor postion if he does not know im- 
medately, how certain grievances were set- 
tled in other departments of the plant. A 
perfect liaison must be maintained in mat- 
ters affecting employee relations, and de- 
cisions pertaining to grievance settlement 
cannot wait until a month or even next 
week before they are made known to all 
concerned. 

One of the most pressing causes for 
grievance is wages. Why were wages set 
as they are for any given job in a plant? 
Were they worked by job analysis and 
then, were they paid accordingly? If so, 
what factors influenced the personnel de- 
partment or job analyst to arrive where he 
did in making up the wage structure? If 
no plan was followed, what did set the 
price, and does the supervisor know why 
the occupational rate is where it now 
stands? 

Unless he does know and can explain 


it to the employee, he is not in too good a- 


position to settle any dispute at the level 
of the first step in the grievance procedure. 


What is the company’s promotion 
policy, if any? Here again, the live super- 
visor is liable to find himself in a rather 
embarrassing position unless he is familiar 
with all the opportunities ahead for all 
the employees under him, and proceeds 
to explain what they are and what train- 
ing is needed to qualify for promotion 
and what facilities are available to attain 
this training. He is then in a postion to 
aid employees who are ambitious, or, 
create ambition in their desire to get 
ahead. 

Usually, in the larger mills at least, the 
hiring and placement is done by the per- 
sonnel department, and too often the 
supervisor has little to say about the man 
sent him to fill a particular job. This all 
important matter of placement can only 
be solved by the closest co-operation and 
understanding between personnel and 
supervisors. Poor placement means poor 
labor, turnover and high costs. 

From a survey we currently have in 
progress, wherein we attempt to keep the 
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industry advised of current changes in 
wage rates, we find it necessary to send 
out numerous changes each week. There 
are 198 mills co-operating in this wage 
information service, and a recent tabula- 
tion brought out some interesting facts. 
At that time, we had all the information 
on 192 mills, and this showed that 109 
of these mills have reverted to a 40-hour 
week and have raised their ‘hourly rates 
.155c per hour since V-J Day. The 83 
mills still on the 48-hour work week 
showed an average increase of .125c per 
hour since V-J Day. These raises ranged 
all the way from 0 (six mills reported no 
raise since V-J Day) to 25c. One reported 
30c but the reason for this was a discon- 
tinuance of a profit-sharing bonus plan 
that ,had been in effect over a period of 
years, and was stopped at the union's re- 
quest, and a raise substituted. 

Out of the 192 mills reporting, there 
were 29 mills or 15 per cent that had no 
union; 31 mills or 16 per cent had a 
voluntary checkoff, and 12 mills or 6 per 
cent had a mandatory checkoff; while 120 
mills or 62 per cent, that had a union, 
did not check off dues in any manner. 

The matter of premium pay for Sun- 
day, was also reported. We found 95 
mills, or 49.9 per cent, out of the 192, 
paid time and a half for Sunday as such; 
49 mills or 25.5 per cent paid double time 
for Sunday as such, and 23 per cent or 
45 mills, did not pay any premium for 
Sunday, just because it was Sunday. 


Contributions of the Forest 
To the Pulp and Paper Industry 


"A Look Ahead" 


PROFESSOR NELSON C. BROWN 
New York State College of Forestry 


For some 46 years, various government 
experts and perhaps near-experts, have 
been warning the American public of an 
impending timber famine that has been 
“just around the corner.” We have been 
watching that “corner” for many years. 
It is my personal belief that, in spite of 
expanding future requirements for wood, 
principally lumber, pulp and -paper and 
many others, we can take care of this 
problem. If it is to be done, it will be ac- 
complished by private initiative and en- 
terprise with state and federal co-opera- 
tion. 

It has been conclusively demonstrated 
that pulpwood can be grown in the South 
in some cases in from 12 to 15 years, or 
more. Timber grows in the Northeast 
much more slowly. Spruce is an exceeding- 
ly slow-growing tree. The four southern 
pines are generally rapid-growing except 
on unfavorable locations. Douglas fir and 
Western hemlock and some other woods 
are also rapid growers, in a region ex- 
ceptionally favorable to tree growth. 

The big objective ahead, in forestry, is 
to grow and efficiently utilize more tim- 
ber. There will likely be a very strong de- 
mand for any and all kinds of wood that 
can be grown. 

Our forests will be regenerated, largely, 
by natural means, not by planting. Most 
of our various areas are ‘fortunately 
blessed by favorable soils and adequate 





precipitation, which are the keynotes of 
successful forest growth. 

Pulpwood consumption in the United 
States is about 16,400,000 cords. In 1947, 
it is estimated that there may be over 17, 
000,000 cords used. Perhaps in 1947 to 
1950, the figure may be between 18 and 
20 million cords, or more per year. That 
is something to which the industry must 
give serious consideration. 

The average natural growth of our 
forests for pulpwood purposes, is exceed- 
ingly slow, perhaps Y% to % cord per 
year in the Northeast. Growth is more 
rapid in the South and may average ' 
cord per acre per year. There are many 
tracts in the Northeast that grow at the 
rate of 14 cord per acre per annum, but 
this is not an average figure. Virgin forests 
do not grow in volume, because growth 
is offset by decay. Therefore, large re- 
gions like the Adirondacks under state 
control, are unproductive and useless as 
far as industry is concerned. 

For the past thirty years I have con- 
sulted with the operating managers of 
some pulp and paper companies which 
own forests as a back log to protect their 
capital investments by insuring a perma- 
nent and adequate source of raw material 
for their paper and paper products. 

Some of their viewpoints may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. The rate of growth of pulpwood in 
the Northeast and Eastern Canada is 
generally between 14 and 4 cord per 
acre per year for the better stands. Under 
poor soil or site conditions, the growth is 
still lower. Many companies do not feel 
that forests can be grown as a sound 
financial program when growth is as slow 
as this unless higher prices for wood pre: 
vail. In the South, under average condi- 
tions, the companies can count on a 
growth of about 14 cord per acre per 
year. Growing timber at 147 cord per acre 
per year can be continued as a sound 
financial venture. Under the Canadian 
system, the Government has a big stake 
in the protection and management of the 
spruce forests. 

2. Under proper and skillful methods 
of forest management, the rate of growth, 
especially in immature stands in the 
Northeast, can be materially increased 
even if such management may increase the 
cost of operating, which, along with high 
taxes, interest on investments, scarcity and 
inefficiency of labor, may cause some of 
the companies to vary their opinions re- 
garding the profitability of large timber: 
land investments for the future. 

3. The large companies generally be- 
lieve that only under exceptionally favora- 
ble circumstances is planting trees pro 
fitable. If at low cost, land can be ac- 
quired, and the site is unusually favorable 
for growing trees and enjoys a location 
accessible to a permanent pulp mill, plant- 
ing may be profitable. Many large com: 
panies have already engaged in very ex’ 
tensive reforestation operations, some of 
them running into hundreds of thousands 
of trees. Some of these plantations were 
made as long ago as 30 years or more. We 
still have much to learn as to how best to 
manage these stands and how profitable 
they will be. Reforestation must be car 
ried on by State, Federal, County and 
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neglect this...and you get THIS 


Foam causes faulty sheets 





Failure to control foam in the head-box, cylinder 
vats, screen boxes, or on the wire jeopardizes paper 
quality through thin spots or faulty paper formation. 


Don't give foam a full head—smash it quick with 
NOPCO-KF. It's not unusual for NOPCO-KF to 
clear the head-box of foam in less than two minutes, 
the wire in less than five minutes. 


Thin Spots 75% Eliminated 


Even in capacity operations, NOPCO-KF . . . the 
super “bubble buster” . . . dissipates entrained air— 
the common cause of thin spots—as if the stock were 
being handled at slower speeds. That's because 
NOPCO-KF keeps working on the wire. This pos- 
itive foam control, plus better fiber dispersion, im- 
proves sheet formation. 


Other NOPCO-KF advantages—reduced breaks, im- 
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proved surface characteristics, increased water re- 
pellency, conservation of paper-making material. 
Test this NOPCO chemical—expressly formulated to 
aid sheet formation—in your mill. Order enough for 
a trial run. Write, wire or phone. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
HARRISON, N. J. 
Branches: 


Cedartown, Ga. * Richmond, Calif. 


Boston * Chicago * 
An affiliate of the American Pulp and Paper Mill 


Superintendents Association 
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other local governments. Because of con- 
tinuity of ownership and program and the 
wide public benefits to be derived from 
reforestation, these public agencies are in 
a better position to engage in these 
activities than are private enterprises. 

There are about 4,000,000 acres of idle 
and abandoned farm lands in New York 
that should be growing timber. There are 
said to be 10,000,000 acres of such land 
in New England and perhaps 50,000,000 
acres East of the Mississippi River. Some 
of this land is being acquired for State, 
national and community forests and 
planted with trees. This program should 
be expanded and encouraged. 

There are 460 million acres of com- 
mercial forest lands in the United States. 
Of this, 340 million acres or 74 per cent 
are privately owned and 120 million acres 
are in public ownership. 

Let’s take a look at the ownership of 
this private land. A large share, namely, 
about 140 million acres, are owned by 
3,475,000 farmers and about 133 million 
acres are owned by 528,000 non-farmer 
owners. In other words, this timber is 
widely scattered among relatively small 
weodlots and forests principally in the 
Nertheast, the South and Lake States. 
Timber owned by _ industrial owners 
amounts to only 60 million acres. Among 
these are large lumber companies, pulp 
and paper companies, and a wide variety 
of industries such as the Eastman Kodak, 
Singer Sewing Machine, U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration, the Railroads, cooperage, veneer 
and many other industries interested in 
the forest as a source of raw material. 

The significance of these statistics is 
that we must look more and more to the 
small woodland owner for a future supply 
of pulpwood. He should be encouraged to 
grow timber. Many farmers have already 
shown a higher percentage return on the 
capital invested in timber than in some 
other farm crops. This has already been 
indicated in some states such as Maine 
and Vermont. 

In the conversion of saw logs into lum- 
ber, about as much wood is lost in the 
form of sawdust, slabs, edgings, trim- 
mings, etc., as is recovered in the form of 
boards, planks and timbers. Already 
several hundred thousand cords of this 
waste material are used annually for fiber 
boards, plastics, and various forms of 
paper, especially in the Pacific Northwest. 


But an equivalent volume of about 30 
billion board feet or 1,500,000 carloads 
are wasted yearly or burned as fuel. This 
is a great potential field for research. 


Organization and Function of 
Empire State Paper 
Research Associates, Inc. 


ARNO W. NICKERSON 


About two years ago, several alert pulp 
and paper manufacturers in New York 
state became conscious of the dwindling 
supplies of coniferous woods within the 
state to supply the large mechanical and 
chemical pulp mills, and at an informal 
meeting, discussed the advisability of ex- 
ploring sources of new fiber for the in- 
dustry. The most logical source of im- 
portance within the state are the deci- 
duous woods. After several meetings and 
an equal number of false starts and with 
changing interest on the part of the smal- 
ler mills, a group was finally organized 
consisting of about a dozen mills. The 
organization known as the EMPIRE 
STATE PAPER RESEARCH ASSO- 
CIATES, INC., was formed as a non- 
profit group. The excellent facilities at the 
New York State College of Forestry were 
thoroughly explored and several con- 
ferences held with the Dean and the other 
professors in charge who expressed en’ 
thusiastic interest in this project. 

The officers of the Association are: 
Harry M. Gray, President, Oswego Falls 
Corp.; S. S. Stevens, Vice President, 
Berst-Forster Dixfield Co.; F. C. Goodwill, 
Secretary and Treasurer, St. Regis Paper 
Company. Subscriptions to the project 
were invited on a definite schedule of ton- 
nage of pulp, or pulp and paper pro- 
duced. The response has, indeed, been 
most satisfactory. 

The State of New York Conservation 
Department published, in 1944, a com- 
prehensive report on a survey of forest 
resources and timber cutting within the 
state. The forest area of the state is over 
11 million acres, of which 814 are 
privately owned. The merchantable tim- 
ber amounts to 13 billion board feet with 
8 billion privately owned. The pulpwood 
stand is 16 million cords. Annual cutting 
is estimated at 27,400,000 board feet of 
lumber and 200,000 cords of pulp wood 
from 115,000 acres. The total annual forest 
products removed from the state each 


year is 3.3 million cords of wood. Against 
this cut is an estimated annual growth of 
1.8 million cords. This indicates that the 
“take” is about twice the rate of the 
growth. 

The Department further estimates that 
there are nearly 12 million cords of deci- 
duous wood suitable for pulp. About 8 
million cords of this wood are accessible 
either by existing roads or made accessible 
by roads which can be built at nominal 
cost. 

Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont 
possess large stands of hardwoods, most of 
it privately owned. 

A further report was published on the 
Conference on New Developments in 
wood Products at Syracuse University in 
1944 in which the following significant 
statements were made: 

“Use of Hardwoods for Paper Manu- 
facture.” 

The gradual exhaustion of the coni- 
ferous pulpwood resources of parts of the 
country—a situation becoming particular- 
ly serious in the Northeastern States—has 
focused attention on possible substitutes 
for these coniferous woods. During the 
past year, a large amount of research has 
been undertaken by several leading manu- 
facturers in the paper industry to sup- 
plement knowledge and experience as to 
the suitability of the hardwoods for paper 
manufacture. The results of many of 
these studies are unusually promising and 
it is reported that several large scale pro- 
jects will be initiated immediately after the 
war to rebuild and convert existing mills 
to the manufacture of both mechanical 
and chemical pulps from these hardwoods. 

This development should be of parti- 
cular interest to the paper industry in 
New York, which manufactures more 
paper products than any other state in the 
nation, but where a serious shortage 
exists in the supply of coniferous pulp- 
wood. 

The New York State College of 
Forestry initiated limited studies more 
than ten years ago concerning the pos- 
sibilities of utilizing the New York state 
hardwoods in the manufacture of pulp 
and paper. Recently this work on the 
pulping of hardwoods has been intensi- 
fied through the financial support of out: 
of-state mills who are interested in 
utilizing «the native hardwoods of their 
own states and who have formulated post- 
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Wore had some steamfit squawks—it’s true, and 
upon investigation we’ve found this: 
The steam piping leading to the steamfit itself is made 
up of numerous short lengths of pipe, threaded at both 
ends, In the course of threading and fitting together 
the line literally becomes loaded with shavings, which when the 
steam is turned on, are “blown” (sometimes a 
fist-full) into the steamfit. With this accumulation in 
its “craw,” it literally grinds itself to an early 
end—and a complaint for us. 
So please blow out the lines thoroughly before 
making the final connection—and reap the long 
life built into every No. 72 Steamfit. 


*0Or the other fellow’s, either. 





MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


SHARTLE BROTHERS 


DILTS MACHINE WORKS, FULTON, NEW YORK 


Divisions of The Black-Clawson Co., Hamilton, Ohio 
Associate: ALEXANDER FLECK LIMITED, OTTAWA, CANADA 
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war plans for manufacturing and mer- 
chandising the products in which these 
hardwood pulps will be used. 

While high quality chemical pulps, 
suitable for dissolving purposes and paper 
uses, can and are being manufactured 
from the hardwoods in appreciable ton- 
nages, the most promising new methods 
for pulping these woods seem to be the 
application of short, mild chemical cooks 
to the chipped wood, followed by passage 
of the treated chips through an attrition 
mill to finally resolve the chip structure 
into individual fibers. Processed in this 
manner certain hardwoods give strong, 
clean pulps with yield up to 75 per cent 
and which may be bleached to a satisfac- 
tory color with either chlorine or peroxide. 
Hardwood pulps of even greater poten- 
tial value may be obtained by treating 
wood blocks with either acid or alkaline 
liquors of low chemical concentration, and 
then grinding to produce a mechanical 
pulp of excellent papermaking characteris- 
tics. A series of investigations carried out 
in the pulp and paper laboratories of this 
institution have proved that various hard- 
woods treated in this manner, can be 
ground at the high production rate of ap- 
proximately two tons per square foot of 
stone surface per day in comparison with 
spruce which grinds at the rate of about 
one ton per square foot per day. This 
high production rate is obtained at a very 
low power consumption, this being in the 
neighborhood of 25 hp. days per ton in 
comparison with spruce which requires 
50 hp. days per ton. Some of the pulps 
produced in this manner have exhibited 
strength values nearly equal to those of 
spruce groundwood pulps, and bulking 
values even higher than most spruce pulps. 
The yield of pulp per cord of hardwood 
is, of course, considerably higher than 
that obtained from spruce due to the fact 
that the air dry weight of the hardwoods 
is 34 to 44 pounds per cubic foot in com- 
parison with the spruce at 23 to 29 
pounds per cubic foot. It seems possible 
that the many factors which are favorable 
to the production of this type of mechani- 
cal pulp may completely offset the cost 
of the chemical pre-treatment. 

The technical program now already 
under way in connection with the ESPRA 
project will include first, application of 
the most modern technology as applied to 
grinding of hardwoods including, pre-im- 
pregnation and subsequent refining by at- 
trition machines, all on a semi-commercial 
scale. The equipment at New York State 
College of Forestry is most excellent for 
_ this purpose since the laboratory possesses 

digesters large enough to handle over 
1000 Ib. of chips, commercial size grind- 
ers, screens and all complimentary equip- 
ment, refining and beating equipment as 
- well as a paper machine with both a four- 
drinier and cylinder wet end. 

Since soft woods reduced by the mecha- 
nical process produce large percentages of 
very short fibers, this writer believes that 
by grinding hardwoods coarser and re- 
jecting the extra long fibers by screening, 
then refining the tailings we have an op- 
portunity to make hardwood fibers nearly 
comparable to present softwood mechani- 
cal pulp. 

The most modern technology will also 
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be applied to semi-chemical pulping of 
hardwood in an effort to secure better 
strength values, higher yield, better color 
and lower processing cost. 

Several out-of-state mills have -joined 
in the work of ESPRA and we welcome 
others who may be interested. 

This program, therefore, seems to pre- 
sent the most logical and comprehensive 
effort on the part of the papermakers to 
help the industry by opening up new fiber 
sources to supplement the fast dwindling 
supplies of softwoods and to make this 
fiber source useful to users of cellulose in 
all forms. 





Abridgments in this section are from 
papers presented at the fall meet- 
ing of The Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry held 
in Detroit, Mich., September 
26-28, 1946. 











New Developments Relating 
To Improved Pulpwood 
Procurement in the South 


G. E. KNAPP, Logging Engineer 
Southern Pulpwood Conservation 
Association 


Last year the South produced roughly 
7 million cords of pulpwood, approximate- 
ly 50 per cent of the production in the 
United States. 

Wood is procured under three general 
systems: (1) dealer—producer; (2) mill 
representative—producer; and (3) com- 
pany logging operations. 

Most widely used, particularly by the 
larger mills, is the dealer-producer system, 
wherein the dealer contracts with the mill 
to ship an agreed volume of wood from 
his specified and protected territory. His 
territory may vary in size from one to 
several counties. It is the dealer's respon- 
sibility to organize wood productior in his 
territory. This incluces financial aid to his 
producers in purchasing stumpage and 
logging equipment. The mills frequently 
maintain field expeditors who keep in 
contact with the dealers. 

The mill representative—producer sys. 
tem is similar in that the mills place resi- 
dent supervisors in an area covering sev- 
eral counties. It is their function to 
develop wood production by contact with 
the woodland owner and producer. Many 
of the smaller mills employ this system. 

The third major procurement system 
deals with the complete purchase and log- 
ging by mill payroll personnel. Until the 
past year or two, scarcely any wood was 
produced in this manner. However, the in- 
creased demand for wood, the need to 
log wood from less favorable chances, the 
advantages of company crews logging fee 
lands, and interfering governmental regu- 
lations and restrictions have prompted 
several pulp companies to implement their 
purchased wood procurement with com- 
pany operations. 

At least one company is establishing 
small permanent crews on fee-owned 
tracts to do forest protection work. In 
slack periods they do improvement thin- 
ning and salvage cutting as an aid to pro- 


duction, but maintain no set wood pro- 
duction schedule. 

As a means to stabilizing forest com- 
munities one large company is working 
toward establishing sustained cutting 
operations on fee-owned blocks of 20,000 
acres and larger. It is estimated that the 
harvesting of the equivalent of an annual 
increment of % to 1 cord per acre per 
year will provide steady employment for 
50 to 75 families. 

Company operations are, in nearly all 
cases, equipped to some degree with 
mechanized logging machinery. As such, 
they are the proving grounds for improved 
methods and machinery to produce pulp- 
wood. In addition, they are training bases 
for supervisory personnel and woods labor 
who will carry on other pulpwood produc- 
ing operations using up-to-date systems— 
whether they be company or independent 
producer operations. 

A service relatively new and relating to 
procurement is being offered to landown- 
ers by the pulpwood industry in the 
South. Member mills of the Southern 
Pulpwood Conservation Association, a 
group representing 85 per cent of southern 
production, for which I can_ speak 
authoritatively, will supply forestry tim- 
ber marking service on non-company 
lands. In this manner, trees needing re- 
moval from the stand are turned into 
pulpwood and other forest products, while 
at the same time leaving the stand in the 
best possible growing condition to provide 
future wood supplies. 

Prior to the war, labor—largely negro 
—was readily available at low wage rates. 
Pulpwood was cut with cross-cut saws, 
and loaded on the truck manually. Ma- 
chines had little chance to compete, based 
on cost of production. 

Today, although most pulpwood is still 
loaded by hand, the situation has 
changed. Available labor is scarce and 
its efficiency has decreased. Wages of 
woods labor have reached at least 60 
cents per hour. Producers are faced with 
the need to increase man-hour production 
to keep down operating costs, and have 
turned to mechanization. 

Foremost in mechanical development are 
the portable power saws. The bicycle 
wheel-type circular saw, powered by a 3% 
to 6 horsepower air-cooled engine, is 
particularly adaptable to conditions of the 
southern flatwoods. Level topography with 
fairly open forest floor permits the opera- 
tor to push the saw around from tree to 
tree. This wheel-type saw is used both for 
timber felling and bucking. Conservative 
estimates indicate that between 5,000 and 
6,000 units are in use in pulpwood pro- 
duction. 

In this region, the wheel-type power 
saw has proven its ability to increase pro- 
duction over the conventional cross-cut 
saw. One man operating a unit can fell 
150 to 400 trees per day, a task that 
would ‘normally require 4 men with hand 
tools. 

Portable power chain saws were in- 
troduced in the southern region less than 
five years ago. Their use has been limited 
primarily to sawlog and veneer operations. 
Recent introduction, however, of the bow’ 
type blades for the one and two man saws 
shows considerable promise for use in 
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pulpwood operations. The bow-type blade 
is designed to eliminate pinching when 
cutting small sizes of logs, a hindrance 
which heretoforé has limited the applica- 
tion of the chain saw. 

Generally speaking, the introduction of 
the power saw has just about doubled the 
man-hour production in pulpwood cut- 
ting. It is stated by one mill executive 
that the portable power saWs during the 
war were largely responsible for main: 
taining the South's pulpwood production, 
in fact, increasing it by a million cords. 

Further mechanization is entering into 
southern operations in the form of trac- 
tors, arches, and skidders to bunch tree- 
length logs to central decks where portable 
mills slash the logs into pulpwood belts 
and convey them onto a truck for trans- 
portation to rail siding or direct to the 
pulp mill. 

Wood that is bucked into pulpwood 
belts where the tree falls has to be loaded 
by hand since no practical mechanical 
means has been devised to handle indivi- 
dual scattered sticks. The alternative, 
then, has been to employ tractors, both 
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FIG. 1—This mechanical wheel-type circular power saw is widely used in southern 
pulpwood operations. It also is used effectively for tree felling in the coastal flat- 
woods. . . . FIG. 2—A two-man power chain saw equipped with a bow type guide 
blade to minimize pinching in the cut. . . . FIG. 3—Tree length logs are skidded to 
the deck by tractor, bucked into pulpwood lengths by power saw, but loaded onto 
the truck by hand. . . . FIG. 4—Although limited to firm ground and small tree skidding 
capacities, the wheel tractor appeals to the small pulpwood producer because of its 
low initial cost and easy maintenance. . .. FIG. 5—The crawler tractor, with its 
auxiliary winch and arch accessories, is expected to increase the recovery of timber 
from sites heretofore inaccessible. . . . FIG. 6—This portable pulpwood mill is designed 
to process tree length logs into pulpwood bolts conveyed onto the truck. It can pro- 
duce as much as 80 cords per day. .. . FIG. 7—A simple, rugged trailer carrying 4 
cords of pulpwood is towed by an industrial tractor capable of a speed up to 23 mph. 
This combination is used from woods direct to rail siding for distances not over 10 
miles. ... FIG. 8—A 6'2-cord semitrailer load of pulpwood was towed out of a boggy 
area on crawler tracks. The loaded frame is being placed on its four stiff legs as the 
front crawler dolly is replaced by a truck tractor and the rear crawler assembly for 
travel on the highway. “Milk runs” in pulpwood hauling may result if the farmer may 
load pulpwood on trailer frame parked in his yard. . . . FIG. 9—A combination log- 
length pulpwood and sawlog operation with tractors skidding tree lengths, portable 
circular power saw bucking 16-ft. logs, and loading on log truck and trailer. . . . 
FIG. 10—The military three-axle truck with its increased traction and flotation 
approaches the type of commercial truck which is needed to haul pulpwood and other 
forest products. 


wheel and crawler type, to skid tree The bunching of logs to a central deck 


length logs to a concentration deck where 
mechanical means can be used to load 
the wood. The wheel tractor is consid- 
erably limited in the volume it can skid, 
and the ground conditions over which 
it can operate. However, its relatively 
low initial cost and its convenience to 
local repair service makes it a popular 
and practical unit for the small producer. 
Crawler tractors with such auxiliary equip- 
ment, as winches and arches, are receiv- 
ing much wider application in pulpwood 
operations than ever before. Their use 
is permitting us to tap supplies of pulp- 
wood in strands and bottoms which here- 
tofore have been considered inaccessible. 


in the woods permits handling of the 
wood by any of several methods. At pres- 
ent, it is common practice to slash the 
logs into pulpwood bolts on the deck with 
portable power saws. Wood cut in this 
manner is usually loaded on the truck 
by hand. However, a few producers are 
using portable power driven elevating 
conveyors on which the bolts are placed 
manually. Others are experimenting with 
the handling of wood in bundles. 

A more highly mechanized operation 
is gaining favor among southern pro- 
ducers. It involves the operation of a 
portable pulpwood mill, which conveys 
the log through a cut-off saw and elevates 
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the pulpwood bolt onto the truck. Using 
power machinery for felling and bunch- 
ing logs, such a mechanized operation 
represents a total investment of 12,000 
to 15,000 dollars and possibly an 18- 
man crew. Production schedules attained 
thus far range from 25 to 50 cords per 
day from stump to freight car or barge. 
This represents a man-day production of 
2 to 2% cords, which is considered well 
above hand production rates. 

A small quantity of pulpwood is being 
hauled in log-lengths to slasher mills at 
the railroad siding or directly to the pulp 
mill. In the past five years, a few, of the 
pulp mills have installed multiple saw 
slashers in their wood yards to process 
log-length wood delivered by rail or log 
truck. 

Cost of producing wood in log-lengths 
has yet to be proven more economical 
than conventional operations. One bottle- 
neck lies in the difficulty of loading 
small diameter logs at a rate fast enough 
to be economical. Also, the rail freight 
structure, as it stands today, is unfavor- 
able to shipping pulpwood in other than 
short lengths. 

Every stick of southern pulpwood trav- 
els some portion of its route from stump 
to mill on rubber. Usually, it is hauled 
to the rail siding on the conventional 
1%-ton truck, costing less than $2,000, 
which is in range of the average small 
producer's capital outlay. 

The 3-axle truck with the two rear 
axles driving was introduced about two 
years ago and has proven advantageous 
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for off-the-road travel. The additional set 
of driving wheels gives greatly improved 
traction and flotation for woods operation. 
In the past year an estimated 1,000 mili- 
tary 6 x 6 trucks have been placed on 
pulpwood operations. Aside from the 
extreme difficulty in procuring repair 
parts, these government surplus trucks are 
very materially aiding us to maintain pro- 
duction: The military 3-axle truck with 
its increased tracton and flotation ap- 
proaches the type of equipment which it 
is believed is needed to haul pulpwood. 

Some of the mills have supplemented 
their wood supply through the use of 
semittrailers hauling 5 to 7 cords per 
load distances up to 80 miles direct’ to 
the mill. One specific development of 
interest is the invention of a semi-trailer 
with a detachable rear axle assembly, 
which permits the trailer frame to be 
stationed in the woods for loading while 
the rear wheel assembly and truck-tractor 
is transporting a loaded frame. One Joad 
represents 6% cords, half a freight car 
load. Another transportation develop- 
ment, for hauls ranging not over 10 miles, 


involves the use of high-speed wheel trac- 


tors to tow rugged pulpwood trailers di- 
rectly from woods to rail siding. 

Our aim in wood procurement is to 
supply a steady flow of raw product to 
the mill at a minimum cost of production. 
Conditions peculiar to the south’ require 
that the wood be pulped within a few 
weeks of the time it was cut. Hence, only 
small inventories may be maintained. This 
requires a constant wood production 
schedule from stump to mill. Mechanical 
operations show promise in attaining this 
requirement. 

High rainfall, characteristic of the 
southern region, causes frequent inter- 
ruptions of truck operation in the woods. 
The .use of logging machinery designed 
specifically for woods conditions permits 
more continuous operation approaching 
all weather logging. 

Mechanical operations permit greater 
stability among labor. Men like to work 
around machines. Machines are attracting 
a reliable class of labor into the woods. 

Mechanization of logging operations 
is a definite step forward in forest con- 
servation. Foresters agree that the action 
of the logging machinery stirs up the 
forest soil to aid natural reproduction. 
The power saw already, by its ability 
to cut a stump near ground level instead 
of at 12 inches without undue strain on 
the operator's back, presents the producer 
with as much as a quarter of a cord per 
acre of additional wood normally left in 
stumps. 

As a result of ten years of intensive 
forest fire protection, there are areas 
where young pines, particularly slash and 
loblolly, have seeded in so thickly that 
upon reaching diameters of 2 to 5 inches 
stagnation is resulting. The pulp mills 
do not accept this small wood because 
it lodges in the fins of the barking drum 
causing break-downs. Development of 
portable machines to remove the bark at 
the source is one possibility. Another 
alternative, one for you to determine, is 
the utilization of such small wood, bark 
and all. 


Another phase needing exploration is 
the utilization of sawmill slabs. One pro- 
curement superintendent estimates that in 
Arkansas alone recovery of 1,000 cords a 
day of slabs for pulp would be possible 
today if an economic method of barking 
the slabs at the sawmill were available. Ex- 
perimental machines portable enough to 
move and set up with the average semi- 
portable sawmill are now receiving trials, 
and it should not be too long until we see 
through mechanization the turning of saw- 
mill slabwood into the pulp supply. 

Our southern pine lands usually have 
other species such as gum, poplar, and 
oak interspersed in the stand. Too fre- 
quently pulp requirements for pine and 
lack of outlet for hardwoods has forced 
us to thin the pine without removing any 
other species. The result of such practice, 
particularly in coastal Virginia and North 
Carolina, is that the less desirable hard- 
wood species are displacing pine. We need 
a commercial outlet for the recovery of 
wood of all species that grow on each 
acre. Perhaps you can give it to us. 

We are told that the south’s annual 
growth in hardwood species alone is 7 to 
8 million cords, equivalent to our present 
pulpwood consumption. Good silvicultural 
management requires the cutting of all 
species, and the opportunity to remove in- 
creased volumes from the stand should re- 
duce logging costs per cord. 


New Developments in Pulpwood 
Procurement on the Pacific Coast 
AXEL J. F. BRANDSTROM 


The bulk of the pulp industry of the 
Pacific Coast is located in western Wash- 
ington and Oregon—an area usually re- 
ferred to as the Douglas fir region of the 
Pacific Northwest. In this area, the pulp 
mills are pretty well concentrated in the 
Puget Sound district, of which Seattle is 
the hub, and in the Lower Columbia River 
District, of which Portland, Oregon, is the 


\ hub. Total pulpwood requirements of 


the mills located in these two districts 
amounts to about 3 million cords (14 
billion board feet) per year—representing 
about % of total U. S. pulpwood produc- 
tion. 

Most of these mills were built, or en- 
larged to their present size, back in the 
20's. At that time, there was an over- 
abundant supply of fine old-growth timber 
available in these two districts. The log- 
gers were operating in old-growth Douglas 
fir stands ranging from 300 to 600 years 
in age with dominant trees from 200 to 
300 feet in height and from 4 to 10 feet 
in diameter. Intermingled with these huge 
Douglas firs were hemlocks and White firs 
of somewhat lesser size. They were rated 
as inferior species as far as their use for 
lumber and plywood was concerned. In 
clear cutting such stands, however, the 
best elements of the hemlocks and White 
firs were usually removed along with the 
Dogulas fir and other sawlog species. The 
latter were sent to sawmills and plywood 
mills while most of the hemlock and White 
fir logs, averaging about 20 inches in 
diameter and 40 feet in length, went to 
the pulp mills. Left behind as woods 
waste were large volumes of smaller trees, 
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fow grade top logs, broken chunks and 
tree sections. Thus the logs made avail- 
able to the pulp mills were, for the most 
part, of good quality and large size, and 
they were produced in such quantities 
that the pulp log market was more or less 
constantly over-supplied. Priced on a by- 
product basis and selling as a rule well 
below the average cost of production, such 
logs gave the pulp mills a plentiful supply 
of good raw material at low cost. 


This easy raw material situation is now 
a thing of the past. It came to an end 
pretty suddenly during the war. As a 
matter of fact, it would have come to an 
end regardless of the war, but the war did 
accentuate and speed up a situation that, 
under normal conditions, would have 
come about much more gradually. Deple- 
tion of old-growth Douglas fir in these 
producing districts resulted in a very ap- 
preciable shift of sawlog and peeler log 
production to the vast virgin timber areas 
of Southern Oregon. The net result of 
all these developments was that the pulp 
log supply previously obtained as a by- 
product of local sawtimber production 
shrank disastrously. The open log mar- 
ket which for decades had been an out- 
standing feature of these two large pro- 
ducing districts, ceased, for all practical 
purposes, to exist. Those pulp mills that 
had no timber resources or logging op- 
trations of their own found themselves 
confronted with a very serious situation 
indeed. And even chose that had plenty 
of timber of their own found themselves 
in a pretty bad shape. 

Despite this sudden shrinkage of the 
normal old-growth pulp log supply, the 
pulp industry of this region is carrying 
on pulp production at a higher rate than 
ever before. This has been accomplished 
by drawing on new sources of pulpwood 
and by making fuller use of the raw ma- 
terial at the mills. Closer utilization in 
old-growth logging, relogging of cutover 
lands, substitution of other species, op- 
erations in young second-growth stands, 
and improvements in wood preparation in 
the pulp mills, have all contributed to 
this end. 

In prewar days, old-growth loggers in 
this region had to leave unutilized large 
quantities of small trees and logs as well 
as partially defective and low grade ma- 
terial of medium and large size, simply 
because such material would not pay its 
way out of the woods at prices then pre- 
vailing. Today, much of this type of 
material is being logged as a part of the 
regular old-growth cut. Clean logging 
of this type is now being practiced in 
many operations in this region, and par- 
ticularly in the Puget Sound and Colum- 
bia River Districts where much of this 
material is finding its way to the pulp 
mills, An outstanding example is the 
job done since early in 1944 on Crown 
Zellerbackh's Clatsop County operations 
where wastage of usable material has been 
reduced to a pretty small figure. The in- 
creased yield thus obtained from old- 
growth stands in operations where clean 
logging is practiced probably amounts on 
the average to 15 per cent or so. 

Clean logging goes a long way toward 
full recovery, but experience to date in- 
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dicates that for a really good clean-up job 
at reasonable cost, relogging or salvage 
logging with light equipment and small 
crews gives the best answer. Salvage op- 
erations of this type were started on an 
experimental basis by the Comox Logging 
Company in British Columbia over two 
years ago. Since that time, and especially 
within the last few months, a great num- 
ber of salvage operations have started in 
various parts of the region. Among the 
larger ones might be mentioned those of 
the Soundview Pulp Company, St. Paul 
and Tacoma Lumber Company, East Port- 
land Lumber Mills, St. Helens Pulp and 
Paper, and Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion. 

Not all of the material coming from 
these relogging or clean logging opera- 
tions goes to the pulp mills. A good 
deal of it is sawlog, mainly Douglas fir. 
However, one of the notable developments 
during this war period has been the extent 
to which some of the pulp mills have 
started to use our so-called non-pulp spe- 
cies, in prewar days, hemlock and White 
fir were used almost exclusively not only 
by the sulphite mills but also by most of 
the sulphate mills, excepting the board 
mills. In the case of the sulphite mills, 
this still holds true. But in the case of 
the sulphate mills the use of non-pulp 
species, principally Douglas fir, has in- 
creased to a remarkable extent. This is 
true not only with regard to logs but also 
with regard to sawmill waste, such as slabs, 
edgings and trimmings. 

A further shift toward increased use of 
non-pulp species is apparently under way 
through expansion of pulping processes 
that can use these species most effectively. 
The Simpson Logging Company's new 
board mill which is now under construc- 
tion at Shelton, Fibreboard’s new plant in 
California, and Weyerhaeuser's newly pro- 
jected sulphate mill at Longview, are in- 
dicative of this trend. 

Still another important development is 
the use of small, immature second-growth. 
The start of this came over a year ago 
when Longview Fiber Company an- 
nounced that they were ready to accept 
8-foot second-growth logs—Douglas fir 
as well as other species—in sizes from 4 
inches in diameter and up, at a price of 
$12 per cord delivered by truck at their 
mill. That move, really “started some- 
thing” in utilization of young second- 
growth in this region. It was only a 
matter of weeks after the announcement 
had been made that Longview Fibre Com- 
pany was getting all the 8-foot logs that 
it could use; and so was St. Helens Pulp 
Company, a neighboring mill, which had 
quickly followed suit. Since then, the 
movement has spread to several other 
mills, though as yet in rather small volume 
due either to lack of facilities for efficient 
handling of such material.at the mills, or 
to inability to use much Douglas fir. 

This young second-growth material has 
been coming for the most part from farm 
wood lots or other second-growth Douglas 
fir stands located as far out as 30 or 40 
miles from the mills. Hauling is being 
done as a rule with small trucks with 
capacities from 2 to 6 cords per load. 


Finally, there.are some very important 


improvements that have been made in 
wood preparation at the pulp mills. The 
whole-log hydraulic barker and the whole- 
log chipper are the principal items here. 
The first installation of a whole-log hy- 
draulic barker was at the Weyerhaeuser 
mill at Everett, about three years ago, and 
soon thereafter Crown Zellerbach Corpo- 
ration completed installation of one of 
their own design at Port Townsend. Since 
that time about half a dozen large mills 
have been similarly equipped with whole- 
log hydraulic barkers; and some have at 
the same time installed whole-log chippers. 

The hydraulic barker saves wood pre- 
viously lost in removing the bark by 
mechanical means. 

The whole-log chipper saves wood pre- 
viously lost in sawdust, slabs and edgings 
in sawing pulp logs into cants. 

Studies and investigation by various 
timber owning concerns, as well as by 
the Forest Service, indicate that the re- 
logging of sound, scalable logs, down to 
a 6-inch minimum diameter, would add 
approximately 20 to 25 per cent to the 
yield from our remaining old-growth 
stands. On this basis, we have here a 
potential timber volume of nearly 100- 
billion board feet (200 million cords) to 
be added to our present regional timber 
inventory of 437 billion board feet. 


The Kirkland Report, which was pub- 
lished a couple of months ago by the 
American Forestry Association and the 
West Coast Lumberman’s Association, 
translates these relogging possibilities into 
a potential yield of 2 billion feet (or 4 
million cords) per year, based on an aver- 
age recovery of 10 M. board feet (or 20 
cords) per acre. This figure of four mil- 
lion cords, then, would represent the extra 
annual cut that would come out of our 
old growth stands, if all old growth log- 
ging in this region were systematically 
followed up by relogging. 

According to Forest Service estimates 
only about one-third of this reloggable 
salvage consists of pulp species timber; 
the other two-thirds is mostly Douglas fir. 
However, in the Puget Sound and Colum- 
bia River districts the percentage of pulp 
species is considerably greater. This is 
significant in view of the fact that prac- 
tically all present pulp mills are located in 
these two districts and draw their pulp- 
wood supply from forest areas more or 
less directly tributary to these districts. 
In the Southern Oregon district, the per- 
centage of pulp species is pretty small 
and in this district there are no pulp mills 
at present. The bulk of the potential 
salvage material would probably go to ex- 
isting sawmills or to small portable saw- 
mills which are now coming into the 
picture on that area in large numbers. 
Any appreciable use of this salvage for 
pulp is probably contingent on the con- 
struction of sulphate mills within this op- 
erating district. As to the feasibility of 
such developments from the standpoint of 
water supply, stream pollution and other 
factors, I do not know. 

The Kirkland report, to which I have 
already referred, shows that we now have 
in this region six million acres of young 
second growth stands, about forty years 
and over in age. Of those, according to 
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Kirkland, three million acres are stocked 
densely enough to require periodic thin- 
nings, whereby current mortality losses 
averaging about one cord per acre per 
year, can be prevented, The report also 
shows that approximately 100,000 acres of 
oncoming second growth stands are mov- 
ing into the 40-year age class each year. 
In these stands, according to Kirkland, 
initial thinnings averaging 20 cords per 
acre, should be taken in order to put 
these stands into condition for proper 
stand development. 

On the basis of these findings, Kirkland 
shows a potential yield from thinnings 
totaling five million cords per year. This, 
then, would represent a gain of five mil- 
lion cords per year over and above the 
yields obtainable under a management 
program, where no thinings are taken. 
Like the relogging material, this extra 
yield is free for the taking as far as the 
region's. sustained yield cutting budget is 
concerned. 

Regardless of what may come out of 
these posssibilities, the pulp industry can 
dbettily look to these young stands for 
substantial quantities of pulpwood. How- 
ever, the way things are now developing, 
some really tough competition for this 
young stuff may come from operators of 
small portable mills. This is a develop- 
ment that has come about within the last 
few months and, the effects are already 
being felt very keenly by certain pulp 
mills which thought that this small-log field 
was beyond the economic reach of small- 
mill operators. 


New Developments Relating to 
Improved Methods of Pulpwood 
Procurement—Lake States—1946 


J. W. MeNUTT 
Chief Operator, Woodlands Dept. 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation 


Power saws have not taken hold in the 
Lake States. They have been tried rather 
widely, and on some operations they are 
in use now. In general, they have worked 
well or at least better where the ground is 
firm, and that situation obtains more fre- 
quently under jackpine stands where 
ground conditions do approximate those 
in the south. Researchers in general have 
concentrated on two-man chain saws, gaso- 
line-powered and weighing eighty to about 
one hundred and ten pounds. To a lesser 
degree, they have attempted to meet the 
requirements of the operator of black 
spruce swamps, but since most of the black 
spruce. swamp pulpwood consumed in 
Lake States mills originates in Canada, it 
is logical that Canadian manufacturers 
should have devoted more attention to 
that problem. Two Canadian models, the 
Industrial Engineering “Beaver” at 35 
pounds and the Precision at 38 pounds, 
have been tested thoroughly. Their high 
cost, in the neighborhood of four hun- 
dred and fifty dollars in the United States, 
has tended to discourage any but the 
larger companies from experimentation 
with them. 

In the United States, the Reed-Prentice 
Corporation makes the 52-pound Timber- 
hog which is also labeled a “one-man 
saw.” Still other manufacturers build 
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power saws all the way up to 75 pounds 
which they designate for one-man opera- 
tion. There are conditions on landings 
or other concentration points where such 
heavy units may serve as “one-man saws” 
‘but the requirements of the logger in black 
‘spruce swamps are such that any machine 
exceeding forty pounds in weight is no 
longer a one-man saw. The problem of 
combining light weight with high power 
and high productive capacity involves 
high rpm. Usually high rpm and light 
weight mean low durability, and these 
saws which meet the light weight require- 
ment do not operate day in and day out 
without breakdown. At this point, it may 
be stated that no one has yet developed 
a one-man power saw for use in the woods 
which will stand up under ordinary work- 
ing conditions. Now, on the other hand, 
there have been developed a number of 
chain saws for two-man operation which 
are being operated today at a number of 
points throughout Minnesota and Michi- 
gan on landings or points of concentration 
to which tree length pulpwood has been 
skidded. The necessity for confining 
these one hundred pound saws to such 
landings leads us to a consideration of a 
logical concomitant—tree length logging. 

The conventional method of producing 
and delivering pulpwood is to cut by axe 
and buck saw and to pile or bunch 8-foot 
lengths along the sides of a strip road, 
the strip road being prepared by the same 
pieceworker who cuts the pulpwood. 
These piles or bunches are then loaded 
by hand on to horse or tractor drawn 
drays, in summer or winter, or, to a lesser 
degree, by handloading and sleigh hauling 
in winter. This prehaul may average any- 
where from 4 mile to 1 mile and there 
may be many minor variations in tech- 
nique. At the end of the prehaul, the 
wood is unloaded, again by hand, and 
piled in stock piles, usually four feet high. 

This general procedure is still the most 
widely used in the lake states. Often it 
is modified by the direct transfer of all or 
part of the wood by jammer or crane from 
the drays or sleighs to trucks or trailers, 
but in the great majority of instances the 
loading of the drays in the woods is a 
hand operation. 

In general then we may say that meth- 
ods have not changed much on this phase 
of the operation since the first pulpwood 
was produced in tHis area, and that where 
mechanical power has been applied, it has 
usually been to the unloading of the drays 
or sleighs to stock piles or to trucks at the 
truck road. 

The third step in the delivery chain is, 
of course, to load this pre-hauled stock- 
piled wood to either bob-tail (without 
trailer) trucks or on trucks and semi- 
trailers. At least 90 per cent of this work 
is accomplished mechanically by crane or 
jammer. 

Our observations of the final truck haul 
lead us to the conclusion that it is local 
custom and tradition which determine 
whether trailers are used or not—not the 
requirements of the particular job. Since 
a very large part of this work is done by 
trucks owned by small jobbers or owner- 
operators, the truck used must be such as 
to best serve the owner's over-all summer 
and winter needs. 


To generalize is always dangerous and 
so, rather than leave the impression that 
all operators have remained wedded to 
such antiquated methods as are above de- 
scribed, it would be well to mention 
briefly those few, usually larger contrac- 
tors or company camp operations, which 
have successfully integrated the pre-haul 
and the final or truck haul to rail point, 
so as to avoid stock-piling after pre-haul. 
In these cases, there is a direct transfer 
from drays to truck trailers using either 
jammers with slings or cranes with pulp- 
wood grapples or buckets. Some opera- 
tors too have elaborated on this technique 
by packaging each dray load (% to 1 
cord) with two sling chains, transferring 
these packages by jammer to truck-trailer 
at end of pre-haul and again in the same 
packages from truck-trailers to open top 
cars, at which point the slings are tripped 
and the packages broken open. 


Even where the above methods are in 
vogue, we have not yet managed to elim- 
inate the hand loading of the dray before 
the pre-haul. That one operation remains 
unmechanized on all lake states operations 
except on a restricted experimental scale. 
There are two approaches to the problem. 
We may mechanically load the wood on 
the piece-cutter’s strip on the drays, in 
some cases sleighs, in 8-foot lengths, or 
we may delay the bucking into eight foot 
lengths by using the tree length skidding 
technique referred to briefly above. Thus 
far, the tree-length procedure seems to 
hold forth far greater promise. To skid 
tree lengths, there must be a footing for 
the skidding tractor so that the areas 
skidded must either be highland reason- 
ably free from swamp, or we must con- 
centrate our operations during the freeze- 
up months. The latter is what the logger 
wants to avoid since it usually raises his 
labor peak to excessive heights—so when 
tree length skidding has gained wider ap- 
plication it will likely be applied most 
frequently to highland areas where in any 
case the average tree is larger than the 
average swamp black spruce and hence 
more economically handled. Furthermore 
the presence of poplar, birch and other 
hardwoods on these highland areas makes 
the cutting of the usual strip roads un- 
feasible and therefore invites this prac- 
tice. 


Experimentation to date seems to favor 
the use of arches or sulkies, and in some 
cases skidding pans, as a means of avoid- 
ing obstructions with the front ends of 
the tree lengths. 

On arrival at the concentration point, 
the bucking of the tree lengths into 8-foot 
or other desired lengths and the loading 
of the bucked wood onto truck-trailers 
is readily accomplished. A number of 
conveyor-cut-off saw combinations have 
been developed and of these the Montague 
loader is perhaps the best known in the 
lake states. These units are above all 
extremely mobile. They can be moved 
from one set-up to another a half mile 
away and be in operation again in con- 
siderably less than an hour. Essentially, 
they consist of a power feed by live rolls 
or cable to the cut-off saw situated at the 
foot of an inclined chain conveyor. From 
this point, the bucked sticks are con- 
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veyed to the truck-trailer by an adjustable 
height conveyor. As long as tractors and 
arches can deliver the tree lengths and 
trucks and trailers remove the bucked 
wood as fast as it issues from the con- 
veyor, such a machine, using just three 
men, can buck and load 60 to 80 cords 
per eight hour day. The “bucking and 
loading onto truck trailer of 80 cords of 
wood by hand methods would require be- 
tween 20 and 25 man-days. More im- 
portant still in these times, it has for a 
year or two been impossible to get men 
to undertake, at any price, the back 
bending necessary in the hand-loading of 
truck-trailers from the ground. Since re- 
duction in man-days is at least as impor- 
tant an objective as reduced costs, it is felt 
that experimentation in their field is pro- 
ducing most significant results. 

While the barking of wood is not usu- 
ally considered a function of wood pro- 
curement, the increasing length of rail 
haul has revived a consideration of meth- 
ods of barking before rail shipments, 
rather than in the drum barkers at. the 
mill. Wherever freight costs have :been 
reduced by the shipment of barked wood, 
it has in most cases been accomplished. by 
the hand sap-peeling of the wood in’ June 
and July. . Together with the drastic re- 
duction in man-day output+«when wood is 
sap-peeled (about 40 per cept reduction) 
the method is undesirable because of the 
increased fire-hazard which it,,creates and 
the extent to which it interfeges with the 
natural regeneration of pulpwood species. 


It is, therefore, interesting to note 
that in the next month or so one of the 
pulp and paper companies in the lake 
states will be undertaking an experimental 
combination of the semi-portable Astrom 
chain barker and the Montague cut-off 
saw and conveyor. Under this arrange- 
ment, the tree lengths with bark on will be 
skidded to the chain barking machine. 
Emerging from the barker with bark re- 
moved, the tree lengths will be conveyed 
past the cut-off saw and loaded by con- 
veyor which will drop the barked 8-foot 
pulpwood onto truck-trailers for delivery 
to the mill direct or via rail. If such a 
procedure is found practicable it is easy 
to visualize immense savings in man-power 
and freight costs. Following such a pro- 
cedure, 8-foot peeled pulpwood could be 
delivered from stump to mill without once 
having been lifted by human hands. This 
compares with six such lifts or handlings 
in the most primitive lake states operations 
today and either two or three handlings 
in the average case. 

As has been brought out above, many 
cranes, jammers and other devices have 
been used for the moving of wood from 
stock piles or drays to truck-trailers, or 
from truck-trailers to open top freight 
cars. The latest of these is known as the 
Drott Skid-loader. This machine oper- 
ates hydraulically. Its action approxi- 
mates that of a chore-boy who uses both 
arms to enfold and lift an armful of stove 
wood. It mounts on the front of a trac- 
tor of the seven to eight, or the five-ton 
class. It is one-man operated and, in 
general, it may be said that it can go 
wherever a tractor can go—but no fur- 
ther. By virtue of that limitation, the 
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piece-cutters’ piles or bunches on the strip- 
road on soft terrain remain inaccessible 
to it until frosts render the strip-roads 
passable. Additionally, the width of the 
average strip-road does not permit of the 
maneuvering necessary for the loading of 
the piece-cutters’ pile of wood on the 
dray. For this reason the Drott, like the 
tree-length technique is confined either 
to highland areas or to winter operation 
if it is to be used in the strip-roads at 
all. Because of the greater promise of the 
three-length technique, the Drott Skid- 
Loader has, to the best of the writer's 
knowledge, been confined to the loading 
of trucks from stock piles, in this way 
performing the same task as the crane 
and grapple. 


Until a year or so ago, the final de- 
livery of pulpwood to rail loading point 
was carried out mostly by small and me- 
dium trucks, 1/4 ton to 3 ton. Perhaps 
half of the trucks were fitted with semi- 
trailers on wheels and the other half op- 
erated bob-tail, A smaller proportion 
used semitrailers on a single sleigh bob 
in lieu of wheels and &@ few operators 
varied. this by using the truck as a tractor 
and towing one or more sleighs. The 
combination of a sleigh bob or sleighs in 
trains was to be found mainly in Min- 
nesota where both conditions and methods 
naturally more closely approximate those 
in Canada. Most of the trucks, particu- 
larly in the case of the bob-tails, were 
owned by farmers and other individuals 
who often used their trucks on highway 
construction or*maintenance during the 
summer. The larger operators, including 
the pulp and paper companies operating 
their own timberlands, were naturally not 
encouraged to invest heavily in trucks 
when such a happy condition existed. It 
was customary then to contract the haul- 
ing from stock pile to railway and not to 
concern oneself too greatly with improve- 
ments in truck hauling methods. Both 
cutting and skidding still resisted mechan- 
ization and each of them required more 
man-days per thousand cords than truck 
hauling. Strangely, too, in an age of acute 
labor shortage throughout the industry in 
general, it was in most cases true that two 
or more owner-operated trucks offered 
their services for each job that was avail- 
able. 

Recently with experimentation on other 
phases well under way, and with the pros- 
pect of truck hauls lengthening each year, 
operators have commenced to study the 
relative virtues of light, medium and 
heavy trucks. The trend now is definitely 
in the direction of heavy units carrying 
the load on a long body rather than with 
the aid of semitrailer, and fitted with wide 
rims and heavy tires, 10.00x20 instead of 
the 7.50 to 9.00x20 which have been 
standard during the last five years. The 
most significant results of the use of these 
units is infrequent breakdown and low 
maintenance cost. It is to be expected 
too that with hauling distances continu- 
ing to increase, and as the advantages de- 
riving from the ownership of dependable 
heavy equipment are properly assessed, 
the movement toward the use of diesel 
instead of gasoline power will be acceler- 
ated. 


No realist counts on cheaper wood as a 
result of mechanization. His efforts are 
directed toward fewer but better trained 
men, each one of whom will work more 
months per year. Mechanization will 
prove a means to a most desirable end. 


Timber Resources of New 
England and New York With 
Special Reference to 
Pulpwood Supplies 


Vv. L. HARPER, Director 
Northeastern Forest Experiment Station 


Pulp and paper is the most important 
of the wood-using industries of the 
Northeast. In value of product, number of 
persons employed and volume of wood 
consumed, it exceeds any other, but like 
all others it is having increasing diff- 
culties in procurement of timber supplies. 

Canada now provides the mills of New 
England and New York with one-third 
of the pulpwood that is used. But the 
pulp and paper industry in Canada has 
also been expanding very rapidly in the 
last 40 years. The pressure on raw mate- 
rial supplies is developing there too. The 
pulpwood forests of eastern Canada are, 
right now, in the throes of the worst bud- 
worm epidemic ever experienced. Millions 
and millions of cords of spruce and fir 
timber have been killed. The budworm 
attack, in progress in Canada since 1938, 
has now begun in the forests of the Adi- 
rondacks. 

The 59 Northeastern mills draw their 
domestic wood from about 42 million 
acres of commercial forest land. It is of 
interest to consider this forest area by its 
four major forest types. 

1. The spruce-fir type, most important 
from the pulpwood standpoint, is located 
in the northern half of the region and 
consists mainly of spruce and fir in mix: 
ture with hemlock, cedar, pine, and north- 
ern hardwoeds such as beech, birch and 
maple. These forests account for nearly 
19 million acres of New England and 
New York's commercial forest area and 
they supply the bulk of the domestic pulp- 
wood consumed by northeastern mills. 

2. Then there is the white pine-hard- 
woods type that occurs chiefly in lower 
Maine and New Hampshire and the 
Champlain Valley of Vermont and New 
York. These forests account for another 
10 million acres. It is from this forest 
type that mills have recently started draw- 
ing white pine pulpwood. 

3. The northern hardwoods form a 
third important type in which some pulp: 
wood is produced. These forests occur 
over nearly 8 million acres and extend 
generally through the central portion of 
New England and New York. 

4. Lastly, are the oak-pine forests 
located principally in lower New England 
and New York where oak is the dominant 
wood. This forest type covers about 5 
million acres. So far, the timber in these 
forests has been little used for pulpwood. 

The high importance of spruce and fir 
as raw material for Northeastern pulp is 
indicated by the fact that these two 
species constitute more than two-thirds of 
all the domestic pulpwood (about 2 mil 
lion cords) used. Their proportion in the 
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imported pulpwood (about 900 thousand 
cords) is even higher. Aspen represent 
about 13 per cent of the pulpwood used 
about half of which comes from Canada. 
Hardwoods, other than aspen, make up 
about 10 per cent. The other 10 per cent 
is composed of miscellaneous conifers, 
hemlock, pine, etc. Obviously, it is the 
spruce-fir stands that are of primary con- 
cern as a source of pulpwood supply. 

The total volume of the timber stand 
in New England and New York is about 
570 million cords. Of this total, 198 mil- 
lion cords are softwoods and 372 million 
cords are hardwoods. 


There are about 3,500 primary plants — 


in New England and New York manu- 
facturing wood products. Raw material 
to supply these plants plus that used as 


fuel wood, fence posts, hewn ties and 
other round and split wood products in- | 
volves an annual drain of nearly 11 mil- | 


lion cords from the forests of this region. 


Another million cords are lost in logging | 


waste and 2 million cords more are lost 
through fires, forest insects, and diseases, 
and other destructive agents. The total 
annual drain is about 14 million cords. 
The commodity drain, that is, the drain 
for lumber, pulpwood, and other forest 
products used is about evenly divided 
between softwoods and hardwoods. 


The softwoods, regionwide, are being 
cut and otherwise taken at a rate of ex- 
cess of growth. Moreover, a considerable 
part of the annual softwood growth is 
in areas remote from transportation and 
is not always available when it should be 
cut. A considerable volume of the short- 
lived balsam fir is not usable for just this 
reason. It can also be safely said that the 
growth of the more valuable spruce is be- 
ing replaced by balsam fir, a species that 
is more vulnerable to budworm attack. 
Hardwoods are also encroaching more 
and more upon the softwoods in the mixed 
stands. 


In short, the excess of growth over 
drain is in hardwoods. This is the growth 
that is not now being utilized and it is 
the material for which uses have been the 
hardest to find. The pulp and paper in- 
dustry is, of course, aware of this fact. It 
has made some progress in expanding the 
use of hardwoods for pulp. 

In addition to the reduction in grow- 
ing-stock volume there has been serious 
deterioration in quality. Spruce is giving 
way to fir and to hardwoods. White pine 
occupies less space now relative to hard- 
woods than formerly and the trees are 
smaller and of poorer quality. A competi- 
tion between the lumber industry and the 
pulp industry for white pine timber is 
now beginning. 

From a regional standpoint the most 
urgent pulpwood problem is to increase 
the estimated net spruce-fir current an- 
nual growth of some 1,435,000 cords to 
equal or exceed the present over-all cut of 
approximately 1,835,000 cords. Thus, 
there is needed an annual increase of 
spruce-fir growth of approximately 400,- 
000 cords to bring growth into balance 
with cut. Another problem is to bring the 
forest growth to the point where it will 
meet the future requirements of the in- 
dustry. Assuming that the present mill 





capacity (groundwood and sulphite) ap- 
proximately represents future require- 
ments, an ultimate annual growth of 
nearly 3% million cords would be re- 
quired. : 

The estimated 1% million cords an- 
nual growth of the Northeast’s spruce-fir 
forests is a far cry from the present mill 
capacity of 3% million cords, yet these 
forests under improved forest practices 
can be made to supply not only the re- 
quirements of established mills but sup- 
port a substantial allied forest products 
industry. 

Achievement of this goal would in- 
volve placing about 19 million acres of 
spruce-fir producing forests under sus- 
tained yield management varying in in- 


tensity according to accessibility and 
geared not only to supply the pulp and 
paper industry but other wood-using in- 
dustries dependent on these forests as 
well. 

Although full advantage should be 
taken of supplementary measures such as 
expanded use of hardwoods, main re- 
liance for achieving a satisfactory level 
of pulpwood production must be placed 
on the application of sound forestry 
measures. These should be aimed primarily 
at increasing timber growth and making 
more effective use of the productive capa- 
city of the land. Briefly, this means the 
employment of cutting methods which will 
bring distant overripe stands into an 
active producing state, stimulate adequate 





Ylow STICKLE Uacuunre 
DIFFERENTIAL DRAINAGE 










Makes Possible 
Increased Production 
Efficiency 
with Desirable Oper- 
ating Economies. 








For Paper Machines Operating at Low Pressures 


The New Stickle Vacuum Differential Drain- 
age System is designed for paper ma- 
chines operating at low pressures down 
to several inches of vacuum. It keeps the 
dryers free of condensate and air, per- 
mitting efficient operation without waste 
of steam. and with production at high vol- 
ume. This system eliminates the use of 
excessive amounts of cooling water or 
other cooling mediums such as heat ex- 
changers. Required vacuum is automati- 
cally maintained and condensate and air 
are removed at all pressures. Condensate 
is returned to boiler room at temperature 
providing an overall fuel saving. 

New Stickle Vacuum Differential Drainage 
automatically maintains the required dif- 
ferential or drop, in pressure between sec- 
tions for circulation and for dryer drain- 


age. It also assures accurate modulated 
temperatures necessary both for quantity 
and quality production, supplying visible 
check on drainage of individual dryers 
and constant information on the surface 
temperatures of dryers in condensing sec- 
tion. The vacuum pump is an automatic, 
trouble-free unit, operating on the water- 
jet principl imple, efficient. built for 
long service, without close clearances to 
wear. 

Special Bulletin No. 160-A, supplying more 
detailed information. will enable paper 
mill engineers and operating executives 
more adequately to understand why the 
New Stickle Vacuum Differential Drainage 
System is giving satisfaction in mills where 
it already has been installed. Ask for it. 





STICKLE STEAM SPECIALTIES COMPANY 


2215 Valley Avenue 
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restocking in stands lacking reproduction, 
insure normal development of advance re- 
production where it already exists, create 
favorable conditions for building up grow- 
ing stock and increasing the growth rate, 
and initiate operating cycles which will 
permit harvesting a greatly increased pro- 
portion of the stand’s growth. 

Better co-operation between pulpwood 
operators and other industries that can 
use hardwood’ logs and bolts should facili- 
tate the removal of more hardwoods. An 
adequate road system would make it pos- 
sible to log hardwoods at a low enough 
cost to assure them of a market. In ad- 
dition, any development which broadens 
the utility of these hardwoods or other 
species for pulp lessens the pressure for 


cutting the already overcut spruce-fir 
stands. 

The policy which will contribute most 
to the region's timber supplies, and to its 
wealth, is to cultivate the growing stock 
toward a higher level of growth and drain. 

The pulp and paper industry can do 
much to implement such a policy. There 
are over 10 million acres of forest land in 
New England and New York that are in 
holdings of more than 50,000 acres each 
and most of these are in the spruce-fir 
country and under the control of pulp 
manufacturers and pulpwood producers. 
How these forest properties are managed 
is their direct concern. The balance of the 
spruce-fir forest type is in little holdings 
that belong to thousands of small owners. 
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On these lands the interest of pulp and 
aper industry is still large although its 
esponsibility for management practices is 
ess direct. An expanded pulpwood market 
‘or the lower grade hardwoods would re- 
uce the magnitude of one obstacle to 
tter forest practice on small holdings as 
well as on pulp industry lands. 


Is BTU Accounting Worth 
While in the Power Plant* 


J. E. A. WARNER, Chief Engineer 
Robert Gair Co., Inc. 








When the ever-increasing cost of fuel 
is considered in conjunction with the 
keen industrial competition which ~ un- 
doubtedly lies ahead, it is incumbent on 
us, as engineers, to accurately know the 
energy in, and the cost of such energy, 
delivered by the steam plant to power and 
processes, also the further distribution of 
this steam energy and its cost, as between 
power generation and process. 

It may be argued that costs are the 
prerogative of our accounting departments 
and as such are not the responsibility of 
engineers. While it is true that most items 
entering into the over-all power plant 
cost, can readily be accumulated and al- 
located by the usual accounting prac: 
tices, such as: fixed charges, operating 
labor, supplies, repair material, and labor; 
it is when the proper distribution of fuel 
cost is reached, the accountant is in dif- 
ficulty and is dependent on the engineer 
for proper distribution. If in this distribu- 
tion, we as engineers are not prepared to 
co-operate with the accountants, we must 
be satisfied to accept incomplete cost 
figures, since the cost of fuel is generally 
a very appreciable part of the total cost 
of steam and power generation, and ac- 
curate segregation of costs cannot be ob- 
tained without the proper allotment of 
fuel cost. 

In the steam generating process, the 
fuel energy is dissipated as follows: 

1. Generation of steam delivered to 

power and the manufacturing pro- 

cesses 

. Power and other energy utilized by 
the steam generating equipment in 
the process of generation 

3. Losses 

It must be borne in mind, in this pro- 
cess it is only the energy delivered to 
power and the mill process for which 
steam generation can take credit, and the 
efficiency of this process must be evaluated 
on the basis of the energy delivered, as 
compared to the total energy input to 
steam generation, from both the returned 
condensate and the fuel consumed. 

In the power generating process, the 
initial steam energy is dissipated as fol- 
lows: 

1. Generation of electrical power 

2. Generation of mechanical power 

3. Losses of condenser, leakage, radia’ 

tion, and mechanical and electrical 


N 


4. The residual energy in exhaust 
steam delivered to process by the 
prime movers, after power genera’ 
tion 

(*) Abridged from paper presented at 


the TAPPI Engineering Conference held 
in Milwaukee, Wis., October 2-4, 1946. 
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In the power generating process, the 
ideal condition exists, when the energy 
in the initial steam delivered to the prime 
movers is suficent to generate the re- 
quired power with a minimum energy loss 
and deliver to process only the needed 
amount of energy to satisfy mill process 
requirements. 


The energy required to satisfy mill 
process requirements is not within the 
scope of this paper, but it likewise offers 
a broad field for further investigation in 
Btu accounting. 

In order to measure the energy in the 
steam and water generated or used, total 
heat as given by the steam tables must be 
used, but a base must be established above 
which to measure the energy imparted to, 
or taken from the water or steam, at each 
stage of transformation. 

This base is the total heat energy in 
raw make-up water, as related to the tem- 
perature of this water during the period 
considered. 

If, therefore, the average temperature of 
raw make-up water is 60 Fahr for the 
period considered, all energy input or 
output must be measured above the base 
of 28.06 Btu per pound, when using 
total heat as given by the steam tables. 

It is also necessary that a unit of energy 
be established for evaluating the transfer, 
loss, or rejection, as it occurs at each stage 
in the transformation of energy. This unit, 
for ease in calculation and because of its 
close approach to the old measure of per- 
formance, namely, 1,000 pounds of steam 
from and at 212 Fahr, should be 1,000,- 
000 Btu. 


The first requirement for proper Btu 
accounting in the power plant is the 
availability of proper meters, temperature 
recorders, and other instruments neces- 
sary to measure or make possible a deter- 
mination of the quantity, condition, and 
energy interchange taking place in fuel, 
water, steam, power generation, and losses 
associated with each stage of energy trans- 
formation, this installation must be com- 
plete, in order that all the determinations 
may be carefully measured and recorded. 


It must be admitted that in the older 
mills, where reciprocating steam engines 
are partially or wholly used for the genera- 
tion of both electrical and mechanical 
power, it is very often difficult, due to the 
pulsating flow in the steam mains, to ob- 
tain an accurate measure of flow to these 
prime movers, even with the best flow 
meter installation. 

In the mills utilizing turbines as prime 
movers, this difficulty is not experienced 
and with the proper orifice location in 
relation to the piping layout, there is no 
difficulty in obtaining accurate determna- 
tions. 


The second requirement for proper 
Btu accounting is the assignment of a 
properly qualified engineer to collect and 
record the daily records of performance. 
This man should be qualified to analyze 
the records and be capable of detecting 
unnecessary losses of energy whenever 
and wherever they occur. He should also 
be qualified to prepare for the accounting 
department a balance sheet of fuel energy 
dissipation, covering the accounting pe- 





riod, from which the accountant can make 
an accurate distribution of fuel cost. 

In the opinion of this author, Btu ac- 
counting is of great benefit to the power 
plant engineer, for the following reasons: 

I. In the collection of records, the 
preparation of flow and balance sheets, 
the engineer will be made conscious of the 
location and magnitude of the bosses oc- 
curring in the power plant process. Such 
knowledge should act as an incentive for 
the exertion of every effort to reduce these 
losses to a minimum, either by a change 
in operating procedure, or if necessary, 
a change in equipment. 

II. It provides a means of equitably dis- 
tributing the fuel energy to steam genera- 
tion, power generation, and steam usage 


in process. Once this distribution is 
established, the accountant can then al- 
locate the dollar value of the fuel and thus 
arrive at a true cost for the various stages 
of the power plant process. 

A true power and steam energy cost is 
essential before management can justify 
the savings resulting from capital expendi- 
tures, where the equipment to be installed 
consumes either or both forms of energy. 

In conclusion, it is contended that the 
knowledge, possible savings and the true 
cost accounting, which result from Btu 
accounting in the power plant, will more 
than compensate for the cost of equip- 
ment and the time and effort of the en- 
gineer required to make this accounting 
possible. 





(jan you top 


If you have a pumping 

problem involving: 

1 Pulp Stocks 

[Liquor Pumps in Sulphite, 
Sedo and Keo Mille 
Water P for Mill ¥ 

a Showers, White Water, 
down, etc. 

C Boiler Feed and all Power 
Plant requirements 

or other services, your inquiry 

will receive prompt attention. 






this PERFORMANCE ? 


175,200 trouble-free 
pumping hours 






eee This is the record set up by a 
Warren Single Stage, Double Suction, 
Centrifugal Pump at the plant of The 
Phenolite Company, Kennett Square, 
Pa. This is based upon twenty years 
of continuous 24-hours-a-day, 7-days- 
a-week service. The pump, of neces- 
sity, is located in a pit 10 feet in 
depth, with six inches of water in the 
bottom and plenty of moisture on the 
side-walls. A tough job, requiring a 
tough pump—yet over this long period 
the user says the only maintenance 
has been an occasional packing! 
Other Warren Pumps at Phenolite, 
and elsewhere, perform equally well. 


For Greater Dependability, Longer Life, Lower Maintenance 


WAR 





WARREN STEAM PUMP COMPANY, INC. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 





New Vacuum Differential 
Drainage System for 
Paper Machine Dryers 


Stickle Steam Specialties Company, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, has announced a new 
Vacuum Differential Drainage System for 
paper machine dryers. According to the 
announcement, the system eliminates ap- 
proximately 75 per cent of the volume of 
cooling water, or other cooling medium, 
required for drainage when the dryers are 
operating at medium and low pressures 
or on vacuum. The manufacturer also 
claims that the system will supply positive 
and complete removal of all condensate 
and air at any pressure at which a ma- 
chine may be operating—whether it is 15 
inches of vacuum or 10 pounds of 
pressure. 

The pump used in the system operates 
on the water-jet principle. It has no close 
clearances. 

Pump control permits continuous op- 
eration between any maximum and mini- 
mum vacuum setting desired. 

Other features of the system include: 
automatic maintenance of pressure differ- 
ential between dryer sections of a paper 
machine for circulation and drainage, visi- 
ble check on drainage of individual dryers, 
and continuous temperature readings of 
dryers in condensing section. 


Chain-Type Power Saw 


Three sizes of chain saw, each driven 
by a 4-hp., one-cylinder, two-cycle, air- 
cooled, gasoline engine, has been announc- 
ed by Reed-Prentice Corporation, Timber 
Saw Division, Worcester, Mass. The sizes 
are: 20 in., for one man operation; and 
24 in. and 30 in., for two man operation. 
The 20 in. saw weighs 52 Ib.; the 24 in. 
and 30 in. saws, 54 lb. and 57 Ib. respec- 
tively. 

Other features of the saw, in addition 
to light weight, include a positive fuel in- 
jection system which enables a saw to 


operate at angles of 90 deg. or more with-- 


out adjustment, and a chain and guide bar 
which permits accurate setting and locking 
of saw frame to provide proper tension of 
the chain. The oil and gasoline tanks are 
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built into the engine shroud for protection 
and improved streamline appearance. 

An automatic centrifugal clutch allows 
the engine to idle in event of binding and 
also makes for greater safety when the 
saw is not in operation. The saw is anti- 
friction bearing equipped throughout. 

The chain cuts a 5/16 in. kerf. Its 
speed is 1200 fpm. under load. 


Pipe Line Meater 
for Air and Gases 


Goodyer Industries, Inc., 224 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill., has announced 
the Goodyer Aridizer as a means for the 
heating of both air and gases, as well as 
Electric 


for the superheating of steam. 




















calrods, or oil or gas burning equipment 
may be used to effect the heating. Ac 
cording to the announcement, tempera- 
tures up to 1000 Fahr. can be maintained 
with control of leaving temperatures held 
to within plus or minus one degree Fahr. 


New Line of Fungicides 

Nuodex Products Co., Inc., 619 Mag: 
nolia Ave., Elizabeth F, N. J., has an- 
nounced a new line of fungicides under 
the trade name Nuocides. The complete 
line includes both solvent and water sol- 
uble types. It includes materials which are 
microbiostatic in that they arrest or inhibit 
microbial growth; and others which are 
microbiocidal in that they destroy the 
microorganisms. They can be processed, 
without heating, into ready-to-use preser- 
vatives or added in chemical processes. 

According to the announcement, casein 
in any of its industrial uses, such as in 
paper coatings, is adequately preserved by 
the Nuocides. 
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Left: One-man saw. Right: Two-man saw 
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FOR ADHESION OF FOILS, CELLOPHANES, 


AND OTHER PRODUCTS USING WAXES 
AND HOT MELTS .. . Give us a description 
of the materials to be processed and the lami- 
nating agent you wish to use, and we will de- 
scribe in detail the machine you will need for 
the job. Illustrated is our No. WL-2, which 
has met with wide acceptance because of its 
ability to properly laminate these products. 


HUDSON -SHARP 


MACHINE CO e GREEN BAY e WIS 











eT RAV @esee2tes 
to speed-up ...improve 
mill operations 





In every handling and processing operation from log to 
finished paper, wherever spray nozzles are used, Spraying 
Systems Spray Nozzles can offer important advantages. 
Design is based on advanced hydraulic engineering; a 
wide range of sizes is available in every basic nozzle 
type. As a result, spray nozzles can be selected to meet 
exactly every operating specification. Catalog No. 22 
gives complete information. Write for your cony. 





4021-G West Lake Street Chicago 24, Illinois 


SPECIALISTS IN SPRAY NOZZLE DESIGN AND MANUFACTURE 





In Canada: John Brooks & Company, Montreal 





PAPER SERVICE 


Savesz in Many. Ways! 


1. SAVES INSTALLATION TIME: You simply screw the 
union into the rotating member and attach the flexible hose to 
the steam or coolant supply. 

2. SAVES MONEY: The flexible hose is furnished. No compli- 
cated piping or supports needed. The acme of simplicity. 

3. SAVES POWER: Very low friction drag because of the ball- 
bearing construction. 

4. SAVES MACHINE DOWN TIME: Quick and simple con- 
necting and disconnecting. 

5. SAVES SPACE: Small size; available both in plain and 
syphon heads. 

6. SAVES MAINTENANCE: There is no leakage of gas 

liquid under pressure, because of unique seal. Entirely wlike 
anything else in its field! 


Ask for Engineering Cata- 
log No. 350, on the ALL 
PURPOSE Ball Bearing 
ROTARY UNION 







PERFECTING SERVICE COMPANY 


6140 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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DARNELL CORP, LTD. 
LONG BEACH 4, CALIFORNIA 
60 WALKER ST, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 











Motorized Fluid Drive 


Link-Belt Co., 307 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Ill., has announced a motor- 
ized fluid drive which is presently avail- 
able in sizes up to 20 hp. Designated as 
the Electrofluid Drive, the unit consists of 
a general purpose motor flange-mounted 
on a housing containing a fluid coupling. 





The coupling is filled with a light mineral 
oil of steam turbine quality. In effect, 
the fluid coupling serves as an automatic 
clutch, with the fluid acting as a cushion 
between the prime mover and the driven 
machine. 

The output shaft of the drive may be 
connected to driven machine through a 
chain, gear, or belt drive. 


tmpact-Cushioning, 
Troughing Idler 

An impact-cushioning, troughing idler 
for belt conveyors, the Rex Style No. 35, 
has been announced by Chain Belt Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Each roll consists of a rubber cylinder 
vulcanized directly to assembly tube. The 





cylinder has multiple grooves moulded into 
it—deep grooves for maximum cushioning 
to guard against belt carcass rupture, and 
shallow grooves to provide surface soft- 
ness for protection against belt cover 
laceration. 

Each roll is equipped for high pressure 
grease lubrication, and is regularly fur- 
nished with a hydraulic type fitting. 

The cushion idler, according to the an- 
nouncement, should be used to support 
the belt directly under the loading point 
—three to four units, spaced at one-half 
normal idler spacing, being recommended 
by the manufacturer for an installation. 


Trash Rack and Rake 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co., Orange, 
Mass, has announced the development of 
a new trash rack and rake. Both items 
are designated by the trade name Power- 
Saver. 

The trash rack features an all-welded 
back bar construction. The vertical slots, 
spaced by precise jigs and fixtures, are 


welded into position in such a way,.ac- 
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ROLLS 


FOR WET FELTS 


plus patented features that 
give greater value. 


Whitt for Cilaleg f 








RODNEY HUNT 


MACHINE COMPANY 


Mass USA 


© Maple treet Jrange 





cording to the manufacturer, that they 
cannot bend or twist. The rack can be 
installed in sections by tank welding, or 
by clipping and bolting the adjoining back 
bars. 

The trash rake is of stainless steel. Its 
teeth, spaced to engage the slots of the 
rack, are of the basket-type. The handle 
is tubular and is designed to provide a 
buoyancy air chamber. This self-lifting 
feature, according to the manufacturer, 
makes it necessary for an operator to 
exert only a small pull to bring the rake 
to the top of the rack for unloading. 

Both the rack and the rake are made 
in variety of sizes to fit every need. 
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S.. 1828 The Smith & 
Winchester Mfg. Co. has been 
serving the paper and paper 
bag industry with custom 
machinery to meet the ever 
increasing demands for larger 
volume production of paper 
ast j-o=> and paper products at lowest 


(GEG? possibie manufacturing costs. 


Me SMITH & WINCHESTER. 
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= Manufacturing Company 


SOUTH WINDHAM, ven 
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e Summary of Principal 


° All 





countries 
® Covers whole Paper Trade in Britain 
° Classified List of Mill Products in 50 different countries 


Price, including postage, 27/- 
Directory Office: 30 Bedford Street, Strand, 
London, W. C. 2, England 


Completely Revised Edition for 1946-7—Order Now! 


The Paper Makers’ $' Directory of of All Nations 


Board Mills in all 
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CAST | ¢ ROLLED + FABRICATED 
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MICHIGAN STEEL CASTING CO., DETROIT 7, MICH. 





APMEW BALE PULPER 
AND BEATER Patented) 














oti 


A Good Investment 
which in many Paper Mills re- 
turns its cost two times every year. 








| APMEW LARGE ADVERTISE- 


MENT in Paper and Pulp Mill 
= pee may be on your 
desk. 





Request information which ma 
result in GOOD EARNING 


to you. 


Pulp Screens 

Knotters and Coarse Screens 

Agitators for Chests 

Beaters and Pulpers 

Pulp Thickeners 

Proportioning and Metering 
Systems 





AMERICAN PAPER MACHINERY AND ENGINEERING 
WORKS, INC. 
P. O. Box 1, Glen Falls, N. Y. 
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deliver many 
more years 
of service than 
conventional 
evaporator tubes 


The more you increase 
the life of heat-exchanger 
tubes, the more you reduce 

their ultimate cost. Trent- 
weld stainless tubes are en- 
gineered to this basic princi- 
ple of mill economics. Made 

of fine-grained stainless steel... 
completely free from scale and 
undesirable inclusions... especi- 
ally treated to withstand high tem- 
perature, high pressure and corro- 
sion, these matchless heat-transfer 
tubes deliver from fivetoten years 
more service than ordinary evapor- 
ator tubes...When you have a prob- 
lem involving corrosion, heat transfer, 
weight saving or the like, in tubing 
diameters from ” to 24”, consult Trent 
engineers. Draw on their wide exper- 
ience in the paper indus- 
try without obligation. Ad- 


3 dress Department 17 or write 
Js forthe Trentweld data bulletin. 


Sales Office-664 N. Michigan Ave. 
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DEVELOPMENTS 


These abstracts are of the latest developments found in the American and foreign press. 


NICAL 








Properties of Pulps and Their 
Behavior in Making Viscose 


The usual characterization of wood 
pulps does not effectively show whether 
these are suitable for viscose manufacture. 
The filterability of viscose solutions is of 
the greatest practical importance, and a 
partial fractionation of the pulps takes 
place during the process, because the more 
resistant portions of the pulp do not dis- 
solve and are found as insoluble residues 
on the filter. 

The organic components of these non- 
filterable residues were subjected to study. 
Pentosan and lignin determinations on 
these insoluble fractions usually gave neg- 
ligible results. Because lignin might have 
been modified during the viscose process 
and would then no longer be determined 
in the usual lignin analysis, methoxyl in- 
stead of lignin determinations were made, 
and a micromethoxyl method was devised. 
This is described. 

Strangely enough the methoxyl values 
of the residues were always higher than 
was the methoxyl content of the original 
pulp, pointing to differences in the pulps 
that are not detectable by means of the 
usual analytical methods. The methoxyl- 
containing components of a pulp remain 
largely in the alpha-cellulose portion, even 
when pentosans are absent. During the 
aging process, the methoxyl content de- 
creases with decreasing viscosity. Frac- 
tionation of the pulps indicates that the 
methoxyl-yielding substances decrease with 
decreasing degrees of polymerization of 
the various fractions. 

The study shows that “foreign groups” 
other than the usual glucose units are 
present in the cellulose chains of the 
pulps. The amount of methoxyl-yielding 
material does not change on nitration, nor 
does it change when it is dissolved in 
cuprammonium solution and_reprecipi- 
tated. Different cellulosic materials were 
fractionated by conversion into the ni- 
trates and by fractional precipitation from 
their acetone solutions. The methoxyl 
contents of these fractions were deter- 
mined and their distribution over the 
various fractions was characteristic for the 
different cellulosic materials examined. 

The fractions with the higher degrees of 
polymerization (D.P.) invariably showed 
higher methoxyl values. For various pulps, 
there is a non-linear relationship between 
D.P. and methoxyl. For cotton and linters 
however this relationship is linear, when 
the D.P. is above 500. There is also a 
linear relationship between the Tingle 
bromine number of a hydrolyzed cellulosic 
material and its methoxyl content. One 
methoxyl group appears to correspond to 
two bromine atoms. The sources of these 
“foreign methoxyls” is discussed, and a 
new molecular structure for the cellulose 
molecule is proposed in which the glucose 
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chains are cross-linked by these foreign 
groups. The authors envision the degra- 
dation of cellulose as being primarily due 
to splitting of these cross-linkages, and 
then secondarily by fission of the glucose 
chains themselves. The above are brief 
abstracts of two articles in German, I by 
T. Kleinert, G. Hingst, and I. Simmler, 
Kolloid-Z. 108, 137-44, and II by Klein 
ert, Hingst and V. Méssmer, Kolloid-Z. 
108, 144-52 (1944). 


High-Molecular Wood Celluloses 


Obtained in Sulphite Cooking 

Spruce wood was cooked by the sul- 
phite process using a liquor containing 
0.86% lime and 5.95% sulphur dioxide, 
both on a small commercial scale and in a 
laboratory autoclave. Samples of pulp 
were withdrawn at intervals, and these 
ranged from 25.5% lignin (after a cook- 
ing period of 5 hr. at temperatures not 
exceeding 100 deg. C.) down to 0.9% 
lignin after a period of 19 hr., with a 
maximum temperature of about 145 deg. 
When the mildly-cooked material after 
93% hours was withdrawn from the com- 
mercial digester, this pulp still retained 
16.2% lignin and 4.65% pentosans, and 
showed a cellulose that had the unusually 
high degree of polymerization (D.P.) of 
9000. This was found in the case of 
nitration with a nitric acid-phosphoric acid 
mixture, and is probably the highest mo- 
lecular weight as yet reported for wood 
cellulose. Nitration and extraction with 
acetone was more effective than extraction 
with cuprammonium. 

It is estimated that the molecules of 
cellulose are best represented as slightly 
folded or undulate unbranched chains and, 
in the case of the very high molecular 
weight cellulose, their length is about 
0.002 mm. By poly-dispersity measure- 
ments, it has been found that the sulphite 
process probably tends towards a homo- 
genizing effect on the cellulose, when most 
of the lignin has been removed from the 
wood. For example, after 1434 hr. when 
the lignin content has dropped to 2.4%, 
the D.P. of the resulting cellulose was 
2000, which showed no _ appreciable 
change after a further cooking period of 
1 hr. At this point too, the solubility in 
cuprammonium ‘is practically 100%. Nils 
Gralen and Bendt Ranby. “The Sved- 
berg” (reprint) 1944, 274-287. (Article 
in English.) 


Lignin as Cation Exchanger 


The cation-exchanging properties of 
lignin resins that contain sulphonic acid 
or carboxyl groups have been tabulated. 
Thus cation-binding values up to 2 gram- 
equivalents per 1 kilo of dry resin were 
obtainable. Active anion-exchangers (A) 
were formed when alkaline lignin and 
polyethyleneimines were condensed with 


dichloroethylmethyl amine. Halogen-sub- 
stituted lignins are also active anion-ex- 
changers and the introduction of amino 
groups increases the neutral-salt-splitting 
ability to as high as 3.7 gram equivalents 
per kilo of the exchanger. 

The most effective adsorbent for ligno- 
sulphonic acids is an (A) containing 90% 
alkali lignin and 10% polyethyleneimine, 
which adsorbs about 100% of its dry 
weight of lignosulphonic acid. In general 
exchangers low in nitrogen are better than 
those high in nitrogen. The author 
considers the possible use of this sorbing 
action in the purification of sulphite 
waste liquors, freeing them from lignin 
without sorbing the sugars. The ability 
of sorbing lignosulphonic acid, increases 
greatly with the maximum swelling, ex- 
pressed in grams of water sorbed per 100 
grams of the dry exchanger. Lignin-free 
polyethyleneimine condensation products 
will sorb the most highly sulphonated 
lignosulphonic acids. As the lignin con- 
tent of the exchanger increases, the sul- 
phur content of the adsorbed sulphonic 
acid decreases. The sorbed sulphonic acid 
may be eluted with concentrated ammonia 
or with 5% NaOH. 

Although exchangers with a low swell- 
ing ability cannot effectively sorb ligno- 
sulphonic acids, their adsorbing ability for 
inorganic or organic acids of low mole- 
cular weight remains unaffected. W. 
Lautsch. Die Chemie, 57, 149-54 (1944) 
through C. A. 40, 5915 (1946). 


Special Thin Parchment Paper 

The parchment paper was used for 
pasting over the surface of metals especial- 
ly those used in munitions. Thus moisture 
and air are prevented from contacting the 
metal. The parchment is about 25 to 30 
millimicrons in thickness and highly trans- 
parent. It must be free from cracks. Rec- 
ommendations regarding the manufacture 
of this type of parchment are outlined. 
M. I. Uetskii. Bumazhnaya Prom. 20, No. 
Yn, 65-8 (1945) through C. A. 40, 3602, 
(1946). 


Groundwood Studies 


The pulps were fractionated by screen- 
ing and the tensile strength (T), tear re- 
sistance (R), wet strength and retention 
on a hand mold were determined on the 
several fractions. The product T x R was 
of interest. Similar tests were carried out 
with long, short, and fine pulps in admix- 
ture, and the ideal mixutre appeared to be 
40-45% long, 20% short and 35-40% 
fine fibers. It was found possible to 
evaluate a pulp numerically and to express 
the results of the test with reference to 
a fixed Schopper tensile test, thereby per- 
mitting the comparison of different pulps. 

Wood quality is of basic importance. 
Wood quality decreases with drying, as 
shown in the case of prolonged drying 
with softwoods and with poplar and birch. 
Long soaking (for 48 hours) causes a 
definite improvement. The influence of 
pulp stones is very complex. The pulp 
stone quality contributes to that of the 
pulp, but (other conditions being con- 
stant) the power consumption increases 
with pulp quality—J. Vilars. Chimie et 
Industrie 53, 42 (1945) through C.-A. 
40, 2299 (1946). 
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% One piece construction heating sec- 
tions (patented) of high test cast iron 
that withstand steam pressures up to 250 Ibs. 


% No soldered, brazed, ided, nor expanded 
connections to become loose or develop leaks. 


% No electrolysis to cause corrosion, breakdowns, leaks or 
heating failures, now or in future years. 


It’s the material that makes the difference. Compare GRID 
Unit Heaters with any on the market today . . . you'll see 
why they last for years . . . many of them operating for as 
long as 16 heating seasons without maintenance expense. 











D. J. MURRAY MANUFACTURING CO. “224%... 





CHEMIPULP PROCESS INC. 
CHEMICAL PULP MILL ENGINEERS 


500 Woolworth Building 3311 First Avenue South 
Watertown, N. Y. Seattle, Wash. 


Associated with CHEMIPULP PROCESS LIMITED; 
Montreal, Que. 








GEORGE F. HARDY & SON 


Mill Architects & Consulting Engineers 


441 Lexington Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
Established 1900 

George F. Hardy John A. Hardy 

Members—Am., Soc. C.E.; Am. Soc. M.E.; Eng. Inst. Can.; TAPPI 

Consultation Paper and Pulp Mills 

Reports Hydro-Electric and 

Valuations Steam Power Plants 





Design—Complete Plans—Supervision 








Harrington é King 
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Mapico Colors are permanent 
..highly resistant to light, 
acids and.alkalies. This char- 
acteristic together with their 
fine particle size, good fiber 
adhesion and chemical and 
physical stability has made 
Mapico Colors widely popu- 
lar as colorants for o great 
variety of papers, cover stocks 
and board. 
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= BINNEY & SMITH CO., Distributor 
41 East 42nd St. * New York 17, N_Y 


YELLOWS + REDS * BROWNS + BLACK 


PAPERMAKING 


IN THE UNITED STATES—Compiled by 
James Atkins, Registered Patent Attorney 


Inquiries should be addressed to James Atkins, Munsey Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


PATENTS 








Greaseproof and Water 
Repellent Paper 

Patent No. 2,380,043. Carroll A. 
Hochwalt, Rahn Road, Ohio, assignor to 
Monsanto Chemical Company, a corpo- 
ration of Delaware. No Drawing. Ap- 
plication August 19, 1942. Serial No. 
455,348. 5 Claims. (Cl. 117—154.) 

1. A combined grease proof and water 
repellent paper containing an N-acylated 
aminobiphenyl where the acyl group is 
that of fatty acids ranging from Cis to Cos. 


Manufacture of Paper 

Patent No. 2,389,254. Maurice A. 
Goldman, New Brunswick, N. J., assignor, 
by mesne assignments, to Saco-Lowell- 
Shops, Biddeford, Maine, a corporation of 


Maine. Application September 27, 1940. 
Serial No. 358,583. 2 Claims. (Cl. 8— 
119.) 


1. Process of manufacturing paper 
comprising delivering, unsupported, to 
pressure rolls a web, having the weight of 
paper, namely, from about two hundred to 
about eighteen hundred grains per square 
yard, of substantially uniformly distributed 
unattached cellulosic fibers in a substan- 
tially dry state, there applying to the web 


a quickly acting gelatinizing solution 
adapted to react on cellulose to gelatinize 
the surface portions of the fiber, and im- 
mediately upon application of the solution 
thereto and before any substantial travel 
of the web in a wet state compacting the 
web by pressure, and thereafter suppress- 
ing the gelatinizing action of the solution 
in the web after passage of the web be- 
tween the pressure rolls. 


Paper Pulping Apparatus 

Patent No. 2,384,326. Homer D. 
Martindale, Middletown, Ohio, assignor to 
The Black-Clawson Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio, a corporation of Ohio. Application 
August 27, 1941. Serial No. 408,482. 
6 Claims. (Cl. 92—23.) 

1. Paper pulping apparatus compiising 
a tank, a substantially cylindrical screen 
in the lower portion of the tank providing 
a discharge chamber therein, a substan- 
tially horizontal pulping member rapidly 
rotatable at high peripheral speed of ap- 
proximately 2000 to 6000 feet per minute 
mounted in said tank above the screen in 
spaced relation with the screen and sub- 
stantially in axial alignment therewith, 
said member being vertically spaced a con- 


siderable distance above said screen and 
projecting out beyond the screen and hav- 
ing sharp pulping edges carried upon the 
upper and the lower sides of said pulping 
member and arranged in sequential series 
around said pulping member on both sides 
thereof with each said edge arranged in a 
direction generally radial to the pulping 
member and effective to act upon the nar- 
row zone of the large bodies of pulp above 
and below said horizontal pulping member 
to produce a combined pulping action by 
successively shearing off said comparatively 
thin layers of pulp from the main bodies 
of the pulp and to cause outward circula- 
tion of such sheared material above and 
below the member under the high rotating 
speed and thus to cause circulation of the 
main bodies of pulp into the paths of said 
sharp edges for said high speed succes- 
sively sequential shearing actions, the di- 
ameter of the pulping member being about 
twice the diameter of the screen and the 
diameter of the tank being about three or 
more times the diameter of the screen. 


Glassine Paper 


Patent No. 2,387,429. Paul H. Cate, 
New York, N. Y., assignor to Kelco Com- 
pany, San Diego, Calif., a corporation of 
Delaware. No Drawing. Application 
October 21, 1940. Serial No. 362,166. 
3 Claims. (Cl. 92—3.) 

1. Glassine paper comprising paper 
pulp, glycerine, and substantially 0.3% 
of an alginate homogeneously incorpo- 
sated therein to render same oil-resistant 
and transparent. 





Product ot 
the Makers of the 
Famous DIAMOND Hog 


UNIFORM, OPEN-PORE 
CHIPS with the modern 





A rugged, heavy-duty chipper with 
slicing action that reduces log sec- 
tions to easily digested chips. Accu- 
rately adjustable tool-steel knives 
and anvil give close regulation of chip- 
length—minimum sawdust waste. 
Heavy anti-friction bearings, high- 
strength castings and structural steel 
base assure many years of smooth, 
economical service. 
Capacity: 12 to 15 cords per hour. 


Wire or write for complete data 








DIAMOND IRON WORKS, INC. 


AND THE MAHR MANUFACTURING CO. DIV 


1728 N. 2nd STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINN. 
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he | eee re too, Lindsay has made 
r wire cage ey ever since 1903. 


The choice of the right technical men is 
a heavy responsibility at Lindsay. Our 
men are thoroughly schooled in modern 









te, research methods. We encourage them 
m- to go to the bottom of every customer's 
of problem and to grow mentally with the 





progress recorded in the Fourdrinier art. 


THE LINDSAY WIRE WEAVING COMPANY 


_ 14001-14299 Aspinwall Avenue + Cleveland 10, Ohio 
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REQUIREMENT... 





Baver pulpers are “tailor made” for the work te 
be done. For instance, mills pulping mixed papers 
for boxboard or container, or mills salvaging 
rejects and screenings, are supplied entirely dif- 
ferent plate patterns. 

Therefore, regardiess of the grades you run, 
thru plate selection, Baver pulpers can, in almost 
every case, be equipped to do your particular job. 

As you look about for ways to improve your 
preparation equipment, be sure to consider in« 
stalling Baver 











HOUSANDS of men in industrial 
and mills all over the country 
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what this man is doing. They are cutting 
pairing conveyor belts with Flexco 
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New Catalogues and Publications 





Acme Steel Co., 2840 Archer Ave., 
Chicago 8, Ill—New literature cover- 
ing the use of steel bracing for ship- 
ping car doorways is presented in a 
4-page illustrated bulletin released by 
this company. Photographs demon- 
strating the safe, economical use of the 
Acme method of protecting shipping 
loads, accessories, and tools are also 
given. 

American Car & Foundry Co., Valve 
Department, 30 Church St., New York 
8, N. Y¥.—In the latest ACF Catalogue 
No. 8-46 the additional advantage of 
manufacturing plug valves in steel is 
outlined. The booklet contains draw- 
ings and dimensional charts which de- 
tail the specifications of the valves 
produced by this company. 

Bonney Forge & Tool Works, Allen- 
town, Pa.—A 20-page catalogue issued 
by this company contains application 
information, structural data, installa- 
tion procedure, temperature rating 
charts, specifications, and price listings 
of fittings for making full pipe 
strength, leak proof branch pipe out- 
lets. Illustrations and other descriv- 
tive matter catalogues drain out fit- 
tings and a complete line of flanges. 

Brown Instrument Co. (Div. of Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co.), 
Philadelphia 44, Pa.—Catalogue No. 
5902 discusses the New-Matic Remote 
Transmission Systems which are used 
in instances in which electrical trans- 
mission for indicating, recording, and 
control of pressure, temperature, flow, 
and liquid level is neither desirable 
nor permissible. The 24-page booklet is 
illustrated and carries schematic dia- 
grams of typical installations. Operat- 
ing features of the system are fully 
explained and the component parts 
described. . . . Catalogue 6707, also is- 
sued by this company, describes its 
rectangular case thermometers and 
pressure gauges. Vapor, gas, and mer- 
cury actuated thermometers and pres- 
sure gauges are illustrated and dis- 
cussed. Cut-away drawings and illus- 
trations featuring design improve- 
ments in the Brown instruments 
graphically show recent developments. 
... Catalogue 15-10 discusses the Elec- 
troniK Strip Chart Potentiometers 
which are a new development in tem- 
perature control and recording instru- 
ments. 

Duriron Co., The, Ine. Dayton 1, 
Ohio—A 4-page instruction folder en- 
titled “How to Pack Your Durcopump” 
applies specifically to this company's 
own line of corrosion resisting pumps, 
but the information contained in the 
booklet is applicable to all chemical or 
corrosion resisting centrifugal pumps. 
The pamphlet gives details on the se- 
lection and correct installation of the 
proper packing for each size pump and 
each type of service. There is infor- 
mation on special stuffing boxes, such 
as, liquid seal, recirculating liquid seal, 
rotating liquid seal, and lubricant seal. 
Slurry problems are also delt with, 
and the handling of high suction heads. 


Elwell-Parker Co., The, 4532 St. Clair 
Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio—‘“Industrial 
Logistics In Paper,” is the thle of a 
recent publication which-tells the story 
in action pictures of modern materials 
handling methods in the manufacture 
and commercial use of paper. The 
booklet is 48 pages in length, printed 
on 8%x11 sheet-size paper, and pre- 
sents 147 half-tone illustrations. This 
is the sixth book in the series bearing 
the title Industrial Logistics, and was 
prepared with the co-operation of rep- 
resentative companies throughout the 
industry. Graphic pictorial presenta- 
tions show the electric power industrial 
trucks at work in the production of 
pulp, in the processing of paper, in the 
distribution of paper, in the print- 
ing and publishing industries, and 
in the fabrication of principal paper 
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products. Visual evidence of the jobs 
accomplished with this materials han- 
dling equipment is given, and charac- 
teristic similarities are noted in many 
industrial practices in the paper indus- 
try for the movement of material from 
receiving, through storage, processing, 
and shipment; however important dif- 
ferences which apply to other indus- 
tries are denoted. 

Foxboro Co., The, Foxboro, Mass.—In 
Bulletin 277-1, a new 36-page publica- 
tion entitled “Pneumatic Control 
Valves and Controller Accessories,” this 
company’s familiar valve catalogue is 
revised and up-to-date material is 
added. A color page showing the vari- 
ous identifying finishes offered on Sta- 
bilflo Valves which follow the color 
code of the American Standards Asso- 
ciation is featured in the booklet. Spe- 
cification tables for control valves are 
given, and an appendix containing in- 
formation on computing valve size is 
added. 

Goodrich Chemical Co., B. F., 324 
Rose Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio—This 
publication is a 12-page self contained 
Glossary of Chemical Names, Terms, 
and Phrases used in the plastics and 
rubber industries. It is available on 
request. 

Lewis-Shepard Products, Inc., Water- 
town, Mass.—‘“Put Your Business On 
Wheels” is the title of a catalogue 
published by this materials handling 
company. Descriptions and _ illustra- 
tions of the various type of handling 
devices for industry are given in the 
booklet. 


Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pitts- 
burgh 8, Pa.—A new bulletin lists and 
describes an assortment of eye protec- 
tion equipment for every application. 
Chippers’ goggles with protective 
lenses, chemical goggles, spectacles 
with screen and leather side protec- 
ti®n, dust goggles, welders’ goggles, 
and many other types are presented 
with appropriate data concerning each. 


National Technical Laboratories, 820 
Mission St., South Pasadena, Calif.— 
In a series of bulletins Beckman pH 
indicators, electrodes, and accessory 
equipment are catalogued. Questions 
concerning pH control are answered 
with editorial material, diagrams, and 
specifications in Bulletin No. 16; Bul- 
letin No. 86-B gives price listings and 
further descriptive matter; Bulletin No. 
93-B also gives pertinent data. Bul- 
letin No. 70-A is an information form 
which will aid in solving plant prob- 
lems when submitted to the National 
Technical Laboratories. 


Peerless Pump Div., Food Machinery 
Corp., 301 West Ave. 26, Los Angeles 
31, Calif—A new 20-page bulletin is 
devoted to the description and illus- 
tration of the specialized appiication 
of Peerless Turbine Pumps to indus- 
trial, municipal, engineering, and agri- 
cultural installations in which short 
pump settings are encountered and in 
which there is a necessity for deep 
well turbine pump power. Cut-away 
views of pumps manufactured by this 
concern are included in the booklet, 
together with diagrams of suggested 
installations for various’ services. 
Photographs, details of pump engineer- 
ing, construction, and operation are 
also given. The bulletin is identified 
as B-159. 

Preformed Wire Rope Information 
Bureau, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill.—Results of a survey carried on by 
the Bureau in conjunction with ten 
wire rope manufacturers have been 
published in a booklet entitled “Wire 
Rope Users Are Speaking of Pre- 
formed.” The answers to questions 
asked the users of wire rope are out- 
lined in the pamphlet. The questions 
asked involved the factors regarding 
the economy of using wire rope, wire 


rope life, reduction of accidents, ac- 
vantages in use, and inspection pro- 
cedures followed. The answers to these 
questions are of interest to all users of 
wire rope. 

Ryerson & Son, Joseph T., Inc., P. O. 
Box 8000A, Chicago 80, Ill. “How to 
Pour Bearings” is the title of an illus- 
trated wall card recently published by 
this company. It is obtainable by writ- 
ing any of the Ryerson plants. Six 
cartoon type pictures outline the steps 
necessary to secure good, tightly lined 
bearings making the procedure clear 
and easy to follow. 

Springfield Boiler Co., 1965 E. Capitol 
Ave., Springfield, Ill—Just released, a 
12-page bulletin published by this com- 
pany details information on points to 
be considered in selecting boiler plants 
and the new line of standard boilers 
manufactured by Springfield. Charac- 
teristics and features of the boilers to- 
gether with operational diagrams are 
included in the booklet. 


Books 


Contribution to the Physics of Cellu- 
lose Fibres—Written by P. H. Hermans 
and presented as Communication No. 
21, from the Institute for Cellulose Re- 
search of the AKU and affiliated com- 
panies (Utrecht, Holland), this book, 
published in English, treats of the ex- 
perimental investigations carried out by 
the author and his co-workers, for the 
most part, during 1943. After covering 
the general theoretical background of 
this research and a survey of the fibre 
material used, the text treats of: 
Studies in Sorption; Studies in Density; 
Studies in Refractive Power and Dou- 
ble Refraction; and X-Ray Studies on 
Orientation. All of this material which 
makes up most of the volume of more 
than 225 pages appears in what is de- 
signated as the Theoretical Part of 
the book. The remaining pages relate 
to the experimental procedures of the 
investigations and are designated as 
Experimental Part. 

The book appears as one of a series 
of monographs on the progress of re- 
search in Holland during the war. Its 
publisher is Elsevier Publishing Co., 
Ine., 215 Fourth Ave., New York 3, 
N. Y.; its price, $4.00 a copy. 

Emulsion Technology (Second, En- 
larged Edition)—The work of 21 con- 
tributing editors, this edition, totaling 
360 pages, has been enlarged over the 
former edition by the addition of an 
extensive section on the Theory of 
Emulsions and Emulsifying Agents. 
Among the other sections of the work 
are: On the Mechanism of Emulsifica- 
tion, The Fundamental Principles of 
Practical Emulsion Manufacture, Emul- 
sion in the Patent Literature, Indus- 
trial Emulsion Formulation, Effect of 
the Mode of Preparation on the Disper- 
sion of Soap-Stabilized Emulsions, The 
Stability of Emulsions in Thin Films, 
Rubber Latex, and Some Physical Prop- 
erties of Dispersions of Asphaltic Bitu- 
men. The book, published by the Chem- 
ical Publishing Co., Inc., 26 Court St., 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y., is priced at $6.50 a 
copy. 

International Trade Handbook—This 
paper-covered, 100-page publication is 
designed as a guide for gathering in- 
formation on international trade, in 
making decisions of policy in matters 
of foreign trade, and in making plans 
for engaging in foreign trade. The text 
is divided into two major parts. Part 
I includes information on export for 
the manufacturer; Part II, information 
on import for the manufacturer, whole- 
sale distributor, and retailer. An ap- 
pendix lists abbreviations commonly 
employed by businessmen in the prin- 
cipal trading nations of the world, pre- 
sents the text of Revised American 
Trade Definitions—1941, and lists the 
field offices of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Prepared by the 
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8 COPY OF GATALOS GIVING FULL DESCRIPTION AND ENGINEERING BATA BERT UPOR REQUEST. 


FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 



































PAPER MACHINERY SPECIALISTS + HUDSON FALLS, W. Y. 














BUILDERS OF SANDY WILL, BERTRAMS AND KAMYR EQUIPMENT 





Srecify Ahigh or GPa ay | 


mi | LC STORAGE BATTERIES 
FOR YOUR ELECTRIC 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


| 
WATERBURY FELTS 





are made by 


H. Waterbury & Sons Co. 
Oriskany, New York 


ee 
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LUBRICATING SYSTEMS 


Bowser lubricating systems help paper ma- 
chines to stay on the job . . . twenty-four hours 
a day ... by providing a constant supply of 
clean oil to every bearing. This efficiency 
and dependability have served the paper in- 
dustry profitably for more than fifty years by 
reducing wear and downtime ... by keeping 
production on schedule. 


A Bowser lubrication engineer will be glad 
to call... at your convenience . . . to discuss 


lubricating equipment for any paper mill need. 
For reliable lubrication counsel, call Bowser. 


BOWSER, INC. 
1315 Creighton Avenue, Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 
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Dy -Wske 
Ltate Starch 


FINEST MADE 





IN STOCK for prompt shipment —Coll MAGIC VALLEY ee 








T 
st R dealer. 

eee PROCESSING COMPANY : 
Alloy Steels Boiler Fittings Threaded Rods _ OF IDAHO 

Bars— Shapes Reinforcing i e ; 

ey RS = a eg St. ANTHONY 

Shcfang—Sets  Sedovss Wns Sorecorea ipeans ea STARCH COMPANY, inc: ; 

OF — : 

MENAN STARCH 

COMPANY, inc. ; 

OF IDAHO c 

c 





Ideal for suction box covers, suction pipe covers, forming 
boards, doctor blades, and all types of water, oil or 
grease lubricated bearings. Write for details on any 
specific bearing application. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Steel-Service Plants: Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Lovis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, Buffalo, New York, Boston. 





AMERICAN KEY PRODUCTS, 








International Trade Committee of the 
Committee for Economic Development, 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y., the handbook is priced at 50 
cents a copy. 

Journal of Polymer Research—Under 
this title, a new bimonthly journal is 
being published for the advancement 
of fundamental knowledge of the 
physics and chemistry of polymers. 
The new journal reflects the consolida- 
tion of independent plans of the El- 
sevier Publishing Company, Inc. of 
Amsterdam and Interscience Publish- 
ers, Inc. of New York. To avoid the 
co-existence of two journals devoted to 
the field of large molecules, both pub- 
lishers have co-ordinated their plans 
and the Journal of Polymer Science is 
the result. The editorial board in- 
cludes P. M. Doty, R. Houwink, H. 
Mark, and C. C. Price. The subscrip- 
tion price of the magazine is $8.50 a 
year (Foreign postage, including Can- 
ada—$1.00 additional)—subscriptions to 
be sent to Interscienee Publishers, 
Inc., 216 Fourth Avenue, New York 83, 
a Be 


Lange’s Handbook of Chemistry 
(Sixth Edition)—Compiled and edited 
by Norbert Adolph Lange, Ph. D., with 
the assistance of Gordon M. Forker, 
B.S., this book includes data of a char- 
acter as indicated by its title on the 
elements, inorganic compounds, organic 
compounds, analytical chemistry, phys- 
ical chemistry and industrial chemistry. 
There also is an appendix of mathe- 
matical tables and formulas by Richard 
Stevens Burington, Ph.D. 

In the publication of this edition of 
the handbook, a number of the tables 
in the fifth edition were extended or 
completely rewritten. Also, subject 
matter on Modern Concepts of Matter, 
Numerical Values of the Gas Constant, 
and Composition of Sea Water has been 
included for the first time. Two tables 
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in the fifth edition were omitted from 
the sixth edition to make room for the 
extension of the revised tables and for 
the addition of the new data. 

In addition to the material already 
cited, there are numerous other tables 
covering such subjects as physics, 
X-rays, mineralogy, metallurgy, bac- 
teriology, microscopy, ceramics, plas- 
tics, fuels, and the laboratory arts. 

A newly revised table of inorganic 
compounds gives formula, melting 
points, boiling points, solubilities, re- 
fractive index and other physical prop- 
erties of more than 2600 different com- 
pounds with more than 1300 synonyms. 
The table covering organic compounds, 
indexed by name, gives synonyms, for- 
mulas, Beilstein references and physi- 
cal properties of more than 4200 dif- 
ferent compounds. 


Bound attractively in red Fabricoid 
cover, with a page size of 5% in. by 
7% in., and totaling 2082 pages, the 
handbook is priced. at $7.00 a copy. 
Handbook Publishers, Inc., Sandusky, 
Ohio, is its publisher. 

Modern Organic Finishes, Their Ap- 
plication to Industrial Products—tThis 
book, in the words of its preface, has 
been prepared for all industrial users 
of organic protective and decorative 
coatings—also, it is primarily a book 
of methods. In writing the text, the 
author, Rollin H. Wampler, made use 
of his own experience and that of his 
friends and associates, also of books 
and periodicals listed in the biblio- 
graphy, and of information furnished 
by manufacturers of equipment used 
in industrial finishing processes. The 
book is divided into six major sections, 
namely: Modern Organic Finishing 
Materials (3 chapters); Modern Appli- 
cation Methods (5 chapters); Drying 
Methods (3 chapters); Product Han- 
dling in the Finishing Department (1 
chapter); Finishing Processes (11 chap- 


ters); and General Considerations (2 
chapters). Chapter 16 of the book 
covers Finishing Paper, Cardboard, and 
Fabrics. The price of the book is $8.50 
a copy; the publisher, the Chemical 
Publishing Co., Inc., 26 Court St., Brook- 
lyn 2, N. Y. 


The Foreman and the Veteran is 4 
digest-sized manual for foremen, su- 
pervisors, and department heads which 
gives concrete suggestions on han- 
dling situations arising in the fore- 
man-veteran relationship. The au- 
thor of the book is Ted Handelman, 
who in civilian life was an industrial 
relations expert, and who in the army 
obtained a healthy perspective of the 
“GI” viewpoint as an army correspon- 
dent. The book can be obtained from 
the National Foremen’s Institute, Inc., 
Deep River, Conn. The cost is $0.25 


per copy. 
What Industry Owes To Chemical 
Seience — A symposium based on 4 


scheme by Richard B. Pilcher and 
Frank Butler-Jones with fifty con- 
tributors, issued by Authority of the 
Council of the Royal Institute of Chem- 
istry (London, England), this book is 
the first American edition. Among the 
industries that come in for considera- 
tion are: Agriculture; Food; Water 
Supplies and Sanitation; Pharmaceuti- 
cal Products; Soaps, Waxes and Glyc- 
erin; Disinfectants, Antiseptics and 
Preservatives; Technical and Other 
Chemicals; Dyestuffs; Textiles; Pulp 
and Paper; Synthetic Resins and Plas- 
tics; India Rubber; Photography; Coal 
and Its Products; Heavy Chemicals; 
Minerals and Metals; Building Mate- 
rials, Mortar, Cement; and Transport, 
Shipbuilding and Dockyards. The brief 
section on pulp and paper is the work 
of Dr. Julius Grant. Published by 
Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 26 Court 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., the book is 
priced at $5.00 a copy. 
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The Hanchett AK traveling wheel type grind- 
er, doing the same kind of work as a compar- 
able traveling table grinder, requires only 


about half the floor space. And, saving of 
factory floor space during the present period 
of short supplies in building materials and labor 
IS worth considering. 


Exceptionally sturdy construction insures ac- 
curacy and fast production. Convenience of 
operation is provided by full control of feed 
and carriage travel, start, stop and reverse. 
Feed from either side. Complete adjust- 
ments for full automatic action and accurate 
control are achieved without making the ma- 
chine complicated. 


Force feed, filtered lubri- 
cation of ways. Head car- 


riage driven by a separate, 
reversing motor. Equipped 
with both autometic and 
hand cross feed. 








with the HANCHETT AK 
TRAVELING WHEEL GRINDER 








Investigate the Hanchett AK. A time-saving, 
precision machine that will grind your knives 
and shear blades quickly and accurately. Com- 
7] details may be found in Bulletin |78- 


-12, which will sent upon request. 














- Bel . a 
for Board and Paper 


Green Chromium Oxides 
Black, Brown, Red, Yellow lron Oxides 


Lamp Black—Umbers—Venetian Red —Y< w Uchres 


C.K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


Easton, Penr sylvania 





HARDY S. FERGUSON & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


Hardy S. Fergusen—Member A.S.CL. ASME. £.J.C. 
Moses H. Teaze—Member A.S.C.E A.S.M.E. £.1.C. 


PULP AND PAPER MILLS 
AND OTHER INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
STEAM AND HYDRO-ELECTRIC 











end engineering POWER PLANTS 
perv isin for the | DAMS AND OTHER HYDRAULIC 
casa of STRUCTURES 
i 
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Complete Erection Service 


SLs KALAMAZOO TANK 


%: &€ SILO COMPANY 
Kalamazoo, Michigan ;: U.S.A. 
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CURRENT MARKET QUOTATIONS 










































Rag Content Ledger— 








RAGS (Domestic) Wool Tares— Salt Cake— 
LE De ee 5.00 to 5. Dom. bulk (wks) ton.... 15.00 to 16.00 
NEW RAGS MII sk ooo has Li bares > 5.25 to 3.50 Imp. bulks on dock— satin "one | 
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Pemalés ......-........ @5b0o t404 o> De oe Se 
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New White Canvas....-... 9.00 to 9.50 No, 2 sisal... 0.00.00 002) 4.00 to 4.50] Pearl, 140 Ib. bags, ewt. 5.87— SEES zoeeeseasoestse 3 
bhhs nee en : - ee y 1 
Canton Flannels, Bleached. 9.50to10.00] Mixed .................. 335 to 2ys| Paper (se) 5 a bab Soe Sulphite Ledger— 
ae Cuttings— : Powdered, barrels, ewt.... 6.02- per cut. 
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Amesteen aaa 12.00 to 13.00 | ghavings— per ton Titentom Dioxide— ietnae diane: 
Pectadanss .00 to 16.00 rium Pig., bbis., Ib... .05% to .06 sed (25 lbs. up).... — 
ee ee 15.00 to 16.00 Herd White Env. Cuts.. 138. 00- Calcium Pig., bbis., Ib.. .05 to ‘o5% Bleached (25 lb. up).... — 
Hard White, (No. 1.....-110 Zine Sulphide bbis., Ib..... | ae ~~~ phe 
RAGS (Domestic) py waa, Guo Cut ’ Bleached (25 lb. up)... — 
Sa scosens 0. Unbl = 
ae ry reat Be BS «---2402 WOOD PULP - nbleached (25 Ib. up.. 
y Leaf, Woody, No. 1.. 40.00- ic News— 
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. = : 
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op a a a Ce Ee ee paar Ee ee ereananee 2 
(AM Prices Ase Nembeai) Ds emscthae: nan, Foreign bleached sulphite. .105.00 to 120.00 GROSS cc cccccccccccccecs ne 
per cwt Mixed Books ............ 28.00 Domestic bleached suiphite.105.00 to 115.00 | Tissues (Carlots)— 
Pa 4 iia eae Foreign unbleached  sul- per ream 
von “Meee saat oy ee or nse. contig prime strong..... 90.00 to 95.00 White No. 1, Pe aye 1.35- 
fk Rees sebeen 1.90 to 200] No 1 Mixed’ (Golored) ... $8.00 Foreign easy bleaching sul- White No. 2 .......... 
Ne 3 ond Me 4. 170 te 89 | Manilas— Re prime ..........- 95.00 to 100.00 Bleached ‘anti Tarnish ~ 
Sidie wie hen. New E mestic unbleached sul- Cafered .ncccccccccccccce = 
ee. oe See... Se- phite, No. 1 strong..... 85.00 to 95.00}  Anti-Tarnish Kraft ..... - 
Thirds and Blues— 4.00to 4.50] Extra Manilas ........ he Kraft, standard prime coe ane “4 
vo ues— Manila Tab Cards, Free of Seewene Sevesareest sass S000 40 5.08 “ane ‘-* as h 
epeteed -0.....---- 3.50 to 4.00 Ground Wood ........... 70.00— Kraftt, bleached, foreign. .105.00 to 110.00 herr: ‘ = 70— 
Bx _— Boe 3.00 to 3.50 a Manila Tab Cards.. 55.00— 7: Ry 1 domestic un- Napkins, full crepe and 
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7 ae meee Box Board Chips......... = Boards— Su Standa . , 
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4a Wie) WIR * sevec..0cs5 eae i ae o> 
No. 2 phite, L. éenece - 
Bulk (mine) ton....... 8.00 to 15.00 No. 3 o~ pt ois bedatnies Sd Steam Finish, 50 Ib.... — 
Domestic Coating er ee ee ere rernnsed aes ¥; Water Finish, 50 Ib... 
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CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY «occ NY 
BROOKLYN 2, N. Y 
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8 Publications 
for the Papermaker 


G. 8S. Witham. Sr. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. A book of 704 
pages, written for machine tenders, beater men, and 
other practical mill workers, as well as for engineers, 
technologists executives. 


and 
Trouble on the Paper Machine.....................-- 75 
py pe ay -y venient pocket-sized 
edition. » is Queupe of ten or mare, 60 cate 
per copy. 
Pulp Bleaching (A Symposium)....................... 50 
Technology of Papermaking Fibers...................- 50 
Lessons in Paper Making—Part 1....................- 50 
Lessons in Paper Making—Part 2..................-.- 50 
Williamson 
Drying of Paper on the Machine...................... 1.50 
B. M. Baxter 
Procedure Handbook of Arc Welding Design and Practice 1.50 
Seventh Edition—latest information on all of are 
we 1368 pages—1810 illustrations. text 
in h of schools and colleges. ($2.00 outside U.S.) 


Now available postpaid; mail check with order to 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
59 £. Van Buren $t., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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NASH VACUUM PUMPS HAVE ONE MOVING PART 


Operating advantages made possible by the Nash 
principle, and present in no other type of vacuum 
pump, permit a new level of operating economy. 
Nash Vacuum Pumps have but one moving part, 
a rotor cast in one piece, and revolving without 
metallic contact. There are no valves, no pistons 
or sliding vanes, no internal parts requiring wear 
adjustment or lubrication. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A 
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APPLETON WIRE WORKS 














KEEP... MAINTENANCE COSTS 


% DOWN WITH EASY OAKITE CLEANING 











Bring Down Cleaning Costs 
with All-Purpose Oakite Steam Gun! 


You can clip hours off cleaning schedules . . . shoot 
vital equipment back into production quickly with 
the Oakite Solution-Lifting Steam Gun. Combin- 
ing heat, mechanical force and potent detergency, 
this stream-lined Oakite technique speeds such 
jobs as: 


Removing pitch from head boxes and press rolls; 
cleaning beaters, save-alls, screen plates and 
dandy rolls; cleaning cylinder wires. 


26-page Paper and Pulp Mill Booklet gives step- 
by-step procedures for these and a host of other 
maintenance cleaning jobs. Write on letterhead 
for FREE copy NOW! 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 16 Thames St., NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
Technical Service Located ia All Principal 


Representatives Conveniently 
Cities of the United States ond Coneda 


OAKITE 


‘CLEANING 


IATERIALS - METHODS -SERVICE-FOR EVERY CLEANING REQUIREMEN 


CONFIDENTIAL 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
FOR PAPER AND PULP MILLS 
WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE (Confidential) WITH EM- 
PLOYERS SEEKING EXECUTIVES AND EXECUTIVES 
SEEKING NEW POSITIONS 
CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, INC. 
PAPER MILL DEPARTMENT 
294 WASHINGTON STREET BOSTON 8, MASS. 


MR. PAPER MANUFACTURER: Are you getting 3 tons of 
paper off each square foot of wire? If not, it is not the fault of the 
wire. Address Peter Smith, Route 1, Box 119, Withee, Wisconsin. 








WANTED—Converting and ee t, preferably 
Cameron machines, for adding machine rolls np pod . Will also 
be interested in purchasing complete setup for te ge purpose for 
moving to a different location. Address Box 426, Fritz Publica- 
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“peapy presseo” MILL COGS. 
LABOR SAVING — TIME SAVING 


} a A 





QUICK SERVICE ON ALL SIZES 
THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 
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Index to Advertisers 


When writing them, please mention The Paper Industry and Paper World 


Refer to the Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue and Engineering Handbook at your 
mill office, for complete listing of all advertisers’ products. 














Adame Coe., 1n6., R. Po... scrccccene 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. ............- 
American Car & Foundry Co. ...... 
American Cyanamid Co., Industrial 
Chemicals Division ................ 124 
American Defibrator, Inc., .......... 
American Hoist & Derrick Co. ..... 
American Key Products, Inc. ....... 1372 
American Paper Machinery & Engr. 
Ss Ws a cccpcncbedeb docs occane 1 
American Resinous Chemicals Corp.. 


Appleton Machine Co., The.......... 
Appleton Wire Works, Inc. ......... 1376 
Appleton Woolen Mills ............. 1246 
Armour and Company ............. 
Armstrong Machine Works ......... 1341 
OREN MMs GM, ccdsccccceccess 1368 
Atkins and Company, E. C. ......... 
Atiantic Steel Corp. ........ceeeeeee 
Aurand Mfg. & Equipment Co. ..... 
Aurora Pump Company............. 
Bagley & Sewall Co., The.......... 1263 


Bailey Meter Company ............. 
Baldwin - Duckworth Div. of Chain 
PL condegspotcccsspesses 


MOUOP Bree. Coie TRO. .ccccccccscecs 1369 
Becco Sales Corporation ............ 1247 
Se MeN cdeketccchcdbcces 1235 
SET Ob MEE TRIE Gino's coe piso snes 1367 


Bird Machine Company.............. 
ES SN is nasa wood win opiclem 


Bilack-Clawson Co., The............. 1347 
Bowser, Incorporated ............... 1371 
Bowsher Co., The N. P. ............ 1376 


Brown instrument Co., The........ 
Buffalo Forge Company............. 
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BIGGER—BETTER 
CATALOGUE SECTION 


Prominent manufacturers of pulp 
and paper mill equipment and 
supplies present in these descrip- 
tive pages important information 
about their products. 


1946-47 


PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE 
ENGINEERING HANDBOOK 


NOW AVAILABLE 


AT YOUR MILL OFFICE 


COMPLETE CROSS-INDEXED 
BUYER'S GUIDE 


Complete cross-indexed buyer's 
service listing sources of pur- 
chase of machinery, equipment. 
chemicals and supplies and 
other important information. 


PAPER AND 
PULP MILL 
CATALOGUE 


ENGINEERING HANDBOOK 


1946-47 


INCREASED—VALUABLE 
ENGINEERING DATA 


Pertinent tables, charts and 
other authoritative data rela- 
tive to the proper operation 
and maintenance of pulp and 
paper mills. 





These firms describe their products in the 1946-47 edition 


Downingtown Mig. Co. 
Dresser Industries, Inc. 
Duriron Company, Inc., The 


Electric Steel Foundry 
English China Clays Sales Corp. 


Falk Corporation, The 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. 
Fitchburg Screen Plate Co., Inc. 
Fleishel Lumber Company 
Foote Bros. Gear & Mch. Corp. 
Foster Wheeler Corporation 
Foxboro Company, The 

Fuller Brush Company. The 


Garlock Packing Company, The 
General American Transporia- 


tion Corporation 
Gibbs-Brower Company, Inc. 
Glen Falls Machine Works, Inc. 
Glidden Company. The 
Golden-Anderson Valve 

Specialty Company 
Goslin-Birmingham Mig. Co., Inc 
Graver Tank & Mig. Co., Inc. 
Gruendler Crusher & Pulv. Co. 
Gwilliam Company, The 


Hanchett Manufacturing Co. 
Harris-Seybold Company 


Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co., The 
Mig. 


Bagley & Sewall Company, The 
Bauer Bros. Company, The 
Corporation 


Beloit Iron Works 

Biggs Boiler Works Co., The 
Bird Machine Co. 
Black-Clawson Co., The 
Blaw-Knox Div. (Blaw-Knox Co.) 


Carthage Machine Company 
Cash Company, A. W. 


Improved Paper Mchy. 
Infilco, Inc. 


James Mfg. Co., D. O. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., The 
Johns-Manville 
Johnson & Carlson 


Company 
DeZurik Shower Company 
Dilts Machine Works 
Dow Chemical Company, The 





FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, Inc. ciicsds. 
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Johnson Corporaticn, The 
Jones & Sons Company. E. D. 
Jones Fdry. & Mch. Co.. W. A. 


Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. 
Klemp Company. Wm. F. 
Kohler System Company. The 
Kut Kwick Tool Company, Inc. 


Record Fdy. & Machine Co. 
Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. 
Corporation 


Sandusky Fdy. & Mch. Co. 
Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Works 


Moyno Pump Div., Robbins & 
Myers, Inc. 


. Murray Mig. Co., D. J. 


National Aluminate Corp. 
National Casein Sales 

Naylor Pipe Company 
Nekoosa Fdy. & Mch. Wks.. Inc. 


' Nichols Eng. & Research Corp. 


Noble & Wood Mch. Co., The 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings 


Northern Engineering Works 


Ohio Grease Company, The 
Oliver United Filters, Inc. 


Paper & Industrial Appl., Inc. 
Paper Makers Chem. Dept. 
(Hercules Powder Co., Inc.) 
Pennsylvania Salt Mig. Co. 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. Whiting Corporation 
Pittsburgh Piping & Eqpt. Co. Wiley Alloy Tube Company 


Mention the PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE when making inquiries. 


Buren Street 
ILLINOITIS 


East Van 
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NEPONSET 
PRODUCTS 





Bird & Son, inc., makers of asphalt roofing and 
siding, enamel surface floor coverings, fibre cases, 
shoe cartons, box boards and special papers, use 
Langston Slitters in some of these processes. 
Another example of successfully combining effi- 
cient machinery and management. 

The Type DA Langston illustrated, is made to 
handle the widest rolls of maximum diameter at 
high speeds. Regardless of width, every cut is true 


and clean. 


SAMUEL M. LANGSTON COMPANY, Camden, N. J. 
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Bile: 
Suction Felt Rolls 


Used on Paper and Board Machines 


Installations of Downingtown Suction 
Felt Rolls at various positions on Four- 
drinier and Cylinder Machines show 
20% to 100% increase in felt life, de- 
pending on the condition of the machine 
parts and the class of stock being 
handled. These solls continuously 
keep the full width of the felt clean 
and open at all times. Photo below 
shows an installation on a four- 
drinier making book. 


DOWNINGTOWN MFG. CO. 
DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 
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Today 


DOWNINGTOWN | 


Designers & Builders 
Paper Making Machinery 
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